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THE HOUSE OF LORDS AND THE PAPER-DUTY. | 
HE House of Commons is indebted to Mr. GuapstonE 

for the opportunity of choosing between an important 
limitation of its privileges and a collision, under unfavourable 
conditions, with the House of Lords. The abolition of the 
Paper-duty, in the prospect of an enormous deficiency, is so 
utterly indefensible, that the success of Lord MonrTraGir’s 
amendment is in many quarters regarded as a sufficient equiva- 
lent for a Constitutional innovation which would at any other 
time have been highly unpopular. Lord Lynpuvrst, notwith- 
standing his ability and research, utterly failed to reconcile 
the interference of the House of Lords with precedent or 
with Constitutional theory. The virtual rejection of a 
Budget has nothing in common with Bills for discouraging 
smuggling in the Isle of Man, or with rearrangements of 
fees payable to Custom House officers in Ireland. The only 
plausible analogy was to be found in the Corn and Sugar Bill 
of 1811; but Lord Cranwortu rightly stated that the 
object of the House of Lords was, in that instance, political 
and not financial, and the Duke of Arey. further explained, 
that the House of Lords has always exercised the right 
of rejecting Bills which contained any other provisions in 
addition to clauses for imposing and repealing taxes. Nota 
single authority can be cited for the refusal to adopt the fiscal 
arrangements of the House of Commons. The maintenance 
of an impost, by the refusal of the House of Lords to pass a 
Bill for repealing it, is a bolder assertion of a new privilege 
than the rejection of a taxing Bill. It is evident that, if 
the claim can be made good, the House of Commons will be 
compelled to provide for the public necessities by annual 
grants, on pain of losing the exclusive control over the 
finances which it has exercised without interruption for cen- 
turies. The House of Lords, if it can refuse new taxes and 
prevent the repeal of old ones, possesses an absolute right of 
veto on every detail of a Ministerial Budget ; and, accord- 
ingly, the debate of Monday evening turned almost entirely 
on estimates and balance-sheets which have never been 
formally under the consideration of the House. A Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer necessarily makes every part of his 
financial scheme so far consistent with the whole that the 
new taxes which he proposes are correlative with the reduc- 
tion which he effects in other parts of the system. It may 
be a happy accident that the Paper-duty is retained in addi- 
tion to a tenth penny of tax upon income, but it is certain 
that the House of Commons would not have consented to 
the present Income-tax except for the purpose of making 
good a reduction in the Excise. Its decision, both as to the 
amount and as to the distribution of the public burdens, has 
been, for the first time in modern history, deliberately over- 
ruled. Lord Monteacte has proved that the produce of the 
Paper-tax can ill be spared, and Lord Dersy has demon- 
strated, with superfluous fulness, the utter antagonism which 
exists between the angry Mr. Guapstong of 1857 and the 
confident CHANCELLOR of the Excuequer of 1860. The 
same arguments might have been used as appropriately in 
stpport of the equally legal proposition that a bad money 
bill ought, in the last resort, to be defeated by the refusal 
of the Royal assent. The Budget was ambitious, rash, 
and almost wilfully dangerous. The House of Lords has 
mended one of its numerous defects with a patch taken 
out of the fabric of the unwritten Constitution. It would 
perhaps have been more prudent to leave the Minister and | 
the House of Commons in the wrong than to disturb the | 
traditional conventions which restrain the different powers 


in the State. Yet it must be repeated that Mr. GLapstonz, 
his colleagues, and the House of Commons are chiefly to — 
blame for the anomaly’which has arisen, It was not reason- | 
able to ask the Lords to become accomplices in a kite-flying | 
tinancial speculation, 


As to the Paper-duty itself, or rather as to the estimated 
balance between revenue and expenditure, there can scarcely 
be any longer two opinions. The House of Lords would 
have protected the national interest better than the House 
of Commons if they had been its legitimate guardians in 
matters of finance, and their partial readjustment of the 
fiscal equilibrium may he welcomed as an unexpected boon. 
The deficit which Mr, Guapstone had contrived for the 
ensuing year would not have been less than 12,000,000/., un- 
less it had been reduced to somewhat more than 10,000,000/. 
by the continuance of the war duties on tea and sugar. 
Notwithstanding a change in the mode of collecting the 
Income-tax which enables him to calculate on receiving 
three-fourths of the total amount within the financial 
year, he would require an Income-tax of 14d., or, with 
the addition of the extra tea and sugar duties, a rate of 
more than 1s., to balance the receipts with the expenditure. 
For the current year, the Budget presents scarcely the sem- 
blance of a surplus, although it is possible that the increase 
of revenue may exceed the unforeseen margin of expendi- 
ture. But for the change in the mode of collecting the In- 
come-tax, an immediate charge of 14d. in the pound would 
have been n to present even the delusive equili- 
brium which has been produced by the application of national 
capital to help out the shortcomings of the revenue. The 
Spanish repayment, added to the anticipated duties on malt 
and hops, will make up a total of 1,640,000/., and with the 
deferred payment or re-borrowing of the instalment of 
Exchequer Bonds, the virtual addition to the National Debt 
is nearly equal to the whole amount of reduced taxes, and 
double the annual produce of the Paper-duty. In the com- 
mencement of the Russian war, Mr. GLADSTONE stood alone 
in the opinion that it was possible to carry on the struggle 
by means of increased taxation. In time of peace, he thinks 
it justifiable to discount future receipts, to draw on the 
capital account, and to borrow, for the sole purpose of 
reducing taxes of average pressure and inconvenience, 
No statesman is less liable to the charge of an exces- 
sive conformity with the opinions of others, but Mr. 
GuapsToxE’s gift of pugnacity is never fully displayed 
except in the frequent instances when he has occasion to 
contradict himself. His antagonists wiil generally do 
well to follow the example of Lord Dersy by answering the 
new financial doctrines from the old financial speeches 
corded in Haxsarv. There is nothing deliberately dishonest 
in the inconsistency which besets all extemporaneous theorists 
when they strike out broad principles and generalizations in 
the heat of discussion, but unfortunately figures and balances 
in the bank are not as versatile as genius. The two millions 
of lapsed Annuities have been destined by Mr. GLapsronz 
to as many different purposes as a windfall from which 
some sanguine young couple determines to extract the 

t possible amount of pleasure. Sober reflection shows 
that, if the legacy has been spent in a new piano, it will not 
pay also for a fortnight at Paris, and too often it appears 
at last that the whole amount is wanted to pay outstanding 
bills. Mr. Guapsrone’s windfall, which was to buy up the 
Income-tax, has been more than balanced by increased ex- 
penditure, and now he has not the smallest scruple in throwing 
it all away on superfluous luxuries of wine and paper. 

The Duke of Arcy.u defended his colleagues with a hearty 
loyalty which is becoming a rare virtue among official 
politicians, and yet, with an odd bluntness, he repudiated the 
principal doctrines of the Budget, and of the speech by which 
it was introduced. Mr, GiapstTone boasted of his imaginary 
relief of the poor at the expense of property, and he more 
than once intimated an inclination to round off his calcula- 
tions by taking a shilling in the pound. His friendly 
advocate in the House of Lords expressed an opinion that it 
would be impossible to maintain, for a leagthened period, even 
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the less oppressive burden of a tod. tax. The Duke of 
ARGYLL, with evident sincerity, repudiated, on the part of the 
Government, the monstrous project of starving the country 
into compulsory inaction by rendering the taxes as burden- 
some as possible in proportion to their amount. It seems 
that the doctrine has never been broached by its author in 
the Cabinet, but Mr, Giapstone intended to convey it to 
the House of Commons when he taunted his countrymen 
with their ignorant patience of taxation; nor is there 
any doubt that Mr. Bricut’s coarser and more candid 
exposition of the same theory coincided with an opinion 
first announced by Mr. Giapstone in the spring of 1854. 
There wag more force in the vindication of the process by 
which the number of customable articles has been reduced 
from hundreds to tens. It was undoubtedly desirable to 
clear the tariff of 350 different duties which produced a 
collective revenue of only 7oool., but the benefit of such 
changes, though it may be unmixed and indisputable, is at 
best comparatively trifling. Those who hold that the 
sources of revenue should be numerous and various assume 
that they are all to be productive. It is more scientific and 
more convenient to raise a revenue from thirty or forty 
articles than, in imitation of Prrr, to reduce the meshes of 
the fiseal net so as to catch a thousand worthless fry. ‘The 
question between Mr, Giapstone and his more serious 
crities is only whether any of the larger fish should be 
allowed to slip through. In general it may be said that the 
details of his Budget are more defensible than the main 
principle of taking off taxes in the face of a deficit. 

Lord Patmerston shows much practical good sense in 
meeting the rebuff which his colleague has received by a 
dilatory and formal proceeding which pledges the Govern- 
ment and the House to nothing. It would not have been 
prudent to trust the conduct of the affair to the discretion of 
private and irresponsible patriotism, nor could the Ministers 
e-nveniently resent by any violent demonstration the defeat 
of a measure which they are supposed almost unani- 
mously to dislike and deprecate. The House of Lords, even 
if it is held to have committed a little formal wrong, has 
combined the innovation with the assertion of the great 
substantial right that the revenue ought to cover the 
expenditure. The Paper-duty, except in the opinion of 
a special class of traders, is assuredly not as unpopular as 
the Income-tax; nor will a more legible penny newspaper 
enliven the breakfast-table of the middle classes as certainly 
as stronger tea sweetened by a more liberal allowance of 
sugar. The prudent suggestion of the Minister seems to 
meet with the approval of the House, notwithstanding the 
efforts of Mr. Wuatiey and Mr. Diesy Seymour to disturb 
the resolute taciturnity of the Home Secretary. In sub- 
stance it is determined to do nothing in a hurry, and a 
Council of War never fights, especially after an adjournment. 
Nevertheless, the benefit conferred by the House of Lords on 
the country is confined to the additional security afforded to 
tne Exchequer. The constitutional question which has been 
raised must some day be settled, perhaps not without serious 
inconvenience, 


THE FIRST FRUITS OF THE MADRAS MINUTE. 


HATEVER may be the faults of Mr. Witson’s finan- 

cial scheme, it is impossible not to sympathize with 
his unflinching resolution to face all the dangers which 
Sir Cuartes Trevetyan has wantonly prepared for the 
Government of India rather than exhibit any symptom of 
weakness, The solitary defence which the friends of the 
self-willed Governor of Mapras have attempted to put for- 
ward on his behalf has already broken down. His readi- 
ness to brave all the consequences to the Empire and to 
himself which the publication of his Minute involved has 
been palliated, and even praised, on the ground that it was 
an effectual, and the only effectual, means of checking a policy 
which he believed to be full of peril. The result is, that 
the policy is not checked, and the peril is doubled. Even 
from his own point of view, Sir Coartes TREVELYAN’S justi- 
fication could only be that he foresaw the popular resistance 
which the new scheme of taxation would excite, and deli- 
berately resolved to aggravate the risk to the utmost, from 
the conviction that the Calcutta authorities would be de- 
terred from proceeding with the measures which had been 
announced, This is what has been styled chivalrous 
devotion; and if Sir Cuartes Trevetyan himself had 
been the only person to suffer from his rashness, the 
phrase might have been allowed to pass, Unfortu- 


nately, the mischief will not end with the recal of the 
rebellious Governor. His attempt has failed, the Income-tax 
is not to be abandoned, and if his threats of popular insur- 
rection should ever be realized, the crime of applying the 
torch to material always sufficiently inflammable will be all 
his own. The publication of the Madras Minute made it 
difficult for Mr. Wrison to advance, and almost impossible 
to retire. He has probably chosen the right course in press- 
ing on his scheme of taxation with increased rapidity. 
While the only native opposition which had shown itself 
was limited to the individual discontent which a novel and 
formidable system of direct taxation was certain to excite, 
it would have been possible to recede without the appear- 
ance of fear; but now that warnings have taken almost 
the form of a threat, and a Provincial Governor has placed 
himself at the head of the malcontents, there would be 
perhaps more danger in yielding to the implied menace 
than in facing the worst with the dogged persistence 
which the people have learned to associate with the character 
of their rulers, and to which alone we owe their subjection 
at this moment. The danger is not one to be overcome 
by the soundest arguments, and though Mr. WILson appears 
to have given a triumphant answer to the most serious 
charges which Sir Cuartes TrEVELYAN brought against his 
project, he may find it easier to confute an opponent than to 
appease the discontent of a suspicious and ill-affected popu- 
lation. The accusation of having shown undue partiality to 
Europeans was one which Mr. Wirson had no difficulty in 
refuting, but the severe equality of his scheme of taxation 
will not easily overcome the sense of oppression which Sir 
Cuartes TREVELYAN has laboured to create, It was an 
equally easy task to demonstrate the impossibility of retrieving 
the finances of India by military economy alone. But natives 
who had begun to reconcile themselves to the prospect of a 
burden which circumstances had rendered inevitable will 
not easily be persuaded of the absolute necessity of a tax 
which one of the chiefs among their rulers has declared to 
be a needless exaction. It was well, perhaps, to affect 
a confidence proportioned to the real peril, and Mr. 
Wison must be undérstood as addressing himself to native 
rather than English readers when he declared that the 
difficulty of carrying the new law into effect would be 
much less formidable than many of the duties which 
Indian officials have to undertake. Here, at any rate, 
it is idle to disguise the truth. Infinite tact and judgment 
in the execution of the law will be needed now to ensure the 

uiescence of the people, Sullen submission is almost the 
best that can be looked for, but even this will be preferable 
to the revival of the hopes which our arms have crushed, 
and which the first symptom of alarm on the part of the 
Government would be likely to renew. 

Even while showing a bold front to opposition, it will be 
possible to do much to mitigate the most objectionable parts 
of the new tax. ‘There is one clause in Mr, Wizson’s Bill 
which may save it from shipwreck. After prescribing 
minute regulations for the assessment of the tax precisely on 
the English model, he has left himself a door of escape by 
giving to the local authorities an almost unlimited license to 
adjust and collect the tax in any way which they may 
find practicable. Ifthe exception should become the rule, 
the Income-tax may become a possibility. Under this 
sanction, any district collector who has made himself 
familiar with the character and the prejudices of the people 
over whom he is placed, may contrive to levy the required 
revenue without the aggravation which the machinery of our 
Income-Tax would be certain to occasion in most parts 
of India. The practical result will no doubt be that the 
quota of each man will be settled by arbitrary authority. 
There is more of this even in the operation of the English 
Act than is generally admitted, and a population born to 
subjection will feel less indignation than we should do at 
an arbitrary assessment, provided they find it to be substan- 
tially equal and just. Any attempt by an official to adjust 
with absolute precision the burden to be borne by each indi- 
vidual tax-payer would be as absurd as the expectation that 
Hindoos will be induced to furnish correct returns of their 
annual income ; but it may be possible to parcel out the 
population of a town ora district into classes without much 
risk of subjecting any one toa higher assessment than he 
ought to bear. Should free scope be given to the modifi- 
cations which may be called for in different districts, the 
rather pedantic machinery of Mr. Witson’s tax may work 
itself into a réugh but not altogether unfair classification, 
somewhat on the principle of Mr, Harrinerton’s bill, 
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That some such result will be achieved is the most hopeful 
view of the project ; but everything must depend on the 
tact of the officers employed in the assessment, and the 
Government must be prepared for no small amount of dis- 
satisfaction in localities which happen to be under the direc- 
tion of any but the best class of officials. Indeed, whatever 
care may be taken to render the actual working of the Act 
as palatable as possible, a systematic opposition seems now 
to be inevitable. Until the arrival of the last mail, the 
Indian press could find no words strong enough to express 
the admiration which it felt for Mr. Witsox. Some of this 
adulation was probably due to the satisfaction of the news- 
paper cliques at seeing the triumph of a newly-imported 
statesman over the unpopular Legislative Council; but 
nothing could show more plainly the character of the step 
which Sir CHar.tes TREVELYAN has taken than the sudden 
change which it has produced in the tone of a large portion 
of the Indian press. One paper insists that “ Associations 
“ must be organized, and spread everywhere ;” and another, 
which began by praising everything Mr. Wixson said or did, 
has discovered that, till Sir Cuartes Trevetyan recalled 
them to the main point, they had all too much overlooked 
the dangers of a novel and simultaneous tax on 150 millions 
of native subjects, and suggests that “ the importation of an 
“English financier is the dearest bargain the country 
“was ever called upon to pay for.” In Madras, the 
example of the Governor is naturally looked upon as a justi- 
fication for what had before been thought nothing less than 
treason. The Jndian Statesman concludes a long attack on 
the financial policy of the Government with these observa- 
tions :—“ We know not that we should have felt ourselves 
“ justified in speaking thus plainly but for the opportune 
“ appearance of Sir C. TReveLyan’s Minute. We might even 
“ have been accused of seditious aims at stirring up the people 
“ against the Government ; though we presume that no such 
“ motives can be imputed to the Governor of Mapras .... 
“ We fight under the shield of Acuiizs.” These are but 
the beginnings of the reaction from the unbounded popu- 
larity which Mr. Wirson seemed at first to enjoy. Less 
temperate organs will be found for those who would wil- 
lingly fight in earnest “under the shield of AcnrtuEs ;” 
and, whatever may be the issue, the Government can no 
longer hope to carry out its scheme of taxation without en- 
countering an organized agitation in place of what might 
otherwise have amounted to nothing more than desultory 
murmurs. 


GARIBALDI AND ITALY. 


T seems to be generally thought that the absence of a 
reverse is a decisive indication of GaripaLpI’s ap- 
proaching success. By this tine he may probably have 
raised the whole available population of Sicily, and his sup- 
plies of men, of money, and of stores from the North will 
only be limited by the risk and difficulty of transmission. It 
is highly probable that the Neapolitan troops will be driven 
from Palermo, from Syracuse, and from the city of Messina ; 
but the success which may be reasonably anticipated will 
only restore the people of Sicily to the position which they 
held till it became untenable in 1848 and 1849. As longas 
the Royal forces hold the sea, the Straits, and the citadel of 
Messina, the possession of the island by an insurgent popu- 
lation is only provisional and insecure. The fortress com- 
mands the town and the best harbour in Sicily, and it 
is impossible to take it, especially when the defence is 
supported by ships of war, without a siege train anda regular 
process of attack. Through this entrance the Power which 
occupies the opposite shore may at any time pour his entire 
military force, and, with the aid of steamers, the invaders can 
reach any part of the seaboard, before preparations can be 
made to resist a landing. As long as the Sardinian Govern- 
ment abstains from direct participation in the contest, the 
Neapolitan fleet must retain the undisputed command of the 
sea, for it would be impossible to wink at the interference of 
a Sardinian frigate on behalf of the insurrection, although 
GaRIBALDI's embarcation was allowed to take place without 
remonstrance. During the later years of the great war, the 
possession of the sea by the English navy enabled Ferpinanp 
IV. to retain his Sicilian throne, notwithstanding the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of the French and Neapolitan forces. 
While the enemy retains the same advantage, Sicily will be 
‘always at the mercy of the King of Naptes. 
The hopes and designs of the patriotic leader are evi- 
dently not confined to the liberation of the island. A re- 


volution on the mainland, and the consequent union of all 
Italy into a nation, will form a nobler and perhaps a more 
practicable achievement. The army and fleet which Gari- 
BALDI has hitherto defied will be at the disposal of any 
Government which can succeed in establishing itself at 
Naples; nor will the garrison of Messina hold out 
against the national will, when it finds that it has 
become an insurgent force through the dethronement 
or flight of its present master. The political enter- 
prise will probably explain and justify the rashness of 
the military expedition. It is not impossible that Ganri- 
BALDI himself may follow the Royal troops across the Straits ; 
and if he establishes himself on the Continent, he will pro- 
bably succeed in forcing the hand of his own Sovereign. The 
whole of Northern Italy is at this moment looking with 
hope and sympathy to the contest, and there is no reason 
to doubt that Vicror Emmanvet is willing eventually to 
follow the popular impulse. The base dynasty of the 
Bovursons is, to a true Italian, as legitimate an object of 
attack as an Austrian invader. There will be no difficulty, 
when the occasion arises, in providing a formal pretext for 
a quarrel which has long since become inveterate. 

The real impediment in this, and in all other directions, to 
the progressive independence of Italy is to be found in the 
selfish jealousy and ambition of France. There may 
possibly be a foundation in fact for the statement that the 
Emperor Naprotron has already given notice of his 
determination to claim a further equivalent for any 
further aggrandizement of Piedmont. It is even sus- 
pected that he has had the audacity to fix on Genoa 
as the price of the annexation of Sicily, and in Naples 
itself he would undoubtedly thwart the efforts of 
Italian patriots by dynastic intrigues in favour of some 
dependent of his house. The French garrison has for 
the twentieth time received orders of countermand 
after the announcement of the immediate evacuation of 
Rome, and the Pope still remains to be used as a cover for 
designs against the freedom of Italy. The avenger of the 
Church on the rebellious king of Upper Italy might almost 
expect to be canonized, notwithstanding his present state of 
constructive excommunication, and no policy is so popular 
in France as a practical assertion of the right of per- 
petual inte: ference in foreign countries. The ambiguous 
oracles of the Tuileries alternately reprobate and renounce 
GaARIBALDI—reserving at the same time the right of that which 
calls itself Order, to protest against that which it calls Revo- 
lution. It is not unlikely that the Sicilian expedition may have 
been regarded with complacency at Paris as an opening for new 
encroachments on Italian independence ; and it is certain that 
the entire subversion of the Neapolitan dynasty, and the union 
of the whole country under one sceptre, would be far more in- 
consistent with the Imperial policy than the maintenance of 
the existing misrule. The apparent timidity and hesitation of 
the daring Minister who has created the Italian Kingdom 
can only be explained by the necessity or expediency of 
listening to the unwelcome dictation of France. Count 
Cavour, however, has within the last year more than once 
baffled his Imperial patron, though not without a heavy 
sacrifice. The time may soon arrive when he will point 
out the prudence of yielding to universal opinion, and 
assume the duty of securing Southern Italy from the 
dangers of revolution and democracy. 

The Italians have now a winning game to play, if only 
they are thoroughly in earnest. The attempt to secure 
Tuscany for a French Prince was defeated by the tacit 
unanimity of the people ; and a similar intrigue at Nuples 
will only become feasible if the intruder succeeds in buying 
up the mass of the army. GartBaLpI, who is happily no 
diplomatist, will not fail to denounce any treasonable attempt 
in favour of French interests, and to punish it as far as his 
power extends, Even in the worst event, a foreign nominee 
would, with his courtiers and his officers, be as completely 
isolated in the midst of his subjects as the Austrians when 
they occupied Milan. The independent portion of Italy 
would consolidate its national existence until the oppor- 
tunity arrived for completing the task by the exclusion of 
alien usurpation. 

It must be admitted that the French Government may 
dislike the establishment of an Italian kingdom on other 
grounds beside its projects of ambition and aggrandizement. 
One half of Italy enjoys a representative constitution, and 
the benefits of freedom would be extended to Naples and 
Sicily if the enterprise of GarIBALDI were crowned with 
success, The position of despotic France would be somewhat 
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awkward when entirely surrounded by States and Govern- 
ments more or less Parliamentary. The national vanity might 
resent the confession that Frenchmen were unfit for the 
franchises which were found beneficial not only in England, 
in Switzerland, and in Belgium, but in Italy, in Prussia, 
and even in Spain itself. The first NapoLeon was not em- 
barrassed by any similar contrast in any part of the Con- 
tinent, and yet, after fourteen years of servitude, even his 
much-enduring subjects at last discovered the necessity of 
obtaining some instalment of freedom. 

All Englishmen wish well to Garrpatpt and his cause, 
but it is not the business of the Government to interfere, 
except for the purpose of excluding, as far as possible, all 
other foreign intervention. If Sicily and Naples succeed in 
annexing themselves to the Italian Kingdom, the new State, 
when it is once established, will be entitled to all the immu- 
nities and securities of the public law of Europe. It is the 
interest of Italy to cultivate the good-will a an eventual 
ally who can never attempt any encroachment as a set-off 
against the protection which may probably be required and 
granted. In the contest which seems impending over Europe, 
England will be found the strongest defender of national 
rights and existing frontiers against France, as well as against 
Austria. It is impossible that English statesmen should 
at any time grudge or regret any height of greatness and 
prosperity to which Italy may attain. The establishment and 
maintenance of States too powerful to become dependencies 
of France ought to form the main object of European policy. 


SEARCHING FOR PRECEDENTS. 


for precedents” is a thoroughly English ope- 

ration, What might not have been the vitality of half-a- 
dozen Continental constitutions, now dead and buried, if it 
had been possible, when a hitch occured in theState machinery, 
to appoint a Committee to search for precedents! The usual 
expedient in France, when France had a Chamber and de- 
bates, was to have a long wrangle about “logic.” Because 
the sovereignty of the people was acknowledged, or because 
the succession to the throne was hereditary, such and such 
consequences logically followed, or logically didn’t follow ; 
and as the “logic” of French politicians never convinced any 
human being, the side which was outvoted hoarded up its 
opinion till it had an opportunity of giving effect to it behind 
a barricade in the street. Well, there is an end of that now ; 
for the present institutions of the French provide a supreme 
arbitration in all quarrels. But, next to the persuasive in- 
fluence of five hanated thousand bayonets, there is no sedative 
for Constitutional controversy like a Committee to search for 
precedents, Blessed is the nation whose journals are full of 
precedents, even though they be no more striking, historically, 
than the rejection of the Stone-bottle Bill or the vote on the 
Bill for abolishing stamp-duty in the Isle of Man. Mr. 
Bricur may sneer at a Constitution which has to have 
one of its most important articles hunted up by a 
Committee ; but here, positively, is his favourite Con- 
stitution of the United States on the point of having 
a large hole torn in it, all for want of precedents, and 
of a Committee to search for them. The Whig and 
Democratic parties have successively gone to pieces, and the 
North and South are formally arrayed against each other 
because nobody can say whether the Territories have or have 
not a right to prohibit slavery before they become States. 
Precedents might decide the matter, and precedents in the 
English sense there are in plenty; but precedents cannot 
co-exist with a written Constitution, and the two sections of 
Americans are nearer falling upon each other than they ever 
were before, because their quarrel turns on the interpre- 
tation of a written document which everybody construes 
in the sense he likes best. 

There is no doubt what the Committee of the House of 
Commons will find in the prosecution of its search. It will 
find that the Lords have refused to assent to several Money 
Bills, but that they have all been too insignificant to raise a 
question between the Houses. It will read the fate of the 
Stone-bottle Bill, and of the Isle of Man Stamp Bill, and of 
the Custom-house Officers’ Fees Bill, and of the Welsh 
Coasting Trade in Coals Bill. The simple truth, then, is, 
that the House of Lords possessed the privilege theoretically, 
but employed it gingerly, and was gradually allowing it to 
fall into desuetude. Why then did it, wisely or unwisely, 
venture on so serious a step as the rejection of the 


Paper-duty Bill? Because the two Powers who were 


likely to take umbrage at its boldness had done all they 
possibly could to enfeeble their own position. The theory 
of supply is, that the Queen demands what she requires 
for the year ; but her present Ministers put into her mouth, 
along with the expression of her willingness to dispense with 
the Paper-duty, an intimation that she could scarcely do 
without it even now, and that next year she did not know 
where in the world to look for money. Mr, GLapsTone’s 
statement that there would be a vast deficit in a twelve- 
month, and that he had not an idea how it should be pro- 
vided for, was in fact destructive of the constitutional 
theory which, if it confines the question of supply to the 
current year, does not permit indulgence to be granted at 
one moment with an express declaration that at a future 
time it will have to be made up for by some unknown and 
obscurely-described exaction, And, as if to invite cor- 
rection of this blunder, the House of Commons gave the 
Lords the broad hint of an enormously diminished majority. 
When one branch of the Legislature states, in the most 
significant of all language, that it has pretty nearly altered 
anopinion it had hastly expressed, the other House naturally 
suspects that it will not too energetically back its conclusion, if 
afterwards set aside. In short, the House of Lords, if it 
has somewhat overstepped its powers as settled by contem- 
porary practice, has done so under extraordinarily favourable 
circumstances. If the QuEen’s Ministers wish to protect the 
Queen’s privileges, and the House of Commons to guard its 
own, they must remember that they are bound to act with 
common caution. The House of Commons must not pass 
Money Bills by nine votes after giving them a second read- 
ing by fifty or sixty, and the CHanceLtor of the Excurquer 
must not affront the strongest prepossessions of a thrifty 
nation by telling it that it may revel in cheap paper for the 
present, but that in what form and by what sacrifices it will 
hereafter have to pay for the luxury, Heaven only knows, 
As to the vote itself, there is really no difference of 
opinion from John o’Groat’s to the Land’s End. Many people 
are afraid of the consequences, and there can be no doubt 
that a very inconvenient precedent has been created ; but, 
on the assumption that the Ministers do not resign and the 
Houses do not quarrel, there is universal satisfaction every- 
where. We have all felt long since that we are paying too 
enormous a price for the advantage of having the Manchester 
gentlemen represented in the Cabinet. Our whole plan of 
finance has been disarranged. Indirect taxation has been 
discredited by official sarcasms, and endangered by a policy 
which confines it to a few staple articles of consump- 
tion. Direct taxation has been immensely augmented, 
and room made for its intrusion, in some unfamiliar but 
oppressive form, into the very marrow of our fiscal system. 
Considering that the schemes which carried with them these 
consequences had the further effect of making our foreign 
policy ridiculous, they were hard enough to put up with with- 
out the additional aggravation of losing the Paper-duty. As 
the Cabinet contains two gentlemen besides Mr. GLapsToNnE 
who, as Chancellors of the Exchequer, have argued that this 
duty, though objectionable like all taxes, is not at all worse 
than many others, and that it could only be given up in some 
extraordinary flush of financial prosperity, we suppose we may 
assume without offence that it was going to be thrown away 
at a moment like the present on the score of the political 
advantages derivable from Mr. Grpson’s presence in the 
Cabinet and Mr. Bricut’s half-contemptuous support out- 
side. Neither the country nor the House of Commons took 
this view of the Budget originally, for both were bewildered 
by the magnificent reasons which Mr. GLapsTone assigned 
for creating an artificial deficit ; but the fumes of the Cuan- 
CELLOR of the ExcHeQquer’s champagne are long since dis- 
sipated, and all are now alive to the very plain meaning of 
his proposals. Mr. Greson himself is dear at the price asked, 
and as for Mr. Bricut, he really seems to pocket the money 
and give nothing in return, except a grumbling intima- 
tion that it is very little, and he means to ask for more. 
In addition, too, to the general impression of the inadequacy 
of the value received, there is an earnest desire every- 
where to force a tolerably full exchequer on Mr. GLapstonE. 
For God’s sake let us prevent his having a deficit next year, 
is the universal cry. This year, the state of the national 
finance was as ordinary and commonplace as possible—there 
was no deficit and no surplus—and yet see what a Budget 
he has made of it! Ifsuch are his exploits when receipts 
and expenditure balance, what on earth will he do when the 
country is not paying its way? It is not unlikely that the 
public will suffer Mr. Guapstone as Chancellor for a few 
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years longer, but its almost enthusiastic approval of the 
retention of the Paper-duty indicates the conditions it will 
make with him. It will have no prospective deficits. Do 
what you please with the supply and expenditure of the 
current year. Abolish old taxes, if you must, and devise 
new ones, if you can. But confine your experiments to the 
finance of the ensuing twelve months, and leave us not 
insolvent to the chances of the future and the mercy of 
Mr. Baiant. 


THE DIPLOMATIC HORIZON. 


MONG the motives which induced the Lords to take 
the very serious step of enforcing the retention of a tax 
repealed by the Commons, a prominent place is to be assigned 
to the conviction that the money will be needed for the 
defence of the country and of Europe. The war with China 
was on the lips of the speakers. A very different war was 
in their minds. Mr. Girapstone’s Budget is justly condemned 
as tending—if not, as its judicious friends insinuate, actually 
meant—to cripple the nation on the eve, it may be, of a 
great struggle. It is too true that the cruel and profligate 
rapacity of the French Government still threatens Europe 
with war. Publie accounts announce continued activity in 
the French arsenals, and new additions to the already enor- 
mous numbers of the French army. With these accounts 
our private information entirely corresponds. If, indeed, we 
were to believe all the statements that come to us, we should 
be driven to the conclusion that the immediate aim of the 
French Emperor's aggressive preparations was our shores. 
But it has never seemed, nor does it now seem, to us probable 
that we shall be the next assailed. The trial which awaits 
us is not that of making up our minds to defend our own 
country, as to which we are allagreed. It is that of making 
up our minds to assist with our whole force the next European 
nation which may become the victim of an aggression sure 
ultimately to extend to ourselves. There is among us, as 
there has been in all nations bound to other nations by 
interest and duty, and threatened in common with them, a 
party anxious, from shortsighted selfishness, to desert the 
confederacy, and convinced—if wilful infatuation can be 
called conviction—that the insolent aggressor will be ap- 
peased by weakuess and submission. On the co-operation of 
this party, which he has done his utmost to secure—as well 
as on the personal connexions which he has been unhappily 
able to form with our leading statesmen—Louis NapoLeon 
probably calculates as a check, at any critical moment, upon 
what he must see to be the rising spirit of the English people. 
But he probably calculates still more, and certainly with much 
better reason, on the great fleet which he is creating—it may 
be, not for immediate purposes of maritime aggression, but 
asa screw on England while his other designs are carried 
out, first, perhaps, in the East, then upon the Rhine. 

We will go as far as any peacemonger in abusing war, and 
deploring the waste of national wealth in powder and shot. 
The present situation seems to us no more glorious than 
being waylaid by a highwayman or chased by a pirate. The 
only comfort we can draw from it is, that the nation may 
become—and, indeed, it hasalready become—greater under the 
trial, and that the issue of the contest may be to quell once for 
all the spirit of French ambition, and give to Europe and to 
France herself the blessing of secure and lasting peace. 
But it is idle to doubt the existence or the imminency of 
the danger. It springs, as we have before said, from no 
personal or accidental cause, but from causes deeply seated 
in the history and temper of the French people. Fawning 
on the Emperor to prevent French aggression is like strok- 
ing the crater of Vesuvius to preventan eruption. If Louis 
Napo.eon is not the elect of the French people, he is their re- 
presentative. With the exception of that small party of Con- 
stitutionalists which our statesmen have done their best to 
alienate, all France goes with him heart and soul in hisschemes. 
Not a twinge of shame was felt by the nation at the annex- 
ation of Savoy, or at the nefarious arts by which it was 
accomplished, The mendacity, the duplicity, the hypocri- 
tical pretexts, the insolent mockery of universal suffrage, as 
they led to the aggrandizement of France, were received 
with unalloyed satisfaction and universal applause. This 
proof of the utter absence of a controlling conscience in a 
nation armed with enormous powers of aggression is the 
really formidable part of the Savoy affair. When our Govern- 
ment, in manifest, though irregular self-defence, seized the 
Danish fleet at Copeuhagen, its act was arraigned, and has 
never ceased to be arraigned by a large party in the nation, 


as contrary to the laws of morality and the national honour. 
Lord PALMERSTON was condemned by the House of Commons 
for his filibustering in China ; and if a majority of the con- 
stituencies reversed the condemnation, they did so in the con- 
viction that his act was reconcilable with honour, strengthened 
perhaps by the recollection of his conduct and that of his 
opponents during the Russian war. But in France it is 
enough for the author of a hundred perfidies and treacheries 
to plead that he has added to the sacred territory of 
“the sun of nations,” and his statue is at once crowned 
with laurels, and placed by French historians in the 
pantheon of everlasting fame. What has France left 
herself but military ambition? What hold but the gratifi- 
cation of her military ambition has Louis Napo.noy, or any 
adventurer who may climb into his place when he is gone, 
upon the heart of a nation which, to do it justice, has uever 
been content with bread alone? Six hundred thousand 
Frenchmen are in arms, and a vast fleet has been collected for 
the indulgence of the ruling passion. Would the ruler of 
France be permitted, even if he were disposed, to send the men 
back to their homes inglorious, and leave the fleet to rot 
useless in the ports ? 

The diplomatic horizon is everywhere dark, and in the East 
it portends storm. Yet, upon the whole, it is not unhopeful. 
The traditional object of French diplomatists is to surround 
France with weak and subservient nations. That object 
is now in a fair way to be completely frustrated by a course 
of events to which France herself has unwittingly coutri- 
buted. The enterprise of Garipatpr tends to liberate Italy 
from the French as well as from the Boursons and the 
Austrians. Of this fact the French Government, through its 
journals, has shown itself well aware. An attempt will 
probably be made to set up a French satrapy in 
place of the expelled tyrant of Naples, as an attempt 
was made to set up a French satrapy in place of 
the expelled Grand Duke of Tuscany ; but there is reason 
to hope it will be made with no better success. The real 
Muratist party at Naples consists of two or three surviving 
officials of the old Muratist régime ; and an appeal to universal 
suffrage, managed by French agents and coerced by the 
French bayonets which we are not surprised to hear are for 
the present to remain at Rome, is a scheme which, familiar as 
it may be to the Imperial mind, it would surely not be very 
difficult to foil. We may venture to hope, therefore, that 
Italy will be great and independent. In Germany, matters 
look not so well, The Prussian Regent's assurance of uni- 
versal Joyalty to the Fatherland must, we fear, be read 
rather as an exhortation than as a statement of fact. 
Yet even in Germany all is at bottom tending the right 
wuy. After the blow which French vengeance has inflicted 
on her, Austria must reform thoroughly, and restore 
the independence of her different populations, or she must 
die. The issue of her wavering fate is now the grand point 
of interest in European politics, But, be that issue what it 
may—whether Austria deceive all expectation by putting 
tyranny and Jesuitism finally behind her, and returning to 
the better path, or whether she go to pieces, as everything 
now portends—she will cease to be a power of evil in German 
councils; and nothing but her influence prevents Germany 
from being, for defensive purposes at least, a united nation. 
No doubt, ‘should a crisis immediately arrive, a road 
might be opened to the enemy by the treachery of the 
petty German princes whose meanness French diplomatists 
so thoroughly understand, and have so often turned to fatal 
account. The partial mediatization of petty principalities 
which took place after the war with Naro.zon has, unfor- 
tunately, not proved a real approach to that great Kuropean 
object—the unity of the German nation. It has rather 
tended to create in the confederacy separate interests of a 
stronger and more uncontrollable kind, The old Confederation, 
with as many independent States as there are days in the year, 
was in some respects more capable of being controlled by a 
Diet or a dictator in the hour of danger, and offered Jess facility 
to an intriguing enemy seeking to form a treacherous combina- 
tion in his own favour. To expect self-sacrifice of the German 
princes would be imbecile. It is the misfortune of royalty, 
especially of petty royalty, to be reared in a fool's paradise 
of consecrated selfishness, which shuts out all thoughts more 
noble thaa the preservation of dynastic interests. But 
across the boundaries of the petty States an intense desire 
for union, and an intelligent sense of the common interests 
of the nation, have spread through the whole German race ; 
and it may well be hoped that in case of extremity an effort 
would be made, under the leadership of Prussia, which would 
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shake Royal and Serene traitors out of their thrones. French 
intrigue is indirectly accelerating German unity, as the 
seizure of Savoy has roused the spirit of Italian independence. 
And with Germany united, Italy free, Spain restored to 
something of her pristine spirit, and England as she is, 
Europe and liberty will not have much cause to fear lest they 
should be piled into a pedestal for the vanity of Paris. 


THE JESUITS. 


CARCELY any history is more remarkable than that of 
the Jesuits. They have tasted every variety of fortune, 
and worked with every variety of success. They have united 
enthusiasm and intrigue, bigotry and worldly ambition, the 
most unrelenting cruelty and the gentlest charity. They 
have been more dreaded and more courted than Kings and 
Emperors, and they have been despised and insulted as the 
parents of every kind of odious deceit. They have -been 
driven with ignominy from Catholic countries, and de- 
nounced by the Porz, whom it was their one aim in life to 
uphold and defend. Still they have never been conquered, 
and have always shot up again after defeat, thirsting for new 
power, and zealous to govern men and Empires in obedience 
to the Church. That men who have combined so many ele- 
ments of success should have succeeded is by no means sur- 
prising, and it is equally natural that they should have 
awakened the fiercest enmity and encountered an opposition 
that has often forced them to retreat. But what is really 
remarkable and instructive in their history is, that their suc- 
cess, even when unopposed, has broken down, that their 
method of government seems to have an inherent defect in it 
which brings it to an end, and that the very fact of their having 
won a victory ensures a consequent defeat. They can play 
the game of ambition and occupy the seat of government, 
but they cannot govern. Over and over again, they have 
had the most admirable opportunities of ruling as they 
please, and their rule has invariably ended in misfortune. 
The events of 1848, for example, threw two or three con- 
siderable countries of Europe entirely into the hands of the 
Jesuits ; yet now, wherever they have had control, ruin, diffi- 
culty, and discredit stare them in the face. 

In Naples, especially, they have had everything their own 
way. They brought up the young Kine, they taught him, 
and they married him. He began his reign under the most 
favourable circumstances. Every one wished him well, and 
it happened to suit the policy of every great Power that he 
should strengthen his position and hold his place among the 
Sovereigns of Europe. All that was wanted was that 
he should be moderately well advised. It was not 
necessary that he should display any very great virtue, or 
wisdom, or magnanimity. He had only to put a good face 
on his kingship, to make a few concessions, and remove a very 
few obvious causes of discontent. He would then have been 
as safe on his throne as any Continental monarch can pretend 
tobe. The memory of hisfather would have made his good deeds 
appear twice as good as they were, and thrown a veil over all 
his shortcomings. And he and his friends would then have 
been able to render most valuable assistance to the Church 
of which they think so much. The Neapolitans are a very 
Catholic people, and a decently popular Sovereign would 
find them as active as he could wish in the interests 
of religion. The game the Jesuits had to play was as 
obvious as it was easy, and we may well wonder why they 
did not play it. The Jesuit is always represented, both by 
his friends and his enemies, as expressly trained to avoid those 
disqualifications for practical life which naturally beset ecclesi- 
astics who are called on to administer temporal affairs. He is 
educated to be a man of the world. Prudence, tact, and 
long-sightedness are supposed to be inculeated in him from 
his novitiate. He is taught to yield when yielding is wise, 
to use men as the instruments of his cunning brain, and to 
guide them while seeming to humour their follies and weak- 
nesses. Where was the Jesuit cunning at Naples? <A very 
little shrewdness, a very little worldly wisdom, would have 
taught them how to win popularity for the Royal puppet whose 
strings they worked, how to make him as strong in the South 
as Victor Emmanvzt is in the North, and to create in him a 
powerful champion of the Church, always at hand to defend 
her. So, again, in Austria, they had the Government en- 
tirely under their control for years. They were the masters 
of Prince Scuwarzenbera, and Prince ScHWARZENBERG was 
master of the Empire. In no country, however, has less 
ability in governing been shown than in Austria for the last 
ten years, A system has heen created which has at last 


utterly broken up. The resources of the country have not 
been developed—the influence of the Crown has been 
diminished—the prestige of the Church has gradually 
dwindled away. Nobody has been conciliated or satisfied. 


Austriahas gained nonew element of strength,andthe Govern- © 


ment has not done a single act or taken a single measure 
that has raised it in the eyes of Europe. Both at Naples 
and at Vienna the Jesuits, with every facility for showing their 
skill in government, have blundered on with a pedantic 
timorous obstinacy, and have been as helpless and short- 
sighted as the most untrained fraternity of recluse anchorites 
could have shown themselves if suddenly called on to leave 
a convent in the desert and direct the affairs of an Empire. 

We may be sure that the reason of their failure at points 
so remote from each other lies in the system they are called 
on to work, and not in the particular men who happen to 
represent the Jesuit body at Vienna and Naples. The truth 
seems to be, that the whole training and teaching, philosophy, 
arts, and skill of the Jesuits are so directed as to bear on 
individuals. They can govern so far as government can be 
carried on by the will of one cr two persons in authority. 
The scruples of conscience which they suggest or remove, the 
adaptation of manners, tastes, and habits which they pride 
themselves on displaying, and the pertinacity with which 
they urge a policy shaped to promote ecclesiastical ends, 
are all calculated to influence those with whom they 
come in immediate personal contact. So long as kings 
or their reigning favourites had an almost absolute control 
over the destinies of a nation, the Jesuits succeeded in their 
attempts at indirectly subordinating the temporal to the 
spiritual authority. The countries which submitted to them 
paid, in the long run, the penalty which ultimately awaits 
every endeavour to treat all the complex elements of national 
life from the point of view peculiar to one clique, 
interest, or class. But as the Jesuits had possessed 
themselves of the machinery of Government, and as this 
machinery was then of a kind suited to their capacity, they 
maraged to remain at the head of affairs for a considerable 
time without any conspicuous failure. But now the condi- 
tions on which government is possible are entirely different, 
and the Jesuits show no power of altering their training so 
as to meet the change. Their strict discipline made them 
admirable agents, and their ecclesiastical traditions fami- 
liarized them with the intrigues by which one adviser sup- 
plants another, and the holder of the key of the backstairs 
becomes supreme in a palace. But they show no turn 
for the modern arts of government—for the reconcilia- 
tion of conflicting interests, and the promotion of se- 
cular prosperity. The acquaintance with the world which 
they have been encouraged and accustomed to culti- 
vate chiefly consists in observing the vices of mankind with- 
out either sharing in or discountenancing them ; but the 
acquaintance with the world which governors must now 
possess consists in something totally different—in ascertaining 
what those who are governed want, and what they are 
tolerably sure to get. As the Jesuits have no aptitude for 
the kind of government that is made necessary by the pre- 
sent condition of: European society, they have failed ; and 
their failure is one of the best signs of the times we live in. It 
shows that we have at least got past the age of small cunning 
and bed-chamber manceuvring. 


SPANISH AMERICAN REPUBLICS. 


J ye Spanish American Republics have now for thirty 
years been the opprobrium of Liberty, and the friends 
of free institutions have grieved over them too long not to 
be glad of any explanation which does away with the 
necessity of dwelling on their wild pell-mell of revolutions, 
constitutions, civil wars, and dictatorships. Such an expla- 
nation is furnished by an interesting paper in the Revue des 
Deux Mondes. The point of it is that the disturbances of 
Mexico and of South America proceed nearly exclusively 
from the Indian element in those countries. Englishmen 
have been dimly conscious that the so-called Spanish 
Americans are a mongrel race, but they have prebably had 
very inadequate ideas of the extent to which the Spanish 
blood has been diluted, and it is certainly a fact known to 
few that almost every revolutionary leader is a pure Indian. 
We are curiously misled by the Spanish-sounding names of 
these Mexican and South American worthies. Many of us 
have the impression that JuaRkZ, VIDAURRI, and DeGoLLaDo 
are as actual Spanish gentlemen as Sarrortus, NaRvAkz, 
and O’Donnext. Yet the truth is, that the three persons 
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named, who are all Mexicans, generals, and Constitutionalists, 
are neither more nor less than full-blooded Indians, and are 
therefore much nearer relations of the Ojibbeways who were 
exhibited in London a few seasons ago than of any Hidalgo 
in Spain. It need not be said that this circumstance entirely 
destroys the importance of the Spanish American revolu- 
tions as precedents or illustrations. The King of Siam, 
according to Sir Joun Bowrine, is a very intelligent 
Sovereign, and the establishment of a Nepaulese Republic at 
Katmandoo would be a very singular event, but nobody 
would dream of basing any political lesson on the intellect of 
the Siamese Monarch or on the democratic institutions of 
Nepaul. Consciously or unconsciously, we regard no changes 
of Government as political phenomena having interest for our- 
selves except such as occur among races which were reared 
in the religion and civilization of Western Europe. A revo- 
lution or civil war in Spanish America is at most curious. 
The only feeling stronger than curiosity which it should 
excite is pity for the minority of Europeans or semi- 
Europeans which remains in most of these countries, and is 
oppressed or massacred at pleasure by masters who, though 
they speak Spanish and call themselves Christians, are, in 
reality, savages let loose. 

The difference between a European and an Indian leader 
is well illustrated by the history of the rival Presidents of 
the Mexican Republic. Juarez, the so-called Constitution- 
alist President who was lately besieged in Vera Cruz, is, as 
has been stated, an Indian of unmixed blood. Miramon, who 
has been styled the President of the Church party, is, on the 
contrary, a Frenchman by the father’s side and a Spaniard by 
the mother’s—in other words, a European descended from 
two of the finest races in Europe. Of the merits of the 
contest in which these two leaders ure engaged we shall 
only say that it has been grossly misapprehended in the 
United States and in England. It turns on the confiscation 
of Church property ; and this cireumstance has caused some 
degree of mild favour to be extended here and in America 
to JUAREZ, who is the champion of the anti-clerical faction. 
But it is the most foolish of mistakes to institute a com- 
parison between the pillage of the Roman Catholic Church 
in Mexico and the curtailment of its excessive endowments 
in such a country as Sardinia. The Mexican clergy are 
certainly indolent and ignorant, according to European 
standards ; but, with all their defects, they alone prevent 
the Mexican people from relapsing into the belief and 
practices of savage life. The Haytian negro, when the 
destruction of the whites relieved him from the control of 
his priests, went straight back to his Obi, which he scarcely 
deigns to overlay with a thin varnish of Christianity; and 
the Mexican, whether Indian or mongrel, can scarcely even 
now be kept by all the vigilance of his spiritual pastor from 
throwing himself into sorcery and fetish-worship. The cause 
of the Roman Catholic Church in Mexico is therefore for 
once the cause of civilization ; and, if the truth were known, 
it would probably be found that Juarez, who is panegyrized 
by the American papers as the liberal and enlightened 
antagonist of spiritual despotism, is simply the foe of the 
priests because he prefers some private enchantment of his 
own to the celebration of the mass. It is not, however, 
in their views of clerical influence that Mrramon and 
JUAREZ are most advantageously contrasted. The writer in 
the Revue des Deux Mondes mentions several incidents in 
Mrramon’s career which are curiously characteristic of the 
European as distinguished from the Indian. He was 
originally called to the Presidency while engaged in a cam- 
paign at a distance from the capital. A pronunciamiento had 
been successfully accomplished in the City of Mexico, and 
the revolutionists thought to strengthen themselves by 
placing at their head a young and victorious General. 
Mrramon, immediately on his return to Mexico, disavowed 
the entire revolution, and refused to accept the distinction 
proffered tohim. This unheard-of disinterestedness naturally 
caused him to be looked upon as a very different sort of 
Conservative from any hitherto known in that country, and is 
the foundation of all his political influence. Other actions of 
his mentioned in the Revue are his immediate restoration of 
large sums of money seized by his lieutenants, and his re- 
peated refusals to shed more blood than could be helped. 
The virtues thus indicated would not be extraordinarily 
remarkable in Europe, and it is evident that in Mexico they 
might have proceeded quite as much from calculation as from 
character; but the thing to be noted is, that these actions of 
Miramon’s are just those which no man of Indian breed is 
capable of practising. No politician of the native race ever 


yet sacrificed the opportunity of elevating himself to station, 
or gave back money which he could spend, or spared an 
enemy whom it was safe to kill. Juarez:sold his country to 
the Americans without a pang; but civilized men have done 
this before him, and the fatal symptom about him is not his 
treason, but his absolute inability to forego an immediate for 
an ultimate advantage, or to disappoint for one day his savage 
instincts of cupidity and revenge. 

In all Central and South America there are only two 
countries—Brazil and Chili—which are not governed by 
absolute dictators under the forms of a Republic. With 
hardly one exception, these dictators are pure Indians, or 
mulattoes in whom the Indian and negro are mixed, or men 
with some Spanish blood in their veins, who, like the early 
Norman settlers in Ireland, have contracted a taste for savage 
life, and have abjured the habits of civilization. Of this last 
class there are some curious samples in South America— 
such as Urquiza in the Argentine Confederation, CasTILLa 
in Peru, and the Mownageas family, who, though now dis- 
placed, all but succeeded in founding a dynasty in Venezuela. 
All these dictators have one peculiarity in common. Though 
they have all commenced their reign by expelling the Legis- 
lature of their country at the point of the bayonet, they in- 
variably belong to the Constitutionalist or Liberal party. 
This party has its newspapers and its pamphlets, on looking 
into which the reader sees the maxims of extreme French 
Socialistic democracy enforced in stately Castilian. Is there, 
then, a leaven of Socialism in Spanish America? Not abit of 
it. It is all a sham and a pretence, like the Christianity, 
the civilization, and the European tongue, The true contest 
is betwen Unitarianism and Federalism, a dispute which in 
form involves the question whether the State shall be 
governed from its capital or shall be split into nearly inde- 
pendent provinces, but which in reality resolves itself into a 
struggle between the European and the Indian—the man of 
culture and the savage. All the enlightenment and educa- 
tion of Spanish America is confined to the older cities, the 
seats of Spanish dominion under the Monarchy. If the Uni- 
tarians prevail, it is the comparatively civilized capital which 
governs the wild men of the provinces. If the Federalists 
have their way, the savage of the open country rules the 
civilized man of the city. As a fact, the controversy has 
universally ended in the triumph of the Federalists ; and as 
the Indians and mongrels who are the strength of this faction 
have no idea of freedom and no capacity for rule, their 
success has always resulted in the boldest or bloodiest among 
them scizing the reins of Government and proclaiming him- 
self dictator. We have said that if these events excite any 


emotion in us, it should be compassion for the unhappy in- | 


habitants of such places as Lima, Quito, Caraccas, Buenos 
Ayres, Montevideo, or the city of Mexico. ‘Their civiliza- 
tion is but a poor one at best, but they have had their age 
of heroism and a short era of freedom, and they have sensi- 
bility enough to feel the humiliation as well as the other 
consequences of being governed by men who always conduct 
themselves like savages, and sometimes like monsters. 


GREENWICH HOSPITAL. 


HE Report of the Commission on Greenwich Hospital, 
though it reveals many serious defects, and proposes 
rather sweeping reforms of administration, will bring a sense 
of relief to all who have learned, not without reason, to 
doubt the efficiency of any establishment which is under 
Admiralty control. The old inscription in the great Hall, 
which records the dedication of the Palace for the safe re- 
treat and public maintenance of men who have kept watch 
over the public safety, may be read by the modern Governors, 
after a lapse of a century anda half, with the conviction 
that the munificent purpose of the founders has never been 
lost sight of. Lord Macautay’s narrative of the foundation 
has itself falsified the reproachful observation with which it 
ends, that “few who now gaze on the noblest of European 
“ Hospitals are aware that it is a memorial of the virtues of 
“ the good Queen Mary, of the love and sorrow of WILLIAM, 
“and of the great victory of La Hogue.” ‘The difficulty 
which so often occurs in reconciling the management of a 
charity with the will of its founder, without impairing its 
usefulness in a different age, is not felt in the case of Green- 
wich Hospital. The Royal Charter by which it was esta- 
blished defined the noble purpose of the foundation in terms 
which have required little addition. “The relief of seamen of 
“ the Royal Navy who, by reason of age, wounds, or other 
“ disabilities, may be incapable of further service, and unable 
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“ to maintain themselves—the support of the widows, and the 
“ education of the children, of seamen slain or disabled in the 
“ Royal service—the further relief and encouragement of sea- 
“ men, and the improvement of navigation” —are objects of at 
least asmuch moment nowas when WILLIAMand Mary devoted 
to them the palace which had been built by the two greatest of 
English architects. Since that time, nearly two hundred Acts 
of Parliament have been passed by which the constitution of 
the Hospital has either been modified, or its rights saved 
from incidental injury, and it is remarkable that throughout 
this long course of Parliamentary regulation, no material 
change has been made in the prescribed objects of the charity. 
Two of these Statutes were passed in the reign of W1LLIAM, 
within three or four years of the date of the Charter, mainly 
for the purpose of detining the mode in which the last of the 
objects of the charity —the further relief and encouragement 
of seamen, and the improvement of navigation—were to be 
carried into effect. Their chief provisions were that all mer- 
chant seamen should contribute 6d. a month to the Hospital, 
and that on registering themselves for service in the Navy 
when required, they, their wives, widows and children, should 
be entitled to share in the privileges of the Hospital. The 
sixpenny tax has been abolished in modern times ; the regis- 
tration provisions have no counterpart at present, except in 
the voluntary enrolment of Naval Volunteers ; and the rights 
of merchant seamen generally to the advantages of the founda- 
tion have always been subordinate to the claims of Navy 
men, who have generally exhausted the resources of the 
institution. In theory, the management seems always to 
have been in accordance with these provisions, and the re- 
commendations of the Commissioners are confined to the 
removal of some corruptions which have crept into the 
administration, and the improvement of regulations in 
matters of detail which from various causes have ceased to 
work in a satisfactory manner. 

It has long been known that Greenwich had lost much of 
its attraction for old sailors, and the number of pensioners 
has of late years fallen off from the full complement of 2400 
to about half that number. To some extent this has been 
occasioned by the dropping-off of the veterans of the old 
French war. But it is partly due to the counter attractions 
of out-pensions, and to the absence of any proper provision 
for the wives’ and families of the inmates of the Hospital. 
The married men have always been the great difficulty, and 
the deplorable condition of their families is the greatest blot 
on the management of the institution. The pensioners 
themselves are well fed and cared for within the walls of the 
building, and the arrangements for the comfort of those who 
are disabled and helpless appear to be excellent. But a sea- 
man, on being admitted to Greenwich, forfeits any pension 
which he may have earned ; and hisallowance of money for all 
purposes is limited to the weekly shilling, given under the 
name of tobacco-money, which, when the amount was fixed, 
represented three or four times its present value. The only 
resource of the married man is to accept a money payment 
of rod. a day, which is allowed in lieu of rations, and upon 
this miserable pittance he has to support his wife and family 
as best he can. Pensioners’ wives, we are told, are conse- 
quently consigned to extreme penury and wretchedness, and 
in some instances become chargeable to the parish. A mag- 
nificent school for the training of boys destined for sea is part 
of the establishment, but this is filled up partly by the children 
of men who have lost their lives in the service, and partly by 
those who are fortunate enough to secure Admiralty patronage. 
For the children of pensioners, as a body, there is no pro- 
vision, except a languishing school which has been kept on 
foot mainly by private subscriptions. It is not surprising 
that the Hospital should get an ill name under such circum- 
stances, or that many a worn out-sailor will sternly refuse 
the asylum offered to him at the price of exposing his 
family to the trials which await them at Greenwich. 

The remedy which the Commissioners suggest is at once 
generous and wise. They propose greatly to increase the 
money allowance to the men, so as to bring it on an average 
up to the value which the tobacco-money once represented. 
In addition to this, they recommend a weekly allowance 
to the wives and children of pensioners, together with 
free lodgings, either in a wing of the building itself or in 
model or other lodging-houses in the neighbourhood, to 
be placed under the control of the Hospital authorities. 
A new system of classification, in which regard is to be 
paid to the previous rating held by the pensioners in active 
service, and some little change in a costume which has 


beeome grotesque to our eyes by the change of fashion, are 


almost the only other alterations which are thought neces- 
sary, so far as the position of the pensioners is concerned ; 
and if the Commissioners are right in believing that admis- 
sion to the Hospital will, by these simple means, become 
once more an object of ambition to the better sort of 
seamen, no time should be lost in giving effect to their 
recommendations. The only obstacle is the financial one, 
and this does not appear to be insurmountable. A first- 
class pensioner with a family will draw, on the scale pro- 
posed by the Commissioners, 6d. a-day for himself, 1s. a day 
for his wife, and 6d. a-day additional for his children ; and 
so liberal an allowance must of necessity involve a very 
large outlay. At the same time, the complement of the 
Hospital will be rapidly filled up by these additional induce- 
ments, and the total estimated increase of expenditure is set 
down at the formidable sum of 64,000/. a-year. 

The endowment of the Hospital, partly derived from the 
confiscated Derwentwater Estates and partly from the 
accumulations of the seamen’s monthly sixpences and other 
sources, is on a magnificent scale. The aunual income 
already approaches 150,0001., and is still growing. The sur- 
plus of 1859 was upwards of 28,000/., but this would still 
leave a large deficiency if the Commissioners’ scheme were 
carried out. It is proposed to fill up the void from two 
sources. The practice has hitherto been that when a sea- 
man in the enjoyment of a service-pension accepts an admis- 
sion to Greenwich, his pension lapses for the benefit of the Con- 
solidated Fund out of which it was paid, and it is urged that the 
effect of this arrangement is practically to pervert the Hospital 
funds from their proper purpose to the relief of general taxa- 
tion. It seems impossible to justify such a misappropriation 
of the revenues of the Hospital. The pensions which the 
country gives for long service and for wounds are part of the 
price at which it purchases the services of its seamen, and it is 
difficult to see the justice of shifting a portion of this national 
obligation upon an institution which certainly was not 
founded and endowed for the relief of the Consolidated 
Fund. Still, the benefits of Greenwich on the proposed 
scale will considerably outweigh the advantages of a pension, 
and the men who. enter may fairly be required to give up 
their former pensions in exchange for a more liberal provi- 
sion. What is suggested, therefore, is that the pensions 
should cease, but that the Consolidated Fund should pay 
over to the Hospital the sums which would otherwise be 
claimed by its inmates. This resource alone is found to be 
nearly enough to meet the proposed increase of expendi- 
ture, and the accounts may, according to the estimates of 
the Commissioners, be adjusted, with a very handsome 
margin, by pruning the luxuriance of the establishment ex- 
penses. 

A plan which is annexed to the Report gives a very 
lively impression of the extent to which the official staff 
has encroached upon the resources of the Hospital. The 
space devoted to the various officers is distinguished by a 
different colour from that which is left for the pensioners, 
and it would require rather careful measurement to deter- 
mine whether the administrators or the objects of the cha- 
rity occupy the larger share of the old palace. The expendi- 
ture is apportioned pretty nearly in the same way—the cost of 
the establishment in 1859 having been 57,000/., and the re- 
maining expenditure very little more. The reduction of this 
enormous outlay by morethan 20,000/., which is thesaving pro- 
posed by the Commissioners, might doubtless be effected without 
impairing the efficiency of the administration. But the change 
involves a matter of principle. For many years, a practice 
has grown up of treating Greenwich Hospital as an honour- 
able and affluent retirement for distinguished officers. There 
has been no pretence of exacting from the officers an equiva- 
lent for the salaries they receive, and many of them are in 
fact in the enjoyment of sinecures, often well earned by me- 
ritorious service. But this raises precisely the same question 
as the stoppage of the pensions of the men. Has the country 
aright to apply the income of a hospital founded for the 
relief of disabled sailors who have no adequate means of sup- 
port to the reward of deserving officers? Whatever claim a 
naval officer may have on the gratitude of his country, he is 
certainly not one of the objects of the founder's bounty, and 
notwithstanding any reluctance that may be felt to narrow 
the means available for the reward of distinguished service, 
the country is bound to be just before it is generous, and 
cannot be justified in robbing the sailors’ asylum in order to 
discharge a debt of gratitude to men who were never con- 
templated as objects of the foundation. It is, we hope, 
superfluous to say that every consideration would need to 
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be shown in the reform of this abuse; but no one who 
desires to preserve the seaman’s asylum for its destined 
purpose can seriously question the necessity of fixing the 
establishment expenses with regard to efficiency alone. 


COLDS. 
HE ri winter that has at last given way to a few bright 
days of spring has left behind it a rich heritage of colds 
and coughs. Six months of consecutive bad weather—when it 


snowed if it did not rain, and when damp fogs were only ex- 
changed for sleety east winds—have acted in a very natural, but 
very unpleasant, manner on the frames not only of the old and 
the young, but of the middle-aged and the strong. The sun- 
shine which, in the last few days, has brought out the lilacs and 
horse-chesnuts, does not tell quite so rapidly on the human body 
as on trees, and many a spectator of the green fields and the 
laughing face of nature has had his pleasure very greatly inter- 
fered with by the results which the days of bleak landscape and 
ungenial skies have produced on him. The Derby Day was a 
perfect day for the strong and the hearty, but the breeze was 
quite sufficient to make many among the thousands who thronged 
to Epsom feel that they could not afford to forget what they 
had gone through in the winter. Never, perhaps, was there a 
time when so much slight illness lingered on to spoil the pleasure 
of fine weather, and colds, which are always to be reckoned amon 
the minor miseries of life, have had a little more than their usu: 
effect in spoiling the full enjoyment of innocent happiness. 

Colds are indeed among the most complete illustrations of the 
way in which minor miseries act. They especially make us feel 
the imperfection of human things, and bring home to us that we 
are in a state of probation. Serious illnesses cut us altogether 
off from the busy and the happy world around us, and when we 
suffer under them we no longer take part, even in imagination, 
in the occupations and pleasures must familiar to us. But a cold 
does not generally prevent us from doing our ordinary work, or 
visiting scenes of amusement—it only makes us fretful and stupid, 
renders labour a nuisance, and takes off the zest of pleasure. 
While building our castles in the air and thinking of the nice 
things which we hope are in store for us, we are sensible 
that the reality cannot be equal to the dream, and that 
an inevitable shortcoming will reduce us to the mixed 
standard of mortal felicity. We know this vaguely, but if 
we come to reflect on it, we find that the one great standing 
cause of this departure from the ideal in real life, is the liability 
of our frames to take cold. We instinctively recollect how 
many times we have had this weight to carry in running the 
race we set before our fancy. Almost all the great pleasures 
that man in civilized society is fitted to enjoy are bound up with 
a pee of taking cold. The three pleasures of civilized 
life in which the civilized man has most improved on the savage, 
while both retain the same rudimentary basis of pleasure, are 
love-making, cookery, and art. In all these lines of thought and 
action the civilized man is likely to take cold, and feels the effect 
of the cold bitterly when he has taken it. The savage rushes 
straight to the squaw he fancies, throws himself into her arms, 
and there is an end of his simple love-making. The civilized 
man feels the first pulsation of an electric affinity to a young 
woman who is divided from him by an intricate defence of habits 
artifices, modesty, and dress. He waiks with her, drives with her, 
sits at an open window with her, perhaps gets very rash and goes 
to a pic-nic with her. At no stage is his happiness secure and 
unalloyed ; for at any moment he may take cold, and then he his 
too stupid to give or receive the faint enjoyment of his long 
approaches. The kid roasted on the embers of the savage has 
given place to the entrée and entremet of his polished de- 
scendant, but a savage seldom has a cold to interfere with his 
relish for a half-charred carcase, whereas the mere touch of a 
damp newspaper has been known to throw the fastidious inhabi- 
tant of modern dining-rooms into a state wholly incapacitating 
him to distinguish between one sauce and another. Then the 
large buildings, the heat and the heavy atmosphere that are ne- 
cessarily to be encountered in all the greater display of art, are 
notoriously so serious as to diminish very considerably the 
triumph which the human mind would otherwise have claimed 
for itself for the invention of operas and picture galleries. Colds 
even stand between us and the appreciation of the highest things. 
By some fatality almost all churches are so constructed that there 
is one stream of cold air blowing on the nape of the neck and 
another about the level of the ankles. This necessarily disturbs 
devotion. It is impossible that the attention should not wander 
while the chill thus produced is working its way, and the mind 
is led all the more to fix itself on the coming misery because the 
signs of colds already well established in other people are 
much more frequent and demonstrative in church than else- 
where. Persons who cough moderately at home bark like 
watch-dogs at church ; and Settng the sermon, unless it happens 
to be very interesting, the use of the pocket-handkerchief is 
incessant. 

Colds also act in a curious way as tests of virtuous resolves. 
No virtuous resolve is more frequently made and more frequently 
broken than that of getting up in the morning. Kor, after a few 
mornings of success, a oan comes; and then what is the virtuous 


person todo? Some people would point to the lives of ascetics, 


and of those who habitually and professedly deny themselves, 
and say that it would be absurd to suppose a zealous monk would 
miss matins on account of a cold, and that an ordinary layman of 
high purpose and strong wi!] may certainly do what a monk does. 
But the object of the two is different ; and 80 a cold comes to 
them with a different force and meaning. The aim of the monk 
is to be ascetic; and therefore the more he gets up with a bad 
cold on him the more successful he is. But the aim of the vir- 
tuous layman is to do some work which he thinks necessary or 
useful. He may carry this work forward by getting up in spite 
of his cold, or he may only impede it. There is a sort of accident 
as to which way perseverance will turn out. We are apt to have 
all the anecdotes on one side. Stories abound showing how this 
and that eminent man was accustomed to sit down steadily to his 
work at four every morning, whether he had a cold or not. But 
we never hear stories of men who, having persevered one 
day too long in getting up with a cold, have been laid up 
for a week. There is a constant struggle going on between 
the good and bad influences of comfort which ought to 
be acknowledged. If a man who has pu getting up 
and working two hours before breakfast wakes with a slight 
cold, and so determines to lie in bed, he loses two hours 

work, and the opportunity of winning a victory over himself. 
This is the debit side of the entry, but there is a credit side. 
For he would probably have worked very badly if he had foreed 
himself to labour in spite of the reluctance of his body, and he 
would have been less efficient throughout the day. Now, if work 
is done, it ought to be well done ; and, if a man can do more and 
better work by lying in bed for two hours and working for six than 
he could if he had got up with a cold on him and worked for eight 
hours, his work at least loses by the tenacity of his resolutivn. 
It is true that the strength of his will is increased, but we cannot 
afford to be always cultivating our strength of will at the expense 
of the excellence of our work. Where are we to stop? It 
would cultivate our strength of will if we wrote all our corre- 
spondence while stanaing on one leg, but our friends would pro- 
bably find that our letters were short, abrupt, and uneasy. It 
is true that there are some men who would lose very litile by 
perseverance. The cold would pass off, and the next morning 
they would be well, and the principle and habit of work would 
be more strongly fixed in them than ever. But this is a part of 
the good luck which always carries some individuals to the 
surface on the current of life. If a band of ten officers go 
through a pestilential swamp, nine, perhaps, will die, while one 
will escape and will receive rapid promotion. But, unless people 
are in the circumstances and of the character to strain fortune 
in their behalf, and to take for granted they shall have excep- 
tional good luck, they may reasonabl use before they run 
the unnecessary hazard of stopping their industry which the 
chance of an increasingly bad cold must entail. We cannot pre- 
tend to lay down any rule, but we feel quite safe in advising any 
one who wakes with a cold to get up at once if he means to get 
up; for, if he is of a reflective turn, and once hesitates, he will 
find it such a very knotty point to decide whether he ought to 
get up or not, that he will to a certainty lie in bed. 

There is also another way in which colds make us feel the 
limitations of earthly happiness. They necessarily infuse av un- 
romantic element into friendship and love. People with colds 
are generally more or less of bores to those whom they live with, 
and they necessarily exhibit their less ideal and poetical side. No 
one can pretend that a mistress with a running rheum is as charm- 
ing as a otherwise would be, or that the dearest friend is as 
agreeable as usual if he is barking and wheezing all the time that 
he is speaking. Little —— like this do not really diminish love 
or friendship. Substantially, brothers and sisters love each other 
as tenderly, are as ready to help each other, encourage each other, 
and defend each other, in all the great concerns of life, whether 
one of the party has or has not a cold. But, at the same time, 
when the sufferer goes quietly off to bed, his or her absence is 
felt as a relief, and treated as a cause of common rejoicing. 
This must be so in real life. We cannot keep up, under all 
circumstances and at all moments, to the height whither the 
enthusiasm of affection carries us at special times, when nothing 
occurs to damp our ardour, and we give free play to the faney. 
Still, unless substantial affection was entertamed, the nuisance 
of attending on a person with a bad cold might be so poignantly 
felt that all kindly feeling might vanish away. A cold, there- 
fore, may be used very advantageously as an instrument of 
diseovery by those who are in doubt as to the real state of their 
affections. If a lover has a misgiving that he is being carried 
away by good looks or the pleasures of intimate companion- 
ship, he may go far to satisfy himself as to the depth of his 
passion by waiting till his mistress has a cold. If he is not 
dismayed at finding her in a sniffy, stupid state, he may enter- 
tain a reasonable confidence thut he is attached to her with that 
sober and reasonable kind of attachment which promises to make 
their union rich in quiet, moderate, and sensible enjoyment. 

It is the peculiarity of minor miseries that knowing them to 
be minor miseries does not in the least help us to bear them. 
There is no philosophy connected with colds. Serious illnesses 
are full of instruction—they inculeate resignation, and remind 
us that we are passing on to another world. But no one thinks 
of being resigned to a cold or making a profitable use of it. 
Even tract-writers, who can get honey out of almost any flower, 
never see any lesson inacold. We are not aware colds 
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have ever been brought into a religious novel, although few 
evils are too small for the microscopic range of the authors of 
that kind of literature. We do not see why the contest in 
Bridget’s mind whether she ought to blow her nose at the risk 
of incommoding her aunt and the rector during an interest- 
ing conversation should not be made the theme of some very 
pretty analytical writing. But, as a matter of fact, colds are 
considered to be out of the bounds of domestic philosophy. This 
is because they are at once small things and prosaic. It is worth 
noticing that there is a large field in human affairs to which 
— the same remark applies. We are constantly kept 
straight in life, and mel from getting too imaginative, by 
things which are very real, but which are of too small a nature to 
set the imagination at work. If they were not very decidedly 
felt, they would not make us more in harmony with the actual 
condition of things in which we are placed; and if they were 
not of a small nature, we should make them the starting-point 
for fresh sallies of fancy and reflection. Perhaps an optimist 
philosopher might show that in the economy of this world the 
sobering influence of colds plays a considerable part. But this 
piece of wisdom would be barren. For those who have got colds 
are not to be deluded into liking them by discovering that a 
paisweky of colds might be derived from the very fact of their 

aving no philosophy attached to them; and those who have not 
got colds despise so contemptible a malady too heartily to think 
of turning to use the possibility of suffering from it. A cold 
cannot be idealized, a the victim can do nothing more than 
smile faintly and bear it. 


MILITARY DEFENCES OF THE COLONIES. 


‘a Committee as last spring to examine the expenses 
of our Military Defences in the olonies have concluded 
their labours. The Report, prefaced by an official letter which 
led to their appointment, has appeared. This immortal work is in 
eleven pages, and considering that it has taken nine months to 
frame, and that it remodels our whole colonial system as far as 
military matters go, besides laying down general theoretic 
principles for colonial government in general, we cannot but 
admire the powers of condensation which it exhibits. It is only 
signed by two out of the three members comprising the Com- 
mission. The third, Mr. T. Frederick Eniot, very wisely 
declines to put his name to it. Accordingly, upon the shoulders 
of Mr. Hamilton and Mr. Godley rests the whole responsibility 
of the invaluable production. The latter gentleman’s name is 
not a well-omened one. It has before now been connected 
with colonial indiscretion. He is, it will be remembered, one of 
those distinguished Christian colonists, each of whom once upon 
a time, went out in the spirit of a Pilgrim Father and returned 
home with something of the success of the Prodigal Son. Mis- 
fortune is not necessarily a misdemeanour, and it would be very 
unfair to question Mr. Godley’s mission for reconstituting our 
colonial system because he was mixed up in the failure of the 
Canterbury settlement. But we fear that he has not yet 
established his reputation beyond the possibility of misconcep- 
tion by the Report just published, which is so slight, so unprac- 
tical, and so singularly inconclusive, that it is difficult to under- 
stand how it should have been drawn up by men either of ability 
or of experience. 

Some short time back the separation of the War and the 
Colonial Departments rendered it necessary, for administrative 
purposes, to devise some scheme for regulating afresh the con- 
nexion subsisting between the Colonies and the War Office, and 
for defining once for all their respective liabilities. General Peel, 
the then Secretary for War, laid down two principles as the 
basis of any arrangements which might be made. They are 
simple and intelligible enough. The first is, that England should 
assist in the defence of her colonies against foreign aggression ; 
but that, except in cases where the colony was a mere garrison 
for “Imperial purposes,” it should contribute something to its 
own defence. The second was, that all military expenditure for 
purposes of internal police should be defrayed entirely from local 
colonial funds. These principles are not at all novel. They 
have already been adopted in some of our chief colonies, and 
been found to work sutliciently well. All that was asked of the 
Committee was a plan for extending their operation to the rest. 
There are two ways of obtaining from our colonies a reasonable 
contribution to their military defences. One is an extension to 
all of an arrangement made by Lord Grey, and modified by Mr. 
Labouchere, with New South Wales, Victoria, and South 
Australia, which provided that the Imperial Government should 
maintain in each such a body of troops as it considered to be 
sufficient for Imperial purposes, and that each should pay for all 
military buildings and other local defences, as well as for any 
troops beyond the force above specified which they might ask for 
and obtain. The second is that proposed instead by the Committee, 
that, with the exception of such garrison posts as require to be 
treated exceptionally, the whole of our colonies should have 
their defences under local control and management, and pay one 
uniform proportion (say half) of their military expenditure. 

The Committee seem to have thought it requisite to preface 
their Report with a disquisition on one or two points, which, how- 
ever valuable, hardly bears upon the relative merit of these two 
rival plans. First, they enlarge at length upon the inadequacy 
and the inequality of the present colonial contributions. As to 


their inadequacy, the only thing to be said is that, were Lord 
Grey’s proposal properly carried out, it would be the fault, not 
of the system, but of the way in which it was applied, were the 
burdens imposed upon the mother-country disproportionate. If 
Imperial purposes demand that we should maintain a certain 
number of troops at Ceylon, and no more, and the local Govern- 
ment declines to increase that number, we cannot complain of 
their decision. Far less can we ask them to pay, for troops 
which we maintain there for our own purposes and without 
reference to their local wishes, any sum beyond that which 
they would have to expend on such a force as would be neces- 
sary for local purposes. As to the inequality of the contribu- 
tions received from our various colonies, no one doubts that it 
exists. What the Committee have to show is that it exists un- 
necessarily, or to an improper degree. But the instances they have 
chosen to prove its existence are unfortunately the very instances 
in which its propriety is unquestionable. Itis true that Victoria 
ays two-thirds of its ordinary military expenditure, besides 
arge sums for fortifications. It is equally true that Ceylon and 
Canada pay two-fifths and one-fifth respectively, and that Nova 
Scotia, N ew Brunswick, Tasmania, and New Zealand pay nothing 
at all. It never occurred, apparently, to the Committee 
that these very colonies they have selected for the basis of 
their complaint remarkably show how absurd would be the 
attempt to apply their own theory. Ceylon is at present 
spending large sums on railways and internal works, and cannot 
be expected to do everything at once. Canada, besides con- 
tributing to the support of 3000 regulars, has organized, clothed, 
and armed, at her own expense, an admirable and most useful 
militia. Victoria, on the other hand, is perhaps the most end 
rous of our British possessions. With a population which bears 
a mere fractional proportion to the Canadian, its trade is at least 
double that of Canada. Nova Scotia pays nothing to the main- 
tenance of the Imperial army, but it is, comparatively speaking, 
avery poor country. Halifax is an expensive military position, 
and of more direct value to the empire than to the provinces. 
Though Nova Scotia and New Brunswick have no militia, they 
have a very tolerable force of volunteers. Tasmania is a convict 
settlement. New Zealand hitherto has been a struggling colony, 
and exposed to great danger and expense in consequence of its 
large and barbarous native population. But as we maintain 
twice as many troops in New Zealand as in Victoria, upon Mr. 
Hamilton and Mr. Godley’s principles, New Zealand ought to 
contribute twice as much, or else to have its quota of soldiers 
diminished till they bore a numerical proportion to what it could 
afford to pay. We hope that any Government that adopts such 
a proposition will insist upon Mr. Godley’s acceptance of the 
next New Zealand missionary post that falls vacant in the in- 
terior. Ie will have the opportunity of cultivating in himself 
that admirable spirit of self-reliance which he is so anxious to 
develope in the colonies, and even if he is made into soup by the 
unconverted chieftain of his district, it will be a consolation for 
him in his last moments to remember that his own colonial 
system is being worked. ‘‘ Nothing,” as Mr. Elliot very truly re- 
marks, ‘‘ is more diversified and more unequal than the condition 
of the British colonies.” Some are formed and flourishing, some 
are in process of formation, and struggling with all the diffi- 
culties incidental to young settlements. Some are rich, some 
are poor; some are naturally secure, some are naturally unpro- 
tected. In some the population is tranquil, in some trouble- 
some. Is it surprising, we agree with him in asking, with 
colonies of such an infinite variety of condition, that their 
demands for military assistance should be different, and their 
powers of contribution unequal P 
The remaining part of the preliminary disquisition to which the 
Committee has treated us relates to the practice of distributing small 
Imperial garrisons all over the surface of our vast empire. There 
is undoubtedly some truth in their observations on this topic. 
It is by no means desirable to maintain at enormous expense a 
little army in every colony. But why the Committee should 
jump to the conclusion that the only alternative is to leave the 
defence of each colony in its own hands, we confess we cannot 
conceive. Because we should rely more on our naval superiority, 
and less on small detached companies of Imperial soldiers scat- 
tered here and there, it does not follow that the question how far 
soldiers are necessary in each settlement should be left to the 
settlement itself. Much less does it follow that because we do not 
go the cheapest way to work in defending our colonial posses- 
sions, we are not the proper persons to defend them. e can- 
not see how Lord Grey’s system necessarily leads to small 
Imperial garrisons, nor why Mr. Hamilton’s.and Mr. Godley’s 
plan, which would probably lead to small provincial garrisons, is 
a bit better. Yet their first argument against the former is that 
it “ tends to scatter small garrisons in open or ill-fortified places 
all over the world.” It is just worth remarking, as a proof of 
the crudity of the Report before us, that the Committee pe aa 
rently have forgotten that colonial garrisons may have other 
objects besides merely that of preventing a French invasion. 
hen we send four companies of the line to Victoria, it is rather 
uncharitable in Mr. Hamilton and Mr. Godley to insinuate that 
we expect them to defend that colony against the united 
navies of the world. 
of defence. Over and above this, they are there to re- 
present the Queen’s sovereignty. They are emblems of 


the national strength; they are symbols just as much as the 
British flag is a symbol; they give a moral and a material sup- 


They are there to form a nucleus. 
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rt to order; they suppress, if need be, insurrection; they can 

moved to and concentrated upon other mili posts beyond 
the limits of the colony without delay, and in this respect no 
local force could supply their place. But supposing Mr. Godley 
and Mr. Hamilton had made a mental effort, and had not for- 

otten these rather important facts, they still would have no 

usiness to infer that the whole system of central Executive 
government ought to be done away with, because the Executive 
sends too many companies of the line to Victoria, or builds an 
waamreaeky fort at New Providence. This is curious logic—a 
little like Irish logic. The only way to deal with it is to make 
free use of that comprehensive and convenient form by which 
Trinity-College-Dublin-men refute each other’s arguments— 
negatur major, et minor, et conclusio. 

The second and third arguments which they bring against the 
rival scheme to which, for purposes of brevity, we have given 
Lord Grey’s name, are so wildly unintelligible as to be almost 
unfit for publication. They look as if Mr. Hamilton had been 
trying to write down what he thought he remembered that Mr. 
Godley had said. After perusing and reperusing them, the 
only conclusion we can arrive at is that, granting them 
to prove anything at all, they prove undeniably the reverse 
of what the Committee imagine. If, as their second argu- 
ment asserts, the number of troops to be maintained in 
each colony must be larger in war time than in peace— 
and if, on Lord Grey’s plan, the Home Government is to be 
the judge of the number of troops it wishes to send to each 
spot—we confess, after the most profound reflection, that we 
really cannot see why, on the outbreak of a war, negotiations 
of either an agreeable or disagreeable nature between the 
Home and Local authorities should be the result. Such 
would no doubt be the case upon Mr. Hamilton’s and Mr. 
Godley’s plan, which gives each colony the opportunity of 
deciding on the force it wishes. For instance, supposing the 
colony determined to have none, the Imperial Government 
might naturally be discontented. But the other scheme pre- 
vents the necessity of any reference to the Local Government 
at all. If the Local Government thinks that the authorities 
at home have sent too few men, they can have more if they 
choose to pay for them. If they think that they do not need 
so many, they are not, at all events, obliged to pay for more 
than they think fit. The Committee goes on, thirdly, to argue 
that the F cag on which England is bound to contribute 
towards the defence of its own colonies is that the Imperial 
Government has the control of peace and war, and is therefore 
called, upon to assist them in providing against the consequences 
of its own policy. No doubt this is one of many grounds 
on which England is so bound. Thus far we are entirely 
with Mr. Hamilton and Mr. Godley. But when we have 
allowed their premisses, we cannot for the life of us under- 
stand how they get at their conclusion. Why is Lord Grey's 
scheme therefore wrong? On the contrary, here is one more 
proof that he is right. So long as the Imperial Government can 
at a moment’s notice bring on either peace or war, it would be 
absurd to expect that the Colonies should be left to their own 
unassisted genius to tell them how far they ought to be de- 
fended. Lest we should be suspected of unfair reasoning, we 
may as well state simply that the argument here adduced by 
the Committee in favour of their scheme is the very argument 
adduced by Lord Stanley, on March 11th, 1858, against it. 

Finally, the Committee believes that, “if we take upon our- 
selves the initiative in the defence of our colonies, by assigning 
to them garrisons, however small, these garrisons will be taken 
as symbols of our responsibility ; and their presence will tend to 
perpetuate the main evil of the present system—the dependence 
of the colonies on the mother-country for defence, and their 
neglect of local efforts.” Mr. Godley and Mr. Hamilton have 
one weakness, if they will permit us to say so, which is not un- 
common with authors of genius. It is that of forgetting in one 
page what they said in the page before. This is very natural in 
their case, as what they said before is so little worth remembering. 
Nor do we wish to press them unfairly. Heaven knows they 
must be sufficiently exhausted by the labours of the last nine 
months. Still we cannot refrain from remarking that, just 
as at the top of page 5 they complain that Canada, com- 
pared with Victoria, pays too little contribution to her defences, 
while at the bottom of page 5, they complain that we do not 
sufficiently assist Canadian local and patriotic efforts—even so, 
after telling us in pages 6 and 7 that it is only by command- 
ing the seas that we can defend those of our colonies that are 
unprotected by nature, they tell us in pages 9, 10, and 11 that 
the colonies ought to be stimulated to local efforts for self- 
defence. But as this last view is the basis of their whole colonial 
scheme, we may take for granted that this little want of coin- 
cidence is unimportant. cal self-defence and self-reliance, 
with one uniform rate of contribution for all our colonies, is the 
principle they are prepared to support. Here for the present 
we shall leave them; but, before we part, let us remind our 
readers that it is a high and noble task—that of endeavouring to 
promote self-reliance among the evlonies. It is a moral, mis- 
sionary, Christian task, and Mr. Godley and Mr. Hamilton 
ought to be proud of what they have set before them. It 
reminds us a little, a very little, of that devoted statesman, 
the late Mr. Vernon Smith, and his anxiety to promote a spirit 
of emulation in the transport service. Mr. Godley’s oul lie. 


Hamilton’s aim, of the two, is a grander one than his, — 
we are far from wishing to undervalue maritime morality. He 
was, in a humble way, the educator of his country’s shipping, 
but they are benefactors of all time. They are willing-to under- 
take the difficult task of inspiring the Anglo-Saxon with self- 
reliance. It will, we fear, be a hard struggle, considering the 
innate bashfulness of the race. How can the timid English 
colonist be taught to depend upon himself? He is so shrinking, 
so unenterprising, so averse to responsibility. Mr. Godley and 
Mr. Hamilton have been kind enough to give their minds to the 
subject, and on another occasion we shall have the pleasure of 
examining their proposal. 


THE DERBY DAY. 


ie was pleasant to read in a report of the House of Commons 

proceedings on Tuesday evening, that “the country, from 

one end to the other, was agitated by the vote of the House 

of Lords on the Paper-duty Bill.” The author of this surprising 

statement is an eminent example of the truth of the old saying, 

that ‘‘ none are so blind as those who will not see.” We should 

think it tolerably clear to the perception of any one who did not 

resolutely close his eyes, that on Tuesday last the country, from 

one end to the other, was agitated by the question of what horse 

would win the Derby. In our judgment, nothing can be more 

satisfactory than this emphatic recognition of the importance of 
a general truce and holiday. If there be a political crisis of 
peculiar interest during the session, it usually happens just at 

the very time when Epsom races command. everybody to forget 

his own and the public cares. Lords Palmerston and Derby 

become for u time no more than the owners of two horses of 
moderate capacity which are to perform in the approaching 

drama. Even an invasion of our shores would somal interfere 

with the exhibition of this great festival, and certainly the 

defeat of a Government, or the possible antagonism of the Houses 

of Lords and Commons would not produce upon Epsom Downs 
anything like the same depression as a rainy morning or a 
report thaf the favourite was amiss. 

his year everything went as well as heart could wish. The 

great Ft sewed in the House of Lords had been conveniently dis- 

posed of on Monday night, and never did a fairer English spring 

smile upon the chief English holiday. In the eyes of a - 
working Londoner, any country scene in spring-time is charm- 
ing, but the view around Epsom race-course is one of the 

most beautiful in England. On one side of the course is 

gathered for the day all the crowd and clamour of a great 

town. On the other side the azure sky and the open down, 

and the masses of tender foliage, assert over the holiday-maker's 

mind the gentle empire of nature. It is perhaps too true that 

this serene influence is confessed only by a minority of the 

visitors, although in some degree it must be felt by every one. 

The sun shines, and the leaves flutter in the breeze, and the 

birds sing for the joy of all, whether they be winners or whether 

they be losers, or whether they did not stand a shilling on the 

great race. Epsom Downs in spring-time is, perhaps, the most 
delightful spot within easy reach of London. hether one 

wanders there alone, or amid the energetic lovers of racing who 

assemble for the early morning gallops which precede the races, 

or amid the turmoil of the grand event, it is almost enough for 

the townsman to tread the turf, and breathe the air, and watch 

the shadow of the trees falling upon the green slopes which stretch 
on every side around him. The student of nature and the student 
of human character will both find on Epsom Downs abundant 

material for ebservation. There is a luxuriant and varied land- 

scape, and probably every condition of life, and every diversity 
of taste a occupation, are crowded in the foreground of it. 

Indeed it is quite surprising to find, when we come to reckon 

them, what a variety of excellent reasons bring different descrip- 

tions of persons to the Derby. It is by no means necessary 

to suppose that every one who goes there either sees, or expects, 

or desires to see the race. ‘They certainly donearly all of them 

contrive to get, at some moment or other, a distant view of a 
number of horses in rapid motion, and in due time, after the 

telegraph has done its work, they know the winners’ names. An 

equal amount of information might be obtained with far less cost 
and trouble from next day’s newspaper, but that would not be 

the same thing at all. One can understand the interest which a 

Yorkshireman feels in because he has 
seen and known something of horses all his life. The 
Londoner, however, sees little, and knows in general absolutely 
nothing, of the animals in whose performances he nevertheless 

displays themostiutenseinterest, and to whose fortunes he is ready 

to link his own. Of course, it is a very way of getting up an 

interest in a contest of any kind to make bets on the result; but 

we apprehend that betting was eng ee | a method of backing 

one’s own opinion, whereas, with the bulk of modern speculators 

on the Derby, the opinions which are backed are those of a sporting 

publican or of a newspaper prophet, or of the brother of a man 
who has a slight acquaintance with a jockey. Still people go to 
Epsom Races because they have been used to go there, or be- 
cause everybody else goes, or for the fun of the road and of the 
course, or for the sake of eating and drinking with unusual zest, 
and also, it must be owned, from a love, sometimes blind and 
sometimes intelligent, of horse-racing. Whatever be the 
motives, we trust that they may long continue to. operate as 
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forcibly as they were this week seen to do. Let business be sus- 
pended and Parliamentary strife cease, and in future years may 
the sky be as bright, the fields as green, and the sport as good 
as on Wednesday last. 

But if Epsom Downs be.looked at merely as a theatre for 
horse-races, it must be owned that the vastness of the crowd and 
the consequent difliculty of fully seeing and judging of the 
merits of the horses, is a great drawback to the enjoyment of the 
genuine lover of the turf. The truth is that, as a race-meeting, 
it is overgrown, although as a national festival we would not see 
it smaller by a single costermonger’s cart. Of course we do not 
impeach the claim of the Derby to reckon as the chief of turf so- 
lemnities. No man who cares for racing would forgive himself 
if he had not felt that indescribable sensation which attends the 
solution of the great mystery. One may travel far and wait 
long and wearily to partake in the excitement of that awful 
period of a minute or so after the horses have turned the corner, 
and before the winner has passed the chair. The event is so 
absorbing that the other races of the day, whether -_ precede 
or follow it, are hardly thought of ; nor indeed, to judge from 
whut was seen this week, do they deserve attention. Thus the 
whole business of the day is a single race,and the finish of that race 
does not occupy much above a minute, and then one begins 
to ask whether the winner is engaged at Goodwood or at Don- 
caster. And yet, as next year’s Derby draws nigh, the same 
overpowering interest will be felt in the pedigrees and perform- 
ances of the various horses, and the same inevitable necessity 
will prevail of devoting hours which can ill be spared, and of 
making efforts which may possibly be far from pleasant, for the 
sake of witnessing during a minute another run from Tattenham 
Corner to the Post. It is odd, a foreigner might say, to see 
these English go through so much to get at so little. It is not 
for a day’s sport they go to Epsom, nor even for an hour's, but 
for a minute’s. Yet such minutes may have crowded into them 
as much feeling as belongs usually to days or weeks. ‘The 
intense emotion which these and kindred scenes inspire was well 
understood by one who was as much a sportsman as a poet, and 
-who wrote of a splendid army in the field of battle—, 

’*Twere worth ten years of peaceful life 
One glance at their array. 


And it was worth many days of ordinary London life to see 
Thormanby beat Wizard for the Derby. 

Still, one cannot help remarking, that the last time the 
British public incurred Puritanical displeasure by gratifying its 
sporting instinct, it got, so to speak, an incomparably larger 
pennyworth. Sayers and Heenan battered one another for some 
two hours, and, during all that time, the excitement of the spec- 
tators was maintained at boiling point. But the contest in 
which Thormanby proved victorious did not occupy above three 
minutes, and his American competitor, Umpire, was disposed of 
in about two. And not only was this second international 
contest brief, but it was also thoroughly decisive. It was per- 
haps thought, or feared, as the horses rounded Tattenham 
Corner, that Umpire would begin to show in front, but the momen- 
tary expectation died away. The Derbystakes have not gone across 
the ocean, but, on the contrary, a good deal of American 
money has come to this country and will stay here. The 
reason why Umpire so long maintained his place as favourite in 
the betting is not to be wholly sought in the confidence in- 
spired by the horse’s merits ne | by his owner’s skill, but par- 
tially in the determination of the Americans to invest largely for 
their country’s honour, and the necessity they were consequently 
under of submitting to an advance of price. Looking at the 
horse as he cantered past, it certainly was difficult to find any 
sufficient explanation except the abundance of Yankee specie for 
the pre-eminence which he so long held at Tattersall’s. Unlike 
his compatriot Heenan, Umpire did not seem to deserve all the 

raise he has received. But some people will risk their money 
or very odd reasons. Thus Baron Rothschild’s horses, if they 
have any merits of their own at all, are sure to find supporters 
among the Londoners—we suppose on the ground of their owner's 
wealth. It is possible, too, that Mainstone found some backers 
in virtue of the reputation of the Premier. At any rate, some 
one in authority seemed to have thought that everybody would 
wish to see, if not to back, Mainstone; and so he passed and 
repassed the stand until all beholders had had ample time to 
satisfy themselves that the Danebury stable had performed no 
miracle in the present year. A moment's apprehension might, 
however, have been felt as it was noticed that Sir Joseph Hawley 
had mounted Wells upon the more obscure of his two horses 
—Loiterer instead of Largesse, whom the public had to some 
extent honoured with its confidence. It was remembered how, 
two years ago, all who were outside the secrets of Sir Josepi’s 
stable supposed that Fitzroland was a better horse than Beads- 
man, who carried off the Derby. Can it be that another secret 
is about to be revealed now ? But no, a steady look at Loiterer 
restores confidence in the favourites. Not even Wells’ riding 
and Sir Joseph Hawley’s management, potent as are those in- 
fluences upon een Downs, can command this, which would make 
a third successive victory. The charming presence of Thormanby 
reassures us that no “dark” horse can win. The champion of 
England, in this memorable conflict, was as fine a specimen of 
the English race-horse as was ever foaled. A more beautiful 
and graceful animal than Thormanby, as he walked and can- 
tered past the stand, was never seen; and as he became a little 


restive, and backed from the spectators, his elegant form and 
movements commanded general admiration. His gallop seemed 
perfection, and it was evident that he would outstride Wizard, 
who is a smaller horse. And this was just how the race was won. 
Wizard seemed us fresh as Thormanby, and he moved quite as 
quickly, but every stride of Thormanby carried him over more 

so The race cannot be said to have been a close one, because 

‘hormanby’s speed and power were manifest in a moment when 
he was called on for the final effort. But the running of Wizard 
was very good, and the running of Thormanby was magnificent. 
Many of those who saw his finish for the Derby will remember 
it as a great sight long after the horse has ceased to run; and 
they will seek—and we hope not in vain—for the same swiftness 
and beauty in his descendants. So long as the Derby continues 
to bring out such horses, we shall own that a contest of three 
minutes deserves to occupy a nation’s thoughts for an entire year. 


CHRISTIANITY IN INDIA. 


O* the various subjects that occupy the attention of those 
meetings of religious and charitable Societies which, in the 
eyes of a large and influential class, form the chief attraction of 
the month of May, there is none which possesses so much interest 
for the world at large as the prospects of Christianity in India, 
and the nature of our national duties in respect of those prospects. 
It is much to be regretted that a subject which involves such 
momentous interests should be habitually agitated in an atmo- 
sphere too close for free discussion and too fervid for calm re- 
flection. The question involves Imperial interests so vital that 
almost all others are insignificant in cémparison with them. Of 
all the opportunities that ever fell in the way of a nation, that 
which has now fallen to us in respect of India is perhaps the most 
marvellous. Over upwards of 150,000,000 people we have abso- 
lute control. They, their property, and their institutions are for 
the moment at our merey. There is no Power, native or Euro- 
pean, to interfere between them and us; and we are called upon 
to consider what are the principles upon which our conduct to- 
wards them is to be regulated, and what are the ends towards 
which our efforts are to be directed. Itis impossible nct to regret 
that these momentous points should be handled chiefly by clergy- 
men in a sort of conventional excitement, or by Indian officers who, 
though frequently in the highest degree gallant and meritorious, 
have been immersed in the practical details of public life from a 
very early age, and have ever since been so completely cut off 
from the intellectual atmosphere of European society that the 
have not that instinctive appreciation of the tremendous difh- 
culties lying at the root of the whole subject which educated 
English laymen almost invariably possess. The clergy—and 
especially the members of the most active of our Church parties 
—are of course the official representatives of theology ; and a 
soldier who has passed his life in war and diplomacy amongst 
the semi-barbarous natives and Governments on the Indian fron- 
tier is not to be blamed if, on returning to England, he supposes 
that, if he wishes to further the interests of religion, he can 
hardly go wrong when he puts himself in their hands. It requires 
the experience of English life to know the depths of ignorance 
and presumption, especially in all that relates to their own pro- 
fession, which is the characteristic peculiarity of popular preachers 
and platform divines. A man who comes to the subject from 
pursuits of a totally different nature is not in a position to ap- 
preciate the monstrous absurdity involved in the assumption that 
the principles upon which the most important affairs of the nation 
are to be regulated are to be gathered from the lessons of a class 
of which such a person as Dr. Cumming is a conspicuous member. 
It would be impossible, within reasonable limits, to discuss, with 
any approach to completeness, the immense question of Chris- 
tianity in India; but it may be possible to suggest one or two con- 
siderations which will show the sort of problems which it involves, 
and give a faint notion of the tremendous danger to which our 
Empire may be exposed if any mere popular agitation is allowed 
7 ~ Ege the principles on which such a subject ought to be 
reated. 

The most prominent and definite proposal which has been 
made on the part of those who think that our Government ought 
to be conducted, as they say, “on Christian principles,” relates 
to public education. ‘They propose that in ol schotle supported 
by Government the Bible f wes + be introduced. Some persons 
seem to propose that the Bible should be placed in the schools 
merely as a sort of symbol, as the Royal Arms are placed in 
Courts of Law in this country. Others, of whom Sir Herbert 
Edwardes is the most prominent, wish that instruction in the 
Bible should form part of the instruction in the schools, compul- 
sory yg all scholars who might attend. It can hardly be dis- 
puted by any one who has the least acquaintance with education 
that the practical importance of such steps would be imperceptible. 
To make children read the Bible for an hour in the morning, 
whilst the day continued to be passed in heathenism, would have 
about as much tendency to make them Christians as a rule that 
the children in our own National Schools should read the Koran 
for an hour every morning would have to make them Mahometans, 
The real value of either measure, and the true ground upon which 
it is recommended, is that it would involve the assertion of a prin- 
ciple on the part of the Government; and as the influence of all 
Governments in the East is enormously great, it is su ed that 


the bare assertion of a principle would have considerable practical 
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results, whilst at all events it is contended that it would set the 
country, in its corporate capacity, in a proper attitude with respect 
to its Maker. 

The principle which the Government is wished to lay down by 
this means is, that Christianity is true, and that the authorized 
version of the Bible stands in the same relation to it as the 
Koran to Mahometanism—that is, that it is an ultimate and in- 
fallible authority on all the subjects to which it refers. This 
is the interpretation which the natives of India are intended to 
pet on the introduction of the Bible into the schools supported 

y Government, and there can be no doubt that this is the 
interpretation which they actually would put upon it. It is very 
important to observe what this proposal involves. It proceeds 
upon the ground that it is not enough for the English in India 
to be Christians individually—to profess their religion in the 
most open way by public worship, by endowing ministers of 
religion, and by endeavouring in their private and individual capa- 
city to convert the natives to their own faith—but that, in 
addition to this, the Government ought in its public and cor- 
porate capacity to undertake some of the functions of a mis- 
sionary by publicly proclaiming, by most significant acts, that Chris- 
tianity is true, and that a translation of the Bible authorized by 
itself is a perfect and infallible exposition of it. This proposal 
certainly has the merit of being perfectly intelligible and ex- 
tremely important; but it is open to objections so weighty that, 
independently of its direct results, its adoption would be an 
immense calamity. 

In the first place, if the experience and the controversies of 
the present generation have proved anything at all, they have 
shown beyond all reasonable doubt that it is no part of the pro- 
vince of Governments to lay down the truth of any theological 

ropositions whatever. Not very long ago, few speculative sub- 
ects attracted more attention » the nature of the relations 

etween Caurch and State. If these controversies are now 
appeascd, that circumstance is certainly not owing to the fact 
that tacclogical speculation attracts less interest than it formerly 
did. On the contrary, it was never more active. It is to be 
considered rather as the result of a practical solution of the par- 
ticular question which the course of events has brought to light. 
After a controversy which began with Catholic Emancipation 
and the repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts, and which 
displayed its last relics of vitality in the debates on the admis- 
sion of Jews to Parliament, it has been practically decided that 
there is a very large province of human affairs, involving moral 
responsibilities of the highest possible importance, in which 
people can co-operate with the greatest mutual advantage with- 
out any common profession whatever of theological belief, and in 
spite of theological differences of the most extreme kind. If 
practical experience ever proved anything, the series of measures 
just referred to has proved this. 

Whilst this process has been going on in one department of 
life, no corresponding results have been reached in the other, 
That men of very different creeds can, in their political capacity, 
dispense with any common confession of faith, has been abun- 
dantly proved ; but the difference between the creeds themselves, 
if it has changed at all, has become wider and more strongly 
marked than it used to be. Indeed, the growth of theological 
differences has not been confined to different sects, but has pene- 
trated their boundaries and extended widely amongst the indi- 
viduals of whom they are composed. There is probably no re- 
ligious denomination in the present day the theological teachers 
of which could modify its established doctrines with any chance 
of commanding’ the assent of the individual members. Formu- 
laries already in possession me by their own weight, but he 
would be a very rash man indeed who attempted to change any 
of them. 

In such a state of things, it certainly does seem immeasurab]l 
undesirable that the State should undertake to commit itself 
to theological propositions the extent of which would only be 
equalied by their vagueness. To attempt to profess a religion 
without professing a creed is an absurdity. If the English 
Government in India were to inform the people of India that 
Christianity was true, without informing them whether it meant 
Roman Catholic Christianity, Church of England Christianity, 
Greek Christianity, Baptist Christianity, or Unitarian Chris- 
tianity, it would publish nothing more nor less than an un- 
meaning platitude. ‘To do justice to those who are most earnest 
upon the subject, their proposal is not so vague as this. It has 
the merit of being definite enough, for it virtually consists in 

roposing that the Government should hold out to the natives of 

ndia the authorized version of the Bible as an ultimate, infallible, 
and sufficient exposition of their own views. The proposal, 
though ostensibly reasonable, is essentially monstrous. In the 
first place, this is not the doctrine of any Christian Church what- 
ever. It would be impossible to extract it from the Thirty-nine 

Articles, and it is diametrically opposed both to the principles 
and to the practice of the Roman Catholics, who form a large 
proportion of our population. Why is the Government of India 
to take upon itself to assert to its subjects that the Song of 
Solomon and the Book of Esther are ultimate, absolute, and 
infallible truth, and that the Books of Wisdom, Ecclesiasticus, 
and the Maccabees are entitled to no authority at all? However 
true the proposition may be, it is one of which the Government 
of India officially knows nothing at all. 

If there is any religious body with which the English Go- 
vernment can be said to be connected, it is the Church of 


England. But the Church of England has cautiously abstained 
from any detailed categorical statements as to the attributes of 
the Bible, or as to the assistance necessary to understand it. To put 
forward the Bible by itself in the manner proposed would be to 
give an official declaration as to its authority far more emphatic 
than any theological declaration which the Church of England 
has ever made on the subject; and such a course would, at the 
same time, ignore a variety of collateral considerations which it 
is impossible to neglect with any regard either for honesty or 
for safety. 

When an Englishman reads the Bible, he reads it by the 
light of a thousand associations and traditional modes of thought 
and feeling. He and his countrymen have professed the Chris- 
tian faith for many centuries, in one shape or another. 
His language, his moral sentiments, and even his intellectual 
habits have been deeply influenced by Christianity. He is 
moreover an Englishman, and as such has been uccustomed 
to regard other things, which have reached him through other 
than Christian sources, as equally entitled to respect. How- 
ever much, for example, he may believe in the divine autho- 
rity of the Sermon on the Mount, he would shoot dead either 
an invader or a robber with as little hesitation as a mad dog. 
He would think it excessively absurd to scruple to take oaths 
in a court of law. However strong his belief may be in the 
Book of Genesis, he is quite as firmly convineed of the truth 
of physical science; and though he isay believe in the most 
literal manner that the Israelites were commanded to exter- 
minate the Canaanites, he would nevcr make a precedent of 
their conduct, nor wouléhe consider that the bitter imprecations 
which fill the rogth Psalm would justify him in praying that un- 
righteous men might be judges over his enemies, and that their 
seed might beg their bread in desolate places. In other words, 
he reads his Bible by the light of experience, science, and 
morality ; and though he may not form any very definite theory 
upon the subject of the relations of these authorities amongst 
each other, the practical result is utterly different from that to 
which he would be brought if, being a mere heathen immersed 
in slavery and barbarism, he were officially told that the whole of 
the Bible was an absolutely true exposition of the Christian 
religion, and that every part of it was of equal authority. 

It is notorious that people will find in the Bible, as in other 
books, very much what ber seek in it; and if the children of 
the authors of the massacres of Delhi and Cawnpore were really 
to study it, they would probably dwell far more on the stories 
of the hewing of Agag in pieces, the extermination of the 
Amalekites, and the execution of the descendants of “* Saul and 
his bloody house,” than on the Ten Commandments, the Gospels, 
and the Epistles. There is one modern example of the use made 
of the Bible by persons who had none of its spirit, and to whom 
it was communicated upon the same sort of terms as those on 
which it is proposed to cause the Government to put it before 
the people of India. That example is an instructive one—it is 
the case of the Taeping rebels, who, by cruelty and blasphemy, 
have done much to disgust the Chinese with the very name of 
Christianity. 

The single consideration that the relations between the Bible 
and science are far from being definitely settled is quite a suffi- 
cient reason to justify the Government in abstaining from the 
course proposed to them. Governments can only act upon 
broad, patent, notorious facts. They cannot treat anything as 
true until the assertion of its truth has become a commonplace. 
Now no one can doubt that there is a very great difficulty in 
adjusting tlie relations of the Book of Genesis and the science 
of geology ; and till that question is settled it would be monstrous 
for the Government to put forward the Bible on the terms pro- 
posed. Toa European such difficulties do not present themselves 
as very formidable. He says—and very i om find that the 
great spiritual and moral doctrines of the Bible appeal both to 
my experience and to my conscience, and I will be contented 
to treat its relations to physical science as of comparatively little 
importance. A Hindoo cannot hold this language. Cosmogony is 
exactly the very part of theology which most attracts his imagina- 
tion ; and it is the subject of allothers on which he expectsanything 
claiming to be a revelation to be at once authentic and precise. 
To treat the cosmogony of a book held out to him as infallible, 
as the geology of the k of Genesis is often treated, would 
appear to him an inconsistency at once” ludicrous and blas- 
eng Most of all would this be the case when the mis- 
sionaries of the race which makes this declaration to him 
always attack his own religion on the ground of its inconsistency 
with physical science. 

It must be observed that these remarks are directed, not 
against the efforts of private persons in their private capacity 
to convert the natives of India, but against any official declara- 
tion by the Government of a theological proposition. The two 
things stand on entirely different grounds. The private mis- 
sionary may, and if he is a man of sense no doubt does, accom- 
pany his preaching with such qualifications and explanations as 
may be requisite, but Government cannot do that. It can only 
lay down Togues. It can say, “ This book is our Koran, or cur 
Veda,” but it cannot explain, qualify, and argue ; and therefore 
its enunciation of principles must always be made at a disad- 
vantage which would be ludicrous if the matter were not so 
serious. ‘ 

There is one way, and one only, by which the Government 
can legitimately aid in the conversion of the natives, and that 
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way. though the least showy, would be the most effective of all— 
namely, by example. t the Government show a real 
zeal for the good of the people—let it administer justice 
with purity, keep the peace with inflexible rigour, raise 
the revenue mercifully, carry out great public works, 
roads, tanks, railways, and ae vigorously and boldly— 
and we may, perhaps, after several generations, lead the people 
of India to ask why these things are so? One main answer 
would be, that the nation which does these things has, for a 
thousand years past, been under the influence of a variety of 
creeds, societies, habits, and feelings, most of which may ulti- 
mately be traced back to certain transactions which occurred in 
Judea nearly 2000 years ago. These influences, collectively, 
are called Christianity. It is impossible to define its essence or 
exactly to trace its forms, but, wherever it is in vigour, in 
spirit, and in truth, righteousness and peace meet together, and 
justice and truth kiss each other. This would be governing 
ndia on Christian principles in a very true and most important 
sense; and, if at a consideration may be alluded to here, 
would probably set the nation right before God far more than 
any official lliantion of any theological dogma. 


LIGHT DRILL AND LOOSE DRILL. 


NHE effect of the Volunteer movement cannot be estimated 
merely by the material increase which it brings to our military 
strength. It has a moral importance,as every one has pointed 
out, in proving to other nations of what stuff Englishmen are 
made, and what resources lie latent, but ever ready to spring 
into life, in this country. But there is another point to which 
attention has not been so frequently drawn, but in which we are 
inclined to think that the movement may have a considerable, 
though indirect, effect upon our military system. The sudden 
creation of such a large body of military amateurs, and the zeal 
they display in their self-imposed labours, will bring the whole- 
some principle of competition to bear upon our professional 
soldiers. It is one of the perversities of human nature that 
people should almost invariably feel less interest in duties which 
are assigned to them than in + Sha which they voluntarily under- 
take. A man seldom has a hearty liking for the work by which 
he is obliged to earn his bread; or, if he has, he thinks it his 
duty to dissemble it under an external cloak of grumbling. An 
Englishman will toil to the top of Mont Blanc simply for the 
sake of accomplishing the feat; but, if the task were imposed 
upon him by the fiat of a despot, the ascent would scarcely be 
accomplished with the same willing footsteps. A similar per- 
versity of nature displays itself in every calling of life. The 
necessity of engaging in any occupation at once breaks the spell, 
and dissipates the charms which, as a labour of love, would 
render it attractive. The duties which to the Volunteer afford 
a pleasant recreation for his leisure hours, seem little better than 
the revolutions of the treadmill to those with whom they form 
the ordinary business of life. The parade to which the Volunteer 
hurries with cheerful alacrity is regarded by the man whose 
trade is soldiering as a wearying drudgery, scarcely more 
tolerable than the toils of the galley-slave. Some militar 
men may really dislike an occupation, long familiarity with 
which has begotten disgust and ennui; but more often 
there is the affectation of a want of interest in the profession 
which is far from being really felt. The horror of anything 
approaching to pedantry often leads to an assumed contempt 
of professional zeal; and fashion provokes an incredulous smile 
at the notion of energy in the execution of duty. But, whether 
real or assumed, this sort of apathy will no longer succeed. 
Now-a-days, when Volunteers are devoting their leisure hours to 
drills and parades, professional soldiers cannot afford to assume 
or evince an ignorance of their own special trade. They have 
rivals pressing pretty closely on their heels, and a regular will 
hardly allow himself to be outmatched by a Volunteer. When 
company and battalion movements form an ordinary topic of 
conversation, it will not do for a military man to be unable to 
hold his own with civilians. Unprofessional people can now 
criticise the manner in which military manceuvres are performed, 
and a regiment of regulars which goes through its movements in 
a slovenly manner will suggest unpleasant comparisons with the 
performances of Volunteer corps. It will not do for an officer to 
confess to ignorance of the theory of rifle practice, when every 
second man he meets can talk of trajectories and windage, and 
discuss the rival merits of the Enfield and the Whitworth. 

This diffusion of military knowledge, by acting as a stimulus 
to professional soldiers, may do much in an indirect way for the 
improvement of the army. Already we have a civilian Associa- 
tion offering prizes for the best fire-arm for military purposes ; 
and the Volunteer movement may perhaps have helped to point 
out the necessity of developing in the regular troops that quality 
which forms the peculiar characteristic of the Volunteers—the 
intelligence of the individual. The general interest felt at the 
present time in everything tending to promote the efficiency of 
the soldier, and to utilize or augment the power of his weapons, 
may have partly suggested the publication of an order by the 
military authorities, directing special attention to the importance 
of instruction in what are technically called Light Infantry move- 
ments. The doctrines which this order contains are not new, 
but they are urged with peculiar appropriateness at the present 
time, when the country is devoting its energies not only to making 


the most of the soldiers we already have, but also to the organi- 
zation and instruction of an entirely new force. Valuable as a 
highly-trained body of light infantry has at all times been to the 
tactician, the precision of modern fire-arms, if it has not increased 
the importance of troops of this nature, has at least taught us 
that no means must be neglected of ensuring their thorough effi- 
ciency. How to make the best use of one’s weapon—how to 
inflict the maximum of injury upon another with the minimum 
of risk to oneself—how to keep reserves sheltered from an 
enemy’s fire, and yet near enough the scene of action to afford 
ready support to one’s friends—are mysteries in which, when rifles 
carry a thousand yards, it is well worth while to be initiated. 
It is no wonder, then, that the attention of the service should be 
directed to the necessity of seizing every opportunity of practical 
instruction on these points. And if in some degree we have to 
thank the Volunteer movement for the interest in these and 
other military questions which, though not awakened, has been 
certainly stimulated by it, the Volunteers themselves may derive 
valuable advantage from the suggestions of the cireular to which 
we have alluded. They may learn from it that shooting is not all 
that is required to make a soldier ; that there are other things to be 
thought of besides a steady hand and a quick eye; and that, 
however good a shot a man may be, he will never, without a good 
deal of technical instruction and careful training in his work, 
make a really effective skirmisher. 

The opportunity afforded by the instructions which have issued 
from the Horse Guards was eagerly seized upon by the Times for 
self-glorification. It would seem that a mighty revolution has 
been effected in our military system through the agency of the 
leading journal. A new method of warfare has emanated from 
Printing-house-square, and the British soldier will henceforth 
have the satisfaction of advancing against his foes on principles 
for the first time enunciated by a Special Correspondent. It has 
been a hard struggle, but the cause of truth has at length pre- 
vaiied over antiquated prejudice. So the Zimes gives a kindly 
pat on the back to the military authorities, commends them for 
their conversion to its views, and complacently surveys the vast 
scheme for-the reorganization of the British army originated 
at its suggestion and carried out by the help of its advocacy. 
The satisfaction of having inaugurated a new era in military 
science may excuse a somewhat’ exuberant pean of exultation at 
the contemplation of one’s own handiwork ; but claims to public 
gratitude and pretensions to originality of invention ilienap 
inquiry as to the foundations on which they rest. It so happens 
that the lesson which the Horse Guards’ Circular teaches is 
directly opposed to the doctrines which were not long since so 
warmly advocated in the columns of the Times. Far from coun- 
tenancing what has been anomalously-¢alled looseness of forma- 
tion, the evident object of the Adjutant-General’s instructions is 
to point out the necessity of systematic drill and careful training 
to ensure the efficiency of skirmishers. We gather from them, 
not that skirmishing is a dilettante method of annihilating an 
enemy which can be practised by any one into whose hands a 
rifle is put, but that it is an intricate portion of warcraft, success 
in which is only promised to those who are willing to drudge and 
toil to train themselves for the work. Intelligence, activity, and 
skill in the use of his weapon are qualities without which a 
skirmisher is useless, but they alone do not constitute his whole 
essence. The possession of these qualities by individuals must be 
combined with such an organization of the whole body as to 
ensure the power of eonstant and systematic co-operation amon 
the different units which compose it. Discipline in the mass is 
not incompatible, as the Zimes sgems to suppose, with intelli- 
gence in individuals ; the well-drilled soldier need not bea mere 
machine. On the contrary, the greater his individual intel- 
ligence the more likely is he te recognise the importance of what 
the more ignorant might look upon as mere trifles. Many a 
Volunteer sees by this time the necessity of a nicety and exactness 
in the performance of manceuvres which, before he had taken his 
place in the ranks, he had regarded as part of the pipeclay of 
our system. The importance of minute precision in movements 
and formations can be understood when it is seen that the mis- 
calculation of a few yards may leave an undefended gap in a 
line sufficient to endanger the safety of a whole army. Light 
infantry tactics are no exception to the general law of military 
movements—there must be system, even in skirmishing. As 
the Volunteers know by this time, the distinction between the 
right hand and the left is not so simple as might be supposed ; 
and little difficulty as there may appear to be in running from 
one bush to another in order to deliver a shot from behind it, it is 
not so easy to maisitain such a connexion and co-operation between 
scattered individuals as to make the fire of skirmishers really 
effective. The directions which the circular gives to skirmishers 
to work together—to protect each other in turn while exposed— 
not to get in front of each other—not to crowd in numbers 
behind cover which only affords shelter for a few—to avoid 
either collecting in groups or leaving wide gaps in the line—may 
seem but the dictates of common-sense, and easy enough to be 
carried out by any man of ordinary intelligence; but they are 
just the points in which good training will tell, and the difference 

etween a drilled and an undrilled man will be shown. If the 
experiment be tried, the difficulty will be realized of carrying 
out in the field the directions which on paper appear so simple. 
We should recommend every Volunteer to lay the suggestions 
of the Duke of Cambridge’s memorandum carefully to heart, and 
to derive from them a very different lesson from that which the 
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Times has attempted to extract. The Volunteers have in starting 
a great advantage over the recruits of the regular army. Much of 
the time of the drill-sergeant who trains the latter is spent in 
teaching unwieldy rustics how to walk—like raw colts, they have 
to be broken to their paces and taught the proper use of their 
legs. But though the Volunteers can afford to dispense with 
the goose-step and setting-up drill—though they have the intel- 
ligence and activity which eminently fit them for acting as light 
infantry—they will be unwise to despise the systematic training 
which can alone give precision to their movements and enable a 
general to trust to them for the execution of a mancwuvre in the 
field. Highly as we estimate the importance of rifle practice 
for the Volunteers, we cannot help thinking that there has been 
a tendency in some quarters to magnify its value at the expense 
of other kinds of drill. Individual skirmishers must indeed rely 
upon themselves, but they must also be taught that others have 
to rely upon them ; and to prevent this reliance being misplaced, 
there must be system and method in their movements. 

What was it, after all, that gave to the famous Light Division of 
the Peninsular War—to the performances of which the Zimes has 
appealed in support of its doctrines—the excellence which gained 
them their celebrity? Assuredly not a disregard for the appa- 
rent minutiz of drill. It was rather the high state of perfection 
to which that drill was brought, the exactness of their discipline, 
the perfect regularity of their order upon the march, and the 
precision of their movements in the field, which established their 
pre-eminence as the flower of the British army. The standing 
orders of that Light Division show the paramount importance 
attached to the preservation of order and regularity at all times, 
and the disastrous consequences that might result from inexact- 
ness or negligence in the smallest particular. The soldier was 
taught to see that the fact of a few men stepping aside to avoid 
a puddle of water might entail a confusion and loss of time sufli- 
cient to cause the failure of a mancuvre, and even endanger the 
success of a battle. It was not neglect of drill that made our 
Light Infantry famous in the Peninsula; and we feel sure that 
it is far from the wish of the Duke of Cambridge to encourage 
the notion that slackness of discipline will give us efficient 
skirmishers at the present day. His Royal Highness will 
scarcely feel grateful for the construction that has been put upon 
his orders. His own opinions on the subject were expressed with 
sufficient decision at the Volunteer dinner not long since, and we 
should advise the Volunteers rather to accept his reeommenda- 
tions as they came from the lips of the speaker than to view 
them through the medium of a leading article in the Times. 
If the Commander-in-Chief directs the intelligence and self- 
reliance of the soldier to be cultivated, he, at the same time, 
wishes the Volunteer to be thoroughly well-drilled. 


LORD BROUGHAM AT EDINBURGH. 


HE new constitution of the University of the North has been 
inaugurated with all the splendour that befits its traditional 


prestige, its many grand associations, and its lofty designs. Two | 


orators, both among the most illustrious of their day, have 
accepted its highest posts of honour, have dignified its ceremo- 
nials by their presence, and have set themselves to describe, with 
all the authority which realized success commands, the objects 
which the scholar should place before him as the goal of his ambi- 
tion, and therules by which he may best defy the solicitations of 
self-indulgence, faint-heartedness, or despair, and most safel 
tread the narrow and arduous path by which alone the difficul- 
ties of life must be surmounted, and fortune’s crowning height 
at last attained. ‘ 

The ceremony to which the Edinburgh students were last week 
invited was just one of those which must fire the coldest and most 
unimpressible temperament with something of sentiment and 
enthusiasm. A former student of the University, full of years and 
honour, crowned with every distinction that falls within the reach 
of varied powers and dauntless resolution, returning to the scene 
of his earliest labours, and surveying the long and eventful retro- 
spect whiich’the time and place naturally suggested, could not fail 
to arouse the interest and to touch the feelings of hishearers. It 
is to associations of this kind that great schools and colleges owe 
much of that irresistible fascination which they exercise over the 
minds of all who come within the range of their influence. Nothing 
could serve more to stimulate a boy to great exertions, to sug- 
gest the possibility of a grand career, and to fix his attention on 
noble schemes, than the consciousness of being united by com- 
mon interests and attachments to men whose abilities have 
carried them far above the ordinary level of society. There is 
a certain solidarity of greatness by which every member of the 
fraternity shares something of the distinction which a single in- 
dividual may enjoy. Thus a university is a bond of union, 
not only between different ages, but between the opposite ex- 
tremes of the same generation. The poor Scotch lad who has 
just entered upon his curriculum of study may be encouraged 

y the knowledge that the Chancellor of his university sub- 
mitted to the same routine and confronted the same diffi- 
culties as give the colouring to his own existence. Lord 
Brougham seems to have felt this when he recalled “the 
breathless silence and riveted attention” with which he 
had, “within those very walls, received the instructions of the 
teachers of other days,” and when he went through the long list 
of his own illustrious fellow-students “who, under the same 


masters, gained those accomplishments which made them the 
ornaments of society, the old tomalen and practical knowledge 
which made them its benefactors, ministering at the altars of 
their country, administering her laws, amending her institutions, 
improving her literature and taking their station among the best 
friends of mankind, the fearless, the consistent apostles of piety, 
humanity, and freedom—all now passed away, leaving their 
memory for our comfort, their examples for our encouragement.” 


Such men as these are not the models for a selfish, indolent, 
or careless career, and the contemplation of their characters 
must, one would imagine, tend in the greatest degree to shame 
a young man into shaking off the frivolity which too often lasts 
on when every innocent characteristic of childhood has passed 
away, and to force him to realize how serious and valuable a 
matter the educational period of his existence deserves to be 
esteemed. Nothing indeed ean be simpler or more homely than 
the advice which the great orator urged most earnestly upon his 
hearers. ‘lo economize the spare minutes of life, to master one 
thing at a time, and to master it thoroughly—to concentrate 
every effort upon a single branch of employment, and to make 
that the nucleus round which all subsidiary information 
may be arranged—such are the commonplace maxims which 
Lord Brougham thinks it especially necessary to impress 
upon the students of Edinburgh. A less distinguished speaker 
might have shrunk from them as below the dignity of the 
occasion, and might have gratified the ingenuity of an academical 
audience by metaphysical subtleties, or its vanity by some 
abstruse speculation. Lord Brougham could be content with a 
lower and less pretentious flight. His whole philosophy is 
eminently utilitarian. He values intellectual ability just iu 

roportion as it contributes, not to the exaltation of a single 
individual, but to the increased happiness and comfort of the 
mass of mankind. “The wisdom of ancient times, though it 
dealt largely with the subject of our passions and generally with 
the nature of man in the abstract, never stooped to regard as 
worthy of consideration the rights, the comforts, and the 
improvement of the community at large.” Lord Brougham 
warns his audience against so false a view of the objects of learn- 
ing. He protests against the notion of an “ impassable space 
which — the vulgar from the philosopher and the states- 


man.” e shrinks with horror from the cold and merciless 
theory which degraded the mass of mankind to the level 
of the brute creation. ‘A sounder philosophy and a 


purer religion have in modern times entirely abolished all 
such distinctions.” The amelioration of society is, he thinks, 
no unworthy employment for the most exalted powers, 
and this genial and condescending temper gives the prin- 
cipal colouring to his treatment of every subject which falls 
within the range of his long and discursive address. In morals, 
it leads him to contend “that it is beneficence rather than 
benevolence which can be regarded as a virtue, and entitled to 
confidence and respect.”” In literature, it forces him to apostro- 

hize writers in the language of Mirabeau—* Ah, would they but 
Soete themselves honestly to the noble art of being tseful.”” The 
greatest rhetorican of his day sees in oratory only a means to the 
same unpretentious result :—‘ Eloquence,” he says, “can only in 
these times be worthily employed for furthering objects little 
known to, or, if dimly perceived, little cared for by, the 
masters of the art in ancient days—the rights of the people, 
the improvement of their condition, their advancement in 


| knowledge and refinement—above all, for maintaining the 


cause, the sacred cause, of peace at home and abroad.” History, 
in the same way, is deserting her true and honourable voca- 
tion when, dazzled by splendour of genius, or the imposing seale 
of achievements, she forgets the interests of our species, and 
holds up to admiration ‘the worst enemies of mankind—the 
usurpers who have destroyed their liberties, the conquerors who 
have shed their blood.” Lord Brougham looks at once to the 
influence which such a mode of treatment is likely to exercise 
upon the actors in the affairs of life. The multitude are too 
often persuaded into being the accomplices of some illustrious 
criminal. ‘Seduced by the spectacle of triumphant force, 
stricken with wonder at the mere exercise of great faculties 
with great success, men withdraw their eyes from the means 
by which the ends are attained, and lose their natural hatred 
of wickedness in their admiration of genius and their sense of 
power.” The splendours of a Napoleonic régime are but a poor 
equivalent, in Lord Brougham’s estimation, for the crimes and 
miseries which its establishment entailed, and for the ruined 
liberties in which it resulted. 

Never have the true ends of power been more nobly and 
simply laid down, or a higher conception of the responsibilities 
of learning enforced upon a learned audience. The Edinburgh 
University has the honourable distinction of attracting students, 
not only from various parts of England, but from the Continent 
and from the States of America. rd Brougham has suggested 
some of the useful lessons which these alien learners may ca 
away with them to their own countries. The Frenchman will 
understand that popular rights do not involve — tyranny, 
and that absolutism is not the only alternative for anarchy. The 
American will appreciate the advantage of a Government in 
which respectable men will consent to act, and of an administra- 
tion of justice which the mob cannot influence. The Neapolitan 
will, in the clear atmosphere of northern freedom, see despotism 
in all its true deformity. Englishmen will understand the ad- 
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vantage of a student’s home life. All, we should hope, who had 
the honour of listening to the Chancellor’s inaugural address 
will have been infected with something of the candour and large- 
mindedness, the calm judgment, the sincere love of justice, the 
lofty morality, which the veteran philosopher—almost the only 
survivor of a race of great men—endeavoured to impart to a 
generation with which his name has already become historical. 
Our age is, in one respect, exceptionally privileged—we are rich 
in the wisdom of old men, and ina disturbed and threatening 
epoch we may certainly think ourselves fortunate, no less that 
Lord Lyndhurst still takes his place in our Senate, than that 
Lord Brougham is the presiding genius of one of our great 
Universities. 


POOR CLERGY. 


M R. JERVIS, a warm-hearted and enthusiastic clergyman, 
has done good service to his order in pointing out certain 
sad cases of poverty which exist among the ministers of the Church 
of England. He is the secretary of an Institution called the 
Poor Clergy Relief Association. Its objects are to supplement— 
it we may use such a verb—the small stipends of curates and poor 
incumbents, by making advances to them in days of sickness and 
privation, by assisting them with funds to pay life insurances, 
and by furnishing them with food and raiment in more deplorable 
cases (and Mr. Jervis assures us that they are many), in which 
they are absolutely starving. To call attention to the poverty 
of the clergy is a duty incumbent on the clergy. To urge 
their claims among those which are so cheerfully and liberally 
responded to in times of distress, in the shape of Field-lane 
refuges and soup kitchens—to argue that, among comparative 
claims to our general ministration of temporal alms, that of the 
men who minister to us in spiritual things has a distinct priority 
and urgency—is indisputably right. Indeed, we go further than 
Mr. Jervis and his Society—we say that a starving clergyman is a 
social disgrace and a social evil. te exhibits not only a personal 
instance of poverty and distress of a very severe—indeed, of a pecu- 
liarly severe—kind and degree, but his existence does harm to 
others. The old heathen tells us that the sharpest thorn of poverty 
is that it makes men small—small, that is, in their own eyes and in 
those of others. But the clergy are eminently representative and 
typical men ; and if they are small or ridiculous, that which they 
represent is small and ridiculous. Religion becomes mean and 
despised in the person of its ministers; and if the clergy were 
generally pauperized, they would become the most dangerous 
of the dangerous classes. We have always argued that a very 
sensible lowering of the social status of the ministers of re- 
ligion would be a‘national misfortune. All, therefore, that can 
be done to forward the claims of the various diocesan societies 
for the relief of the clergy, their widows and their orphans—all 
that can be done to stimulate local and personal exertions to 
assist impoverished clergymen in impoverished cures—all the 
statistics and ‘“ Startling Facts” (under which title Mr. Jervis 
publishes a ah on the subject) which go to prove the 
amount of clerical poverty—all the arguments which are pro- 
duced to show that Lord and Lady Bountiful might be just as 
usefully employed in sending a few tons of coal to the parsonage, 
or in giving blankets to the vicaress or curatess, as in supplying 
the temporal needs of petitioners for a mangle or the spiritual 
wants of the Chinese—has our hearty concurrence. We might 
very possibly demur to some of the examples produced by Mr. 
Jervis. Here and there his correspondents seem to have taken 
up the manner, and perhaps the trade, of professional begging- 
letter writers. And as to our own experience, though we have 
known several very impoverished clergymen, we never knew one 
in whose case extreme poverty might not be traced to personal 
inability to understand the value of money—which is in itself a 
moral fault—as it is in almost every instance of an educated man 
sinking into abject distress. Still, we do not hesitate to say—and 
Mr. Jervis can say no more—that, among all claims to charity, that 
of a poor clergyman is about the strongest. On the only occasion 
on which we ever visited a friend in the King’s Bench, he was 
enjoying the modest refection of a lobster and pale ale for 
a ond Had he been, or if he were, a clergyman, it would 
only prove that, in nine cases out of ten, poverty makes, if it 
does not find, a desperate man. On the high authority of the 
Chancellor of the Hosbewn, a deficit in the national income is 
precisely the time for launching into further extravagance with 
a free-handed generosity; and the same Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer has reminded the clergy that, as a class, they are not 
in the habit of checking public expenditure. It is therefore no 
wonder if their private expenditure partakes, as we dare say it 
does, much of the same virtues and vices as that of other folks. 
Mr. Jervis, however, goes a deal further. He ventures to 
lay down, or to insinuate (for his hazy and enthusiastic language 
does not deal with very tangible propositions), that it is 
a wrong—a national wrong, a class wrong, and a social wrong— 
for one clerical man to have 10.0001. or so0o0o0/. a-year, and for 
another to have a stipend of sol. a-year. He contrasts the 
soup and silver dishes of the palace or the deanery with the 
potatoes and meal of the curate’s lodgings; and, of course, the 
picture is telling. Dives and Lazarus have been limned before, 
and the lesson is always the same. But the world has never yet 
settled the problem how to make the poor to cease from the land, 
and we hardly expect clergymen to be the apostles of a redistri- 
bution of income which can only be effected by a Socialistic 


cataclysm that has been tried and failed. Mr. Jervis goes 
even further than this. He says not only that it is a sad thing 
that a butler should have a better place than a vicar, but that, if 
the civil servants of the State have a right to stipends 
annually ascending from 80. to 600/., the clergy have 
the same right—that a clerk in the Admiralty ought 
not to be better off than a curate or incumbent. 

he means that he would wish to see the church property 
resumed or assumed by the State, and the clergy paid out of the 
Consolidated Fund, this would be intelligible, and he had better 
say so, and we should know how to deal with him. If he does 
not mean this—though if he does, he is probably the only 
clergyman who wants this sort of a remedy for the evil—the 
analogy between the Civil Service and the clerical ministry is 
only one of those sentimental platitudes which scarcely escape 
the category of nonsense. His notion probably is, that a clergy- 
man, because he has taken orders without any better chance 
of rising into preferment than by his own merits—because he 
has married a wife and has become the father of ten children— 
and one of Mr. Jervis’ clients writes, “I have had seventeen 
children, ten of whom are now living . . . . the income of the 
living is only 1oo/. a year”—this man, above all other men, has 
special and peculiar claims because he has done what other gentle- 
men, lawyers, physicians, and artists have not. We admit that 
such a clergyman has demands on the rich, as all poor men have— 
nay, more, that he has superior claims, by reason of poverty being 
absolutely a worse thing to a clergyman than to a Spitalfields 
weaver. But we deny that any man has a right to take to the 
Church on its chances, as another takes to the Bar on its chances, 
and that he is bound and entitled to marry because in a wild vil- 
lage he is so especially in want of society, and then to assert 
that he has paramount, exceptional, and almost exclusive 
claims to be first thought of by society. The clerical profession 
is, in fact, and in the complex social position of England 
is well known to be, in no conceivable respect different from any 
other precarious profession. Very possibly it ought to be 
something else. Mr. Jervis would probably prefer a revival 
of the Levitical economy and polity; or he might point to the 
Swedish system of Church and State, or to some Utopian com- 
monwealth where the sad cases on which he expatiates would 
be simply impossible. But this is to compare two very different 
things. ite says that, as things are, the clergy occupy an ex- 
ceptional position, and that the mere fact of their exercising a 
particular profession ought to exempt them from the possibility 
of extreme poverty. This is what we deny. We say that a 
clergyman takes orders with his eyes open— they ought to 
be especially wide open. He is not going into a Levitical 
order — he is not a member of a caste self-supporting or 
specially endowed with adequate resources. If he does not 
like the lottery, there are all sorts of reasons —we think 
them very strong ones—for deterring him from trying it. 
He knows what the Church is. He knows its chances just 
as the doctor knows the chances of medicine, or the barrister 
those of law. In the one case we say that a man who, 
without any particular gifts, without friends or interest, chooses 
a particular profession, is perhaps to be pitied, but not to be 
styled a national reproach, if at forty-five he has not got six briefs 
or sixty patients. Nor is‘the father of seventeen children starving 
on one hundred a year, though a clergyman, to be regarded in a 
different light. Mr. Jervis says that he is, because, he is a son of 
the prophets. But nobody compelled him to become a son of the 
prophets. He is “an Oxford scholar ;” but it was his own choice 
that he preferred Oxford to the counter, or the desk, or the plough- 
tail. Whatever may be the truth of Mr. Darwin’s theory as 
to the conflict of individuals in nature, it is unquestionable that 
this law holds in the moral struggle. It is, we believe, a universal 
law that in the battle of life the weakest go to the wall; and 
those go to the wall who ought to go to the wall. When they 
are crushed and trampled, by all means let us help and relieve 
them ; but this is no reason why we should quarrel with the law 
which is part of the Divine Providence. It is not for the sake 
of discouraging—rather it is with the object of stimulating—per- 
sonal charity to the afflicted clergyman, that we insist on the fact 
that, in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, the very poor clergy- 
man, or the very poor lawyer, or the very poor artist, is precisely 
that indvividual who ought never to have been clergyman, lawyer, 
or artist. Mr. Jervis alludes to the case—a distressing one—of 
a very poor clergyman, whose scholarship and talents, he says, 
are above the average, “‘an excellent scholar, and one who, in 
classical literature, has few superiors.” We must say frankly that 
we do not believe in such a case; or rather, we say that, if it 
were investigated, there would be found some other latent cause 
for this extreme poverty. The clerical profession, in this respect, 
does not differ from other professions. There never was a man 
in ~ oo gifted with above the average of capacities, 
who did not earn, at least, the average of reward. Mr. Jervis 
sums up his case triumphantly. ‘I only ask this question— 
married or single, is 80/. per annum a fit income for a clergyman 
after twenty, thirty, or forty years of hard work? Why should 
a man of education and position be worse paid than a clerk in a 
counting-house or a Regent-street shop-walker? and why should 
the clergyman placed in some lonely village in the wilds of York- 
shire, the fens of Lincolnshire, or the plains of Salisbury, be de- 
barred the humanizing influence of a wife?” Our answer to this 
“why” is b awn] another “why.” Why should there be 
poverty at all? And when Mr. Jervis has answered us, he has 
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answered himself. The appeal urged by him is a good one, and 
we believe that we shall do some good by calling attention to his 
facts. But some of his reasons are, we think, unsound, and 
therefore mischievous even to his own good cause. The facts are 
“startling,” but the arguments are more startling. 


THE RESUSCITATION OF THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 


THELSTAN’S io in his grave-clothes scarcely 
produced so much commotion among the inmates of 
Cedric’s Hall as has been created among Mr. Bright’s young 
men by the sudden descent of the House of Lords from the 
political nirvana to which their imagination had consigned it. If 
the venerable mummy, swathed in ceremonial and embalmed in 
etiquette, has shown that it is not only alive but kicking, the 
acrid stimulants employed by the penny-paper party deserve a 
great deal of the credit. To be threatened by the Morning Star 
and patronized by Serjeant Parry would almost infuse life into 
the Corps Legislatif itself. Before that enthusiastic meeting of 
Covent Garden costermongers, there was room for doubt as to 
the ultimate result. The Paper-duty isnot a popular tax, questions 
of privilege are always awkward, and the courage of the House of 
Lords is generally at low pressure. But when Mr. Bright, who 
for the space of two years had been gibing at them on platforms 
where he could not be answered, began to trail his coat, it was 
hardly to be expected that the House of Lords would be “dunghill” 
enough to refuse to tread on it. At all events, such a meek and 
quiet spirit could hardly be looked for from the mute majority of 
aonee peers whom Lord Granville judiciously taunted with 
their inability to comprehend a question of finance. 

If there had been any doubt before, there was none after the 
St. Martin’s Hall proceedings. It was understood somedays before 
that the Bill would almost certainly be rejected by a majority of not 
less than thirty and as it became more and more probable that this 
majority would be reinforced by several of the weightiest names 
among the Ministerial supporters, Monday night was looked 
forward to with an interest which rarely attends a debate in the 
House of Lords. Mr. Bright absented himself wholly from the 
House of Commons for the better composition of the philippics 
which are to come, and the wrath of the penny papers waxed 
fast and furious. When Monday night came, the enormous at- 
tendance of Peers showed that their choice epithets had not been 
inoperative, though of course the season of the year was also 
peculiarly favourable to a display of senatorial activity. The fact 
that fox-hunting was over, and salmon-fishing had not begun, 
would naturally give great additional weight to the exhortations 
of the whips. Accordingly, the Peers came, and filled the long 
red benches which generally look so desolately tenantless. They 
were a strange and motley crowd—veteran Reformers fossilizing 
into Tories, grim old soldiers and shaggy Admirals cursing Mr. 
Bright, Bishops profoundly indifferent to politics and finance, but 
filled with gratitude for promotion, past and future—lawyers 
brimful of Hatsell—financiers aghast at spectres of deficit— 
sportsmen, dilettanti, diplomatists, and dandies. But even this 
unusual concourse scarcely warmed that impassive assembly into 
anything like excitement. The difference would have been pain- 
fully obvious to a spectator walking over from the Commons 
to the Lords. Everything was so preternaturally still and 
solemn that he would have found it difficult to persuade 
himself that a missionary meeting had not found its way by 
accident into that splendid chamber. The heterogeneous ranks 
assembled on either side did not look like men bent on what 
was really a momentous struggle, or appear to have any organiza- 
tion, or common interest, or concerted purpose; they rather 


seemed to be fortuitous and unimportant accessories of the bril-- 


liant scene. There was none of that incessant stir and chatter 
in which the House of Commons indulges when the debate is dull, 
nor of that hearty animated attention with which it follows a 
favourite speaker. They neither talked, nor moved, nor cheered. 
They sat with the listless and resigned decorum with which the 
Engylish layman listens to the eloquenceof the English parson. The 
illusion of the scene was strengthened by the solemn serenity of 

ture observed upon the Bench of Bishops. Still and motionless 
in their ample robes, with their reverend chins upon their breasts, 
they bore themselves exactly as if they were ‘‘sitting under” 
each other. Many of the speakers were well fitted for the 
scene. Any Scotch congregation that had heard the Duke of 
Argyll’s discourse would have immediately favoured him with a 
call But Lord Derby has been a great debater “in another 
place,” and has to struggle against the somnolent influences 
around him. He always seems to be trying to fancy himself 
still pounding O'Connell and defying the tail. The contrast 
between his animated delivery and the languor of his audience 
was almost irritating. The most polished sentences and the 
most telling hits were delivered, like a toast to a dead man, in 
solemn silence, save when occasionally a silken rustle in the 
Gallery testified to the presence of fidgety Peeresses, or some 
peculiarly piquant sarcasm elicited a sort of toothless murmur 
that for a cheer. In undisguised horror at what he saw, 
Lord Stanley was standing, not near the throne but behind the 
bar, evidently trying to persuade himself that he was not an 
eldest son, but only a commoner, after all. 

To do them justice, however, they forgot their dignity entirely, 
and cheered loudly enough when the majority was announced. 
It more than doubled anything that had been expected—a re- 


sult which must be principally attributed to the excellent general- 
ship of Mr. Bright. He certainly has a power of influencing 
divisions by his speeches to an extent which has never been 
surpassed. Itis a valuable gift which really ought not to be 
thrown away. It has been entrusted to him for the good of 
his species, and he has no right to waste it in merely doing 
the work of the Conservative party. He should not “give to a 
party what was meant for mankind.” Let him employ his 
talent in some great social work ; we are confident that it would 
not fail him. It is strange that the Licensed Victuallers, 
who generally know their own interests, have not induced 
him to do them a good turn by supporting Mr. Gladstone's 
Bill. The penny-paper owners appear to have a glimmer- 
ing of the peculiar operation of his eloquence, and to have 
prevailed on him to forbear his damning advocacy at least 
for a day or two; for on Tuesday evening he was still absent, 
and Mr. Whalley and Mr. Digby Seymour were let to appear 
alone as the representatives of an outraged nation’s feelings. 
Their dignified manner, the elevated tone of their eloquence, and 
the tried patriotism of the latter of the two champions, will 
no doubt bring home to the minds of the Lords, now that it is 
too late, how terrible a thing it is to offend the genuine friends 
of the people. 

We gather from the tone of the Opposition newspapers that 
the victory, which has been assuredly won by no mere party 
weapons, isto be improved for party purposes. They are com- 
mencing their assaults upon the Mintetry, and setting to work to 
taunt them into resignation, with a systematic vigour which 
bodes some impending action. That the attack will be an in- 
direct one, no one who knows the Opposition leader in the Com- 
mons can for a moment doubt. rd Derby, as a matter of 
taste, prefers an open and stand-up fight; but he gives his 
lieutenant unshackled license for any kind of ruse, and 
Thursday evening gave a foretaste of the policy which is 
likely to be the result of Mr. Disraeli’s rallying hopes. The 
division upon the Vote of Credit was a typical instance of 
the species of mancuvre which is the peculiar glory of his 
tactics. A snatch division, taken without notice, on a motion 
which it is very unusual to resist, and, under the leadership of a 
Radical member, combines all the merits of the strategy which 
he has pursued so lon: with such satisfactory results to his part 
and himself. It isa perfect specimen of the genuine Disraeli 
dodge. It is a device which his damaged Ministers before, and 
may damage them again. But the desertion of Mr. Henley and 
Mr. Walpole reveals an element which must be disagreeably new 
to his calculations. It shows that a meal of dirt too constantly 
repeated will afflict even the stoutest ‘x loyalty with nausea ; 
and probably some such difficulty will be fatal to any plan for 
converting the Lords’ provident care for the revenue into a lever 
for displacing the Ministry, or even Mr. Gladstone by himself. 
Nothing could be more unwise than such an enterprise in those 
who really dread the vagaries of that versatile genius; for he 
will never be so harmless ashe is now. Surrounded by colleagues 
who distrust him, and supported by followers who can’t endure 
him, his power to act as jackal to Mr. Bright will never be so 
limited. But let him be of good cheer—he is perfectly safe. 
Nature is full of compensations, and there is sweet as well as 
bitter in his cup. It is a grievous thing, in the height of one’s 
triumph, to be eulogized by Bright. It is a humiliating thing, 
in the hour of one’s utmost need, to be succoured by Digby 
Seymour. But to have Mr. Disraeli for one’s antagonist and 
rival is an advantage which these drawbacks will scarcely 
countervail. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


. S': JOHN leading home his adopted Mother” (8) is a fine 
sample of Mr. Dyce’s classical! manner of treating sacred 
subjects. ‘The figures, which are dignified and graceful, are set in a 
beautifublandscape, and the execution of the whole is elaborate and 
equally sustained. As this picture was, according to the statement 
in the catalogue, painted in 1844 and revised in 1851, we must 
conclude that all the peculiarities which it exhibits are the result 
of mature reflection; yet we must confess to feeling somewhat 
at a loss to comprehend the propriety of the colouring adop 
in the countenances of the two chief figures. So uniform and 
negative are the tints in the flesh, the hair, the eyes, that, if the 
heads were cut off from the rest of the painting, they might 
almost pass for studies in light and shade. As the colouring of 
the rest of the composition is deep and glowing, the contrast 
thus produced appears to us to be too strong, and to weaken the 
harmony of effect. Nor has Mr. Dyce been quite consistent. 
The flesh tints of the hands are far more lifelike than those of 
the countenances, and this, if we are not mistaken, is never the 
case in nature. It is, no doubt, essential to the solemnity and 
elevation of style at which Mr. Dyce aims that the colouring of 
the faces should be of a quiet kind; but, even if it should be 
thought that any fresher colouring in the complexions of 
the St. John and the Mother of Christ would be unsuit- 
able, there does not seem to be any necessity for such 
uniformity of colouring in the eyes and hair, Ot Mr. Dyce’s 
two other paintings, “ Pegwell Bay—a Recollection of October sth, 
1858” (141), is, if not the better, at any rate the more taking at 
first sight. In this the landscape is little more than the setting 
of a most exquisitely-painted group of women and children 
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hunting for curiosities on the shore at low-water. The comet 
faintly marked in the clear evening sky comes in most happily 
to give individuality to the scene; and the composition is a 
striking example of how much a painter may gain who takes the 
trouble to select even the simplest real scene for a background, 
instead of resting satisfied with the ordinary unmeaning kind of 
filling-up. ‘The Man of Sorrows” (122) is upon too small a 
scale to a very effective in an Academy exhibition. When seen 
from a little distance, nothing is discernible except the landscape 
and the brilliant drapery of the Saviour’s figure ; and it is only 
upon a very close inspection that the expression of the counte- 
nance can be discovered. Mr. Cope’s ** Rest” (132), and “ Evening 
Prayer” (149), belong to the clasa of subjects in which le most 
excels. In historical compositions he sometimes is wanting in 
power; but in the expression of childish innocence and maternal 
affection he is most admirable. ‘There is no prettier picture in 
the Exhibition than “ Rest.” In spite of some singularity of 
feature and a certain fresco-like deadness of colouring, Mr. Her- 
bert’s “Mary” on her way “into the Mountainous Country” 
(128) is a work of genius. Her figure is graceful, and the whole 
picture breathes an undefinable spirit of purity and freshness. 
“The Madeleine” (379), by Mr. Dyckmans, though perhaps 
superior as a mere piece of painting, is far inferior in originality 
of conception. ‘The attitude and expression of this figure are 
rather those of fine acting than those of real love and despair. 

“The Black Brunswicker” (29), by Mr. Millais, is a great im- 
provement upon anything which he has of late exhibited. If the 
exact meaning of the picture is not quite obvious, this, it seems 
to us, can hardly be called a defect. ‘The interpretation of deep 
emotion is not always easy in real life, and a casual observer of a 
parting between two lovers might frequently be puzzled to de- 
cipher the exact meaning of the gestures which he would witness. 
As much as would in most cases be evident in a real leave- 
taking is evident in this painting. ‘The moment, apparently, lias 
come when the lovers must part; and, while he recognises and 
has made up his mind to the necessity, she still struggles to 
prolong the last interview. All this is told with simplicity and 
power in the actions and expressions of the two figures. As 
regards execution, there is still a trace, though only a trace, of 
carelessness. ‘lhe satin dress of the woman is absolutely faultless, 
but the countenance of the wearer is, in comparison with it, 
deficient in finish. The man’s face is free from this fault. 
Mr. J. N. Paton’s “ Hesperus” (316) is a strange combination 
of good painting and bad drawing. It is most surprising that 
the artist should never have observed, and that no friendly critic 
should have pointed out, how far too small the legs of the man 
are for the rest of the body. The defect is quite fatal. In spite 
of painstaking execution, with all the adjuncts of evening-star 
pal rg the effect is almost grotesque. Stich oversights would 
be impossible if artists were to make a rule of securing a correct 
outline of the naked figure in the first place, and adding the 
drapery afterwards. Of Mr. Horsley’s three pictures, we prefer 
the two small ones, “The Duenna’s Return” (319) and “ Sunny 
Moments” (214), to the larger, “ Showing a Preference” (87). 
The latter is very deficient in refinement. ‘‘ The General Post 
Office—one minute to Six” (367), by G. E. Hicks, is a theme to 
give much interest to which would require great skill. The 
mere fact that a number of persons meet at a post-office affords 
such a very slight and superficial connexion between them, 
that, unless extraordinary physiognomical art is displayed, 
the composition must be a dull one. Mr. Hicks does not 
possess this extraordinary art. He paints nicely—better, it seems 
to us, this year than of old—but he has not the talent to put 
much life or significance into such a crowd as he has chosen to 
portray. It has been said that a man should endeavour to know 
something of everything, and everything of something. In the 
same way, a painter should seek toarrive at a certain standard of 
excellence in all branches of his art, but to produce a decided 
effect insome one. No very telling results can ever come of a 
mere combination of moderately good colouring, drawing, and 
subject. Mr. Hicks probably draws better, and certainly colours 
better, than Mrs. E. M. Ward; yet Mrs. Ward has produced 
a better picture—* The First Step in Life” (334),—because she 
has taken a subject well suited to her powers and capable of 
dramatic point. ‘A Volunteer” (223) by H. O’Neil affords 
another instance of the importance of a good subject. The 
painting of this picture is very poor. All the flesh tints are 
obscured with a strange smoky blackness, meant, it must be pre- 
sumed, to represent the darkness of the stormy atmosphere. 
Such colouring is obviously incorrect. Objects would be faintly 
discerned in the mist cast up by a stormy sea, but there would 
be no such blackness of shadow as in this picture. Yet the sub- 
ject of this picture is so full of interest, and of a kind so well 
suited to painting, that there is no more popular work in the 
exhibition. 

Mr. Lucy’s “ Lord Say and 8-le arraigned before Jack Cade” 
(229), is moulded too closely upon a theatrical version of the 
story. The picture wou!d have been more effective, as well as 
more true to history, if the rebel mob had consisted of wild and 
uncouth figures, instead of such uniformly well-dressed, well-fed 
ruffians, as are here depicted. The drawing is good, and the com- 
position is intelligible, but the scene is conceived in a spirit of 
exaggeration and unreality ; and the only point in it is the coarse 
contrast between the forms and countenances of the accused on 
he one hand and his accusers on the other. There is an utter 


want of variety in these latter. All are burly giants in unim- 
eachable stage suits. We do not admire the taste which has 
ed Mr. A. Solomon to select a theme so painfully tragic, and at 
the same time so time-honoured as that which he has treated in 
“Drowned! Drowned!” (478,) but must admit that his painting 
shows ability and care. The emotions of the various bystanders 
are well represented, and some novelty is given to a thread- 
bare subject by the ingenious disposition of the double lights. 
Mr. §S. Solomon’s ‘ Moses” (346), is a singular freak of 
fancy. The artist seems to have been inspired with an 
ambition to produce the ugliest picture in the room, and 
has carried out his intention very creditably. There is, we 
should imagine, very doubtful historical necessity for repre- 
senting the finders of Moses with such extremely singular 
countenances ; but if the obligation is clear, it is an excellent 
reason for not selecting this incident. It is doubtless desirable 
to avoid the production of commonplace pictures, but this is a 
very summary mode of cutting the knot. Two ludicrously ugly 
women looking at a dingy baby do not form a pleasing object ; 
and we cannot perceive that the matter is in any way mended if 
the composition is labelled ‘* Moses.’ Mr. Ansdell’s “ Lost 
Shepherd” (59), is a theme of unmitigated horror. The interest 
which attaches to it is of that purely painful kind which French 
ainters have, as a general rule, affected rather than English. 
The dogs, one of whom lies dead upon his master’s corpse, 
while the other howls in distress, perhaps faintly relieve this 
character; but there is a theatrical touch in the attitude of the 
living dog which at the same time impairs the truthfulness of 
the scene. «A real dog, under such circumstances, would pro- 
bably be engaged in examining the bodies of his master and 
companion. ‘The colouring is rather heavy and opaque, and like 
the subject, suggestive of the French school. The best part of 
Sir E. Landseer’s “ Flood in the Highlands” (106), seems to us to 
be the central figure of the mother with herchild. The composition 
is too crowded, the execution too slight, the colouring chalky 
and heavy. The contrasts are overwrought, and the painter has 
abused his power of putting expression into the faces of the 
cattle. Besides defects of painting, this picture is open to the 
same objection as Mr. Ansdell’s—viz., that it is too purely tragic. 
To excite sympathy by the exhibition of simple pain and distress 
belongs to an early stage of art. Advanciug taste has forbidden 
all displays of purely physical suffering. Dramatists no longer 
massacre by Bt painters no longer broil and skewer 
saints. The themes which Sir E. Landseer and Mr. Ansdell 
have taken are still perfectly legitimate. The suffering which 
they exhibit is of a kind which is peculiar to man, and so far is 
of a more elevated kind than that which men share with beasts. 
Still it is by no means the highest resource of art to represent 
unmitigated calamity in any shape, and in Mr. Ansdell’s case, to 
whose picture these remarks more particularly apply, we venture 
to think that it would be a great improvement if some hopes 
were suggested that the shepherd might not be dead, and if 
the wife, instead of weeping in an attitude of despair, were 
endeavouring to succour her husband. 


(To be continued.) 


THE OPERAS. 


A PREVIOUS article was devoted to a notice of the most per- 
fect production of the German school, or indeed of any 
school of operatic music. We this week propose to make some 
few remarks upon two masterpieces of the greatest Italian lyric 
writer-—-the 11 Barbiere and the Semiramide of Rossini—the for- 
mer of which has been given twice this season at Covent Garden, 
with Madame Miolan Carvalho as prima donna, the latter having 
been produced for the first time for eight years in London, at her 
Majesty’s, with Madame Alboni, who has only just commenced 
her engagement at this theatre. 

Familiar and almost hackneyed as the Barbiere is, its freshness, 
geniality, and sparkle make it ever welcome. This season it is 
specially interesting from the appearance of Madame Miolan 

arvalho in the part of Rosina. Her acting and conception ot 
this character is one of the very best we have ever seen. In this 
respect she makes more of it than poor Bosio, or even Persiani, 
and is less artificial than Madame Viadot—clever as is that 
lady’s reading of every part which she undertakes. Madame 
Carvalho’s Zerlina is an admirable representation of an artful girl, 
kept under restraint by Bartolo, but ready for any opportunity for 
intrigue which may present itself. Her singing, too, is exquisitely 
neat and finished ; but in one or two particulars we are bound to 
take some exceptions to her performance. The ‘Una voce poco fa” 
for instance, was so overlaid and loaded with embellishments and 
Jfioriture as to be scarcely distinguishable. There surely ought 
to be a limit to this, even with Rossini’s mus’e in which we allow 
it is more legitimate to make alterations for tha purpose of vocal 
display than with works of a more severely classical cast. With 
such a florid composition as the song in question, moreover, an 
excess of ornamentation is in truth very like a gilding of fine 
gold and a painting of the lily. Madame Carvalho, also, is some- 
what too fond of an excessive display of the very highest notes 
in her register, and is mistaken if she supposes them to be the 
best or most effective portion of her voice, as to us they seem 
somewhat thin and weak, and not comparable in sweetness or 


purity with her middle notes, We ought, however, not to omit 
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to mention a series of chromatic passages which she introduces 
in the “ Una voce” and which she executes with surprising clear- 
ness and accuracy. Her duet with Figaro, ‘‘ Dunque io son,” 
was in every way excellent, and we may also add that in the 
tenor scene she introduces the ‘‘ Carnaval de Venise”’ with ex- 
tremely difficult, but perhaps not very pleasing variations. 

On Mario’s Count d’Almaviva it is unnecessary to dwell. He 
acts it as no tenor we know of can; but alas for the noble voice 
that is gone, or rather fast going! When he is in bad voice—as 
was the case when we heard him on Saturday last—all the higher 
notes which we recollect him delivering with such effect from his 
chest five or six years ago are given with the head voice ; and 
although he gets over his difficulties with consummate skill, we 
cannot help longing for the old pure tones. Ronconi, as all the 
world knows, is inexhaustible in dry fun and humour as the 
Barber. The “ All’ idea” duet went capitally, and was admirably 
acted both by him and Mario; and in “ Dunque io son” he was 
excellent. Signor Tagliafico gave an extremely spirited reading of 
the fine song, ‘‘ La Calumnia,” acting it at the same time in a most 
forcible manner. We may, perhaps, add that the overture was 
magnificently played, and accordingly encored. 

On Tuesday evening last Madame Alboni made her promised 
appearance in the Semiramide of Rossini. The choice of this 
work for the lady who may perhaps be characterized as the 
most perfect of living Italian vocalists, was in every respect 
judicious. Rossini’s music is eminently suited for the display of 
Madame Alboni’s splendid voice and matchless powers of vocali- 
zation, and the part of Arsace, in particular, has always, musi- 
cally speaking, en acknowledged to be one of her most suc- 
cessful impersonations. The subject, although scarcely known to 
the musical world of the present day, except through the medium 
of Rossini’s opera, has from very early times in operatic history, 
been a favourite one with composers. Jomelliin the middle and 
Gyrowetz towards the end of the last century each wrote a 
Semiramide. Catalani appeared at Lisbon as Semiramis, in an 
opera of that name, by Portogallo, and a French composer, Catel, 
also brought out an opera in Paris upon the same subject in 
1802, which achieved very considerable success. The more modern 
inspiration has, however, eclipsedall these lesserluminaries, and we 
now only know the imperious Babylonian Queen upon the lyric 
stage as the heroine of Rossini’s opera. Semiramide was originally 
written at Venice, in 1823, the part of the heroine being speci- 
ally intended for the wife of the composer, that of Arsace for 
the Contralto Mariini, while Assur was entrusted to Galli, who 
was also the original Fernando in Za Gazza Ladra and 
Mustafa in L’Italiana in Algieri. Since that period almost 
every singer of eminence, either soprano or contralto, has ap- 
peared in one or other of the two principal characters. Sontag 
and Malibran (who also played Arsace) were both famous repre- 
sentatives of the Assyrian queen, but to the present generation 
she is best known to the habitués of the opera, from the 
delineations of Madame Grisi, who since 1832 has almost 
monopolized the part. A most formidable rival in this and 
analogous parts has lately, however, made her appearance in the 
person of Malle. ‘litiens, who, from her intelligence, voice, and 
physical qualifications, is quite worthy of taking rank with the 
gifted Italian. 

The opera on Tuesday evening, on the whole, was very cre- 
ditably performed, wr gem of the great attraction pre- 
sented by the principal vocalists; and we may adduce the 
finales to both the acts into which the opera is divided as 
effective, both as far as execution and scenery are concerned. 
Of the plot, which is as heavy, dull and inexplicable as possible, we 
shall say nothing, but pass on to a brief notice of the principal 
personazes of the opera. Of Madame Alboni’s performance, in a 
musical point of view, it is quite impossible to speak too highly. 
The beauty of her rich, gushing tones, the perfection of her 
vocalization, and her admirable style of singing are acknowledged 
facts with all musical critics, and they had full opportunities for 
display in the florid passages which Rossini has given to the part 
of Arsace. Her aria d’entrata, ** Ah = giorno,” with the pre- 
ceding recitative, ‘ Eccomi al fine in Babilonia,” was a glorious 
vocal display, after which she was recalled and greeted with the 
most enthusiastic applause. Her duet also with Assur (Signor 
Everardi), ‘‘ Bella imago degli Dei,” was admirably executed ; 
and we may also mention the short solo in the second act, “ In 
si barbara,” as remarkable for some wonderfully florid passages, 
which Madame Alboni sang with a marvellous ease and 
clearness of delivery. ‘The great duet also at the close 
of the opera with Semiramide, in which the well-known 
*‘Giorno d’orror” occurs, was given with admirable spirit and 
effect by both the ladies. Of Madame Alboni’s acting we 
forbear to speak. The reading of the character of the 
mythical Queen of Babylon which was given by Malle. Titiens 
was also a highly-finished performance, both vocally and his- 
trionically. er execution of ‘ Bel raggio,” and the suc- 
ceeding air ‘Dolce pensiero,” showed that she has even 

reater powers of florid vocalization than we had given her credit 
or, her brilliancy and firmness of execution towards the end 
being perhaps the most specially remarkable feature. In the 
finale to the first act, too, her clear high notes were particularly 
effective. We may remark, by the way, that the whole of the 
ghost scene was very well got up and performed. Another very 
successful effort was her duet with Assur, “ Se la vita ancor,” 
the quick movement of which produced a great and legitimate 
effect upon the audience. e have already alluded to the 


admirable performance of the celebrated duet with Arsace at 
the close of the opera. Signor Everardi is a clever and 
painstaking singer, but, as we have before remarked, his voice 
wants ease and fluency. Signor Belart (Idreno) had but 
little to do, with the exception of concerted music. In 
this, however, his voice was extremely effective, and specially 
so in the beautiful quartet, “Di tanti regi e popoli,” and 
in the finale to the first act. In the overture, which was 
otherwise well played, the horns were sadly at fault, which we 
also noticed to be the case in other portions of the opera. Takin 

all, however, into consideration, we were very much please 

with the performance. 


REVIEWS. 


ARREST OF THE FIVE MEMBERS.* 


M® FORSTER has probably studied more deeply than an 
IVE other living historian the events of the troubled period whic 
immediately preceded the Civil War. The continuous and tra- 
ditional character of the English constitution is remarkably illus- 
trated by the earnest sympathy of contemporary inquirers with 
the great political controversies of two centuries ago. Instead 
of atlecting to look down from the height of an enlarged expe- 
rience on the bygone differences of Royalist and Roundhead, 
Mr. Forster regards the great contest from the point of view 
which might have presented itself to Pym or to Hampden, if they 
could for a moment have stood apart from the actual struggle. 
His solicitude to ascertain the legal position of either party 
indicates a just appreciation of the instinctive regard for consti- 
tutional forms which has in all ages formed the chief security of 
English freedom. While Continental demagogues have satisfied 
themselves with windy abstractions of philanthropy and justice, 
reformers, and even innovators, have always confined themselves 
in England to the assertion of some professedly historical and really 
tangible right. The laws of Edward the Confessor, the Great 
Charter, taxation by the House of Commons, and J/abeas Corpus, 
after serving as definite objects of agitation or of conflict. have 
roved solid acquisitions when they have been attained. Whena 
earned and able writer argues in an elaborate work that Charles I. 
had no right to enter the House of Commons, he incidentally 
proves that the instinct of rational liberty is at this moment 
as fresh and living as when it embodied itself in the patriotic 
sophisms and fictions which, two hundred and twenty years ago, 
gave a temporary colour of legality to the prudent usurpations of 
the malcontent House of Commons. Mr. Forster's well-directed 
industry has enabled him to collect from unpublished documents 
a narrative of the attempted arrest, and of its immediate conse- 
quences, which is almost as full and accurate as if the story had 
been told on each successive day by a modern reporter or news- 
paper correspondent. Future Lidetene may spare themselves 
any further research into the details of the remarkable crisis 
which is justly regarded as the virtual commencement of the 
war. Perhaps it would not be unreasonable to expect that Mir. 
Forster may also anticipate their labours by founding on his 
many special investigations a continuous narrative of the reign 
of Charles I., and, perhaps, of the Commonwealth. There is no 
danger that such a work, however valuable, will close a contro- 
versy which still retains its inexhaustible interest. Except 
among young ladies who write High Church novels, few uncom- 
promising historical Royalists are to be found at the present 
day; but, whatever may be said of Clarendon’s veracity, his 
deliberate statements of the law are not to be altogether despised. 
The Parliamentary leaders, though they covered themselves at 
every step by precedents and assertions of privilege, cannot 
claim the merit of having made a revolution with rose-water, 
nor did they overthrow an ancient monarchy in strict adherence 
to the letter of the law. Their modern apologist is justified in 
his general approval of their policy, and he rightly apprehends 
their judicious anxiety to keep the semblance of law on their 
side ; but the authoritative interpretation of the legal questions 
in dispute is supplied by the later practice of a Constitution 
always modifying itself in each generation by fresh accessions of 
opular power. Queen Victoria retains prerogatives which 
b m and his colleagues denied to Charles I. ; and the privileges 
of her House of Commons, though amply sufficient for a 
Sovereign assembly, are narrower than the claims which were 
expounded at Grocers’ Hall by Sir Symonds d’ Ewes. 

The ex-officio impeachment of the Five Members and of Lord 
Kimbolton by the Attorney-General, acting under the orders of 
the King, although not inconsistent with legal analogy, was un- 
supported by precedent, and it has been condemned by all subse- 
quent opinion and practice. The attempt to exceed the prero- 
gative could only have been excused by the consciousness that 
the struggle had already passed beyond constitutional limits, 
and that the victory must rest with the stronger combatant. In 
the subsequent discussions, the not less extravagant pretensions 
of the Commons almost effaced the intrinsic irregularity of the 
impeachment. Amongst other extemporaneous dogmas, it was 
affirmed that the King could never be an accuser of a subject, 
because he would be entitled to his lands and goods on a capital 
conviction. ‘The answer that, whether in misdemeanour or in 
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treason, the Crown is always a nominal party to a criminal pro- 
ceeding, would probably have subjected any dissentient lawyer 
to committal to the Tower. Although Mr. Forster seems to con- 
sider the impeachment bad in substance, as referring to words 
spoken in Parliament, Pym himself, in the first debate, admitted 
that the articles contained distinct charges of treason; and it 
may be added, that no head of accusation necessarily referred 
to words or acts which would have been protected by privilege of 
Parliament. The vague phrases of “traitorous endeavours,’ “ foul 
aspersions,” and “traitorous designs” may probably have been 
suggested by Parliamentary speeches, but a Court of Justice 
would have interpreted the language of the articles in conformit 
with the law; and the special charges of inviting the Scote 
invasion, of raising tumults, and of levying war, would, in a 
regular proceeding by indictment, if they had been supported by 
evidence—as they were, in part, indisputably true—have fully 
justified a conviction for treason. It was fortunate for the popular 
party that the King attempted to follow up an irregular impeach- 
ment by an illegal arrest. There has, perhaps, never been a moment 
in the history of any other country, except in times of revolution, 
when the right of a Sovereign to arrest an alleged traitor in person 
would for a moment have been disputed; but in England an 
impassable barrier of form and constitutional fiction happily 
protects individuals as well as the great bodies of the State from 
the caprices and violence of the Executive. Charles I. had 
still a strong interest in maintaining the forms of law when 
he made his ill-advised expedition to the House of Commons. 
When he arrived there, the vacillation of his character was 
displayed in the careful moderation and ostentatious courtesy 
of his behaviour in a position where firmness and menace 
could not have been more useless, while they would certain] 
have been more consistent. Mr. Forster seems too muc 
disposed to repeat the hypothetical accusations of indignant 
members who supposed that, under certain circumstances, the 
King might have substituted the swords and pistols of his 
followers for the overstrained politeness which he actually dis- 
played. It was scarcely worth while to quote from D’Ewes the 
speculation that “those ruffians, being eighty in number, who 
were gotten into the said lobby, being armed, all of them with 
swords, and some of them with pistols ready charged, were so 
thirsty after innocent blood, as they would scarce have staid the 
watchword if those members had been there.” The twaddling 
Puritan had just before described the King’s followers as “ divers 
officers of the army in the North, and other desperate ruffians.” 
As they in fact suppressed their thirst for blood so far as to 
offer no offence to any member of the House, the ruffian officers, 
as well as the King, may perhaps be acquitted of a wholly 
imaginary crime. In the present day, it may even be doubted 
whether officers who rallied round the King on the eve of a civil 
war were necessarily desperate ruffians. ~ 

The able leaders of the Commons took advantage of the King’s 
blunder by claiming, under cover of his irregular proceedings, 
an immunity for themselves which has never, before or since, 
been sanctioned by law. Mr. Forster, in an indignant attack 
on Clarendon, states that “the votes of the Committee dis- 
tinctly limited and defined the breach of privilege as con- 
sisting, not in the accusation or the arrest, but in the means 
and process employed therein, whereby the law of the land and 
the liberty of the subject, not less than the privileges of Parlia- 
ment, were violated.” “ Happily, too,” he adds, “the Decla- 
ration remains which embodied the constitutional suggestions 
of D’'Ewes and the manly proposition of Vane, and it needs but 
to quote a few of its noble sentences to dissipate these fic- 
tions of Clarendon.” The fragmentary quotation which follows 
is consistent with Mr. Forster’s views, but he has wholly over- 
looked and omitted a passage which proves that Clarendon was 
justified when he stated that the Declaration of the Commons 
extended to a claim of entire exemption from arrest. After 
relating the circumstances of the King’s visit, and affirming the 
illegality of Royal warrants, the Commons proceeded to declare 
that “ the arresting any member of Parliament by any warrant 
whatever without consent of that House whereof he is a member, 
is a breach of the privilege of Parliament, and the person that 
shall so arrest him is declared a public enemy of the Common- 
wealth.” D’Ewes himself, as quoted by Mr. Forster, puts 
forward the claim to the full extent, and supports it by an argu- 
ment as bad in law as the proposition itself. ‘If the charge,” 
he says, ‘‘ be for treason committed out of the House, yet still 
the House must be first satisfied with the matter of fact before 
they part with their members.” . . . . “ For the Lords did make 
an Act Declarative in the Parliament Roll de A° 4° Ed. IIL, 
No. 6°, that the judgment of Peers only did properly belong to 
them; so I hold it clear that these gentlemen cannot be con- 
demned but by such a judgment only as wherein the Lords may 
join with the Commons, and that must be by Bill.” In otherwords, 
members of the House legally accused of treason or felony, can 
only be arrested by consent of the House, and only convicted by 
Act of Parliament. D’Ewes appears to have been aware that the 
right of the Peers to be tried by their own body, instead of by a 
jury, had never been shared by the Commons; and yet, with a 
somewhat impudent transition, he converts the undoubted 
privilege of trial by peers into an immunity of all members of 
the Legislature from all criminal process. few days before, an 
attempt had been made to establish for the minority in the House 
of Commons the right of protest which is still the privilege of 
every peer. Mr. Forster designates the experiment as “a 


monstrous assumption,” and he by no means pities the unlucky 
mover, who, according to the ordinary practice of the Long 
Parliament, was instantly committed to the Tower for his un- 
popular proposal. Sir Symonds D’Ewes’ false and fraudulent 
analogy, which was at once accepted by the Commons, seems 
at least equally monstrous. Vane’s rider to the Declaration, 
containing a promise that members duly prosecuted shall be 
brought by the House to a due and speedy trial, is, notwith- 
standing its temperate language, equivalent to a reassertion of 
the usurped privilege of immunity from criminal process. The 
House in possessing the will to give, claimed a power to with- 
hold, and it would always have been easy to find reasons 
for protecting the leaders who, in fact, dictated the language 
which insured their own safety. Clarendon lays down the real 
issue, and states the law with indisputable accuracy, when he 
says that the judges ought to have been consulted, and that they 
must in that ease have ruled ‘that by the known law, which bad 
been confessed in all times and ages, no privilege of Parliament 
could extend to the case of treason.” The King had exceeded 
his legal powers not in the accusation or the arrest, but in the 
means and process employed therein, and it would not have 
suited the purpose of Pym and his colleagues simply to point 
out an error which the King might, on a future occasion, easil 
have corrected. The revolution had so far commenced, that it 
was necessary, on both sides, to disregard the constitution, and 
yet it was desirable to persuade the people that every violent 
measure was strictly consistent with law. 

The audacity of the Commons would have furnished a better 
excuse for the rashness of the King if he had been on‘ level 
with his opponents either in vigour or in the command of avail- 
able resources. The attempt to arrest the Five Members was a 
moderate and legal proceeding in comparison with the impeach- 
ment of ten Bishops for high treason, on the ground of their 
imprudent protest against their exclusion by mob violence from 
their seats in the House of Lords. It is difficult in modern times 
to understand the conduct of a deliberative assembly in which 
the members of the minority were liable to censure and impri- 
sonment whenever they ventured to use any inconveniently for- 
cible argument, but the leaders of the popular party undoubtedly 
felt that success in their great struggle would be hopeless unless 
the House of Commons could be persuaded or forced to act 
with unbroken unity. With an instinctive comprehension 
of the real nature of the contest, they disregarded all formal 
scruples in pursuit of their object; while, rightly appreciating 
the character of their countrymen, they never violated a 
law without a reason, and never allowed the King to per- 
omg the smallest irregularity without protest and resistance. 

r. Forster’s profound sympathy with their cause seems occa- 
sionally to blind him to the constitutional anomalies which 
were inseparable from a revolutionary epoch. As the Commons, 
according to his own just remark, began the Civil War when 
they marched with an armed force from the City to Westminster, 
it is scarcely worth while to clip and pare their proceedings of 
the previous week for the purpose of bringing them within the 
limits of the Constitution. 

The Royalists and their great historian are alone interested in 
the attempt to convert the political conflict into a legal contro- 
versy. The early labours of the Long Parliament are memo- 
rable, not for usurpations which have left no permanent trace in 
the Constitution, but for the defeat of a policy which would 
have reduced England to the monotonous servitude of France 
or Spain. It is impossible to value too highly an escape from 
that deadening system of absolute monarchy which the Conti- 
nent has never since been able to shake off. The indispensable 
restrictions on the Royal prerogative were almost complete at 
the moment when it became impossible to carry on the struggle 
by a peaceable and ostensibly legal method. The Restoration 
and the Revolution confirmed and perpetuated the internal 
balance of power which had been nominally established before 
the Bishops were committed to the Tower, and before Pym and 
— were impeached. The Civil War which temporarily 
overthrew both royalty and liberty was unfortunately necessary, 
because neither the King nor the Parliament could rely on the 
maintenance of the existing compromise. The exceptional 
Courts, the claim to impose taxes by prerogative, the civil and 
ecclesiastical policy of Laud and Strafford, had been already 
suppressed. Cromwell and his generals unintentionally super- 
added the final condition of practical freedom by making a 
standing army odious for several generations. 

The bold and prudent leaders of the Parliament are perhaps 
the worthiest representatives of the political qualities which 
distinguish Englishmen. Their habitual attachment to law, and 
to the fictions in which it becomes idealized, was always subordi- 
nate to their indomitable resolution in carrying out the great 
purpose of their lives. If they displayed a crafty sternness in 
their dealings with the King, the survivors of their number 
afterwards stood proudly apart from the successful military 
chief. The triumph of their principles became virtually impos- 
sible with the first outbreak of the war; but on the other hand, 
it was perhaps impossible that the struggle should end without 
an appeal to arms. Mr. Forster does full justice to their intel- 
ligent love of freedom as well as to their personal wisdom and 
courage. If he somewhat overrates the nicety of their consti- 
tutional scruples, the exaggeration only brings out in more con- 
spicuous relief one of the most remarkable characteristics which 


- belong to the men, to their time, and above all to their country. 
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WILD SPORTS OF INDIA.* 


“ extraordinary ardour with which Europeans enter upon 
the various wild sports of India no doubt ranks high 
pene the minor influences which secure their ascendancy 
over the natives. Nothing can give better opportunities for the 
display of all the pew qualities which command the respect 
and admiration of uncivilized nations than the pursuit of the 
larger wild animals. The man who can face tigers, panthers, 
and wild elephants with unflinching courage and uniform success, 
not only illustrates in the most emphatic manner the qualities 
by which his race has acquired its empire, but constantly displays 
himself in the light of a protector against cruel enemies. A 
pair of man-eating tigers will at times drive from their homes 
the whole population of several villages, and their destruction is 
a service which appeals at once to the experience and feelings 
of many hundreds of people. Besides this obvious and direct 
advantage, indirect advantages of no trifling importance accrue 
to the sportsmen. They are enabled to see a great deal of 
native life and character, and are continually brought into 
friendly relations with many of the most enterprising of their 
number, and they have thus the opportunity of impressing them 
with a due appreciation of the qualities and resources of Eu- 
ropeans. 

Of the many mighty hunters who have illustrated the force of 
these observations, few can claim a better right to speak from 
—— as to their importance than Captain Shakspear. 
After twenty-five years’ service in India, during which he appears 
to have killed every sort of game that is to be found in the 
country, atthe expense of a host of adventures—including, amongst 
other things, a broken thigh—he writes this book, as he tells his 
readers, for the use of his sons, of whom some are actually in 
India, whilst others are going there, in the hope that their war- 
fare with wild beasts may be as persevering and successful as his 
own. ‘Tigers, panthers, boars, bears, elephants, deer, buffaloes, 
wild dogs, and in one instance a mad dog, which got into his tent 
at night, were all successively engaged and conquered by Captain 
a in encounters which were often of the most desperate 

ind. 

Tigers, naturally enough, occupy the most prominent position 
in his book. Like several of the later Indian sportsmen who 
have given the world the benefit of their experience, 
Captain Shakspear is in the habit of shooting them, not from 
an elephant, but on foot. His plan is to beat the jungle for the 
game, much as a sportsman in this country beats turnips or 
stubbles for partridges. ‘Two native hunters, or shikarees, are 
in attendance to carry spare guns,’and to hand them up as they 
are wanted. “The only occasion when they are allowed to 
speak, even in the lowest whisper, is when a tiger or other 
animal of the genus ferox is crouched, and you, without seeing 
him, are just walking on the top of him.” The jungle is often so 
close that this is extremely likely to happen. On one oceasion, 
says Captain Shakspear, ‘I became all at once aware of the 
tiger’s presence by hearing him draw in his breath to scent me. 
The bush in front was so thick that I could not see the animal.” 
The shikaree wanted to run away, but Captain Shakspear 
“seized him by his neck and put lim under his knee.” After 
waiting in suspense for about a minute, with the tiger smellin 
at him, he had the comfort of hearing the brute splashing oat 
growling in the river below. 

Sometimes the less dangerous plan is followed of tying up a 
cow or a goat as a bait for the tiger, and shooting him when he 
comes up to eat it. This was the course which Captain Shakspear 
adopted with two man-eating tigers, whose death he commemo- 
rates with extreme satisfaction. In the course of a march upon 
military business, he received intelligence that a village on the 
road had been desolated by these tigers. On reaching the place 
he found that all the villagers had run away except one family. 
The man-eaters are exceedingly cunning, mtn | prowl about, keep- 
ing a watch from the rocks and mountains in which they live, for 
all dangerous visitors. The lungoors or baboons, on the other 
hand, keep watch over the tigers, and by leaping from bough to 
bough over their heads as they move, and shrieking and chatter- 
ing, give warning to men and animals of their 2 ge All 
night long these warnings of the tigers’ neighbourhood reached 
Captain Shakspear, and in the morning, when he went to visit the 
ealf which he had tied up as a bait over night, he found it lying 
on the ground, and an enormous tiger holding it in his paws 
and sucking its blood. Captain Shakspear got up to a tree 
within forty yards of the tiger, and as the calf—which 
though wounded was still alive—kicked its enemy, and made 
him move, fired one ball through his body and another through 
his heart, as he ran away. The calf recovered, but the tiger, 
after a few bounds, fell dead. He was a splendid animal in bulk 
and power, but had very bad teeth, and was so fat as to be un- 
wieldy, which accounted for his taking to man-eating. All the next 
day the party watched in vain for the tigress, but in the night she 
charged the camp and carried off one of the troopers. Captain 
Shakspear rushed out to rescue him, but he could not be found, 
though, after some hours, upon listening to an unusual noise, “ I 
made out,” he says, “ the tigress’ growl, and the crunching of the 
poor trooper’s bones.” The body was found next day with one 


* The Wild Sports of India ; with Remarks on the Breeding and Rearing 
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leg partly eaten. Next evening, Captain Shakspear took up his 
er on a tree, near a second calf which had been tied up as a 

ait. The tigress came down and stared at him for twenty minutes 
irresolutely. She was at last alarmed by a motion of one of his 
native attendants, and ran off—followed, however, by a rifle-ball, 
which wounded, though it did not kill her on the spot. She 
afterwards died of the wound. The tiger is a very hot-blooded 
animal, and recovers from hurts very slowly and with great diffi- 
culty, though he is extremely tenacious of life, and after receiving 
a ball through the heart or the brain will run many yards. 

The panther is smaller than the tiger, and not so strong, but 
more courageous, and almost as formidable. Of all Captain 
Shakspear’s battles with wild beasts, one with one of these 
creatures was the most severe. When out one day in search of 
pea-fowl, armed only with a light short gun and a revolving 
carbine, he fell in with a huge panther. He shot him in the 
chest with a ball, and, as the panther charged, fired the barrel 
loaded with shot at his head, and, as the beast seized him by the 
left arm, drove the gun into his mouth. The panther bithis arm and 
hand, tore his thigh, and bit right through the stock of the gun, 
but was diverted from his attack by a shikaree, who struck him 
with a spear. Having beaten off the shikaree, he turned again 
upon Captain Shakspear, who, however—with large tooth wounds 
in his arm, the tendons of his left hand torn open, and five claw 
wounds in his thigh—contrived to make good his retreat to his 
horse, where he obtained a revolver and some more ammunition. 
With this he returned tothe panther, being, as he says, “ de- 
termined to carry on the affair to its issue, knowing how rarely 
men recover from such wounds as mine.” The panther rushed 
on him again, receiving a ball in his shoulder, and a charge of 
shot in his face. He contrived, however, to throw his enemy 
down, and to make his teeth meet in his foot. Captain Shak- 
spear snatched a spedfr from his horsekceper, and driving it 
through the panther’s body, killed him on the spot. He found that 
each bullet had passed through his body, and that each charge of 
shot had cut off a fore-paw. 

The bear is a less formidable creature than either the tiger or 
the panther. There is only one species in India—a glossy black 
animal with very long and thick hair. He lives in caves, and 
rarely leaves them except to feed in the forests. His favourite 
food is fruit, honey, and ants’ nests, which he tears up with his 
immense paws. His scent is keen, but his sight is bad. He is 
a curiously constituted creature, as he is — susceptible of 
pain, howling and roaring “most extravagantly” at the least 
wound, and at the same time very tenacious of life, while, unlike 
the tiger, he has a great power of recovering from the most serious 
wounds. There is a large white patch of hair on the bear's 
chest, called from its shape the horseshoe, a foot and a half dee 
and a foot broad. <A bullet through the centre of this mark 
fatal, as it goes straight to the lungs, and is not impeded by any 
bone. Captain Shakspear was on one occasion engaged hand to 
hand with a bear, who nearly caught him round the waist, when 
she threw herself on her back and exposed her chest, upon 
which he observes, “ Putting my right hand and shikar knife 
between her forepaws I sheathed it in her heart, killing her 
dead. This was about the most delicious blow J ever struck.” 

Many other adventures with elephants, wild boars, deer,*buffa- 
loes, and other creatures are contained in this most amusing and 
interesting book, but the above are a fair specimen of them. 
Captain Shakspear writes with a freshness and interest in his 
subject which gives his book great merit, not merely on account 
of its subject, but also in a literary point of view. He says in 
the preface, ‘I must beg my reader to be indulgent, and to 
forgive many mistakes and ill-worded sentences.” No apolo 
could be less required. The book is excellently written, and isa 
the better for being free from the slightest pretence of anythin 
like fine writing. It is as straightforward and genuine a reco 
of what is really very interesting personal experience as can be 
met with. It should be added that it contains chapters on 
Indian horses, on the principles on which they should be bred, 
and on the organization of irregular cavalry, on all which supjects 
Captain Shakspear is entitled to speak with the authority of 
experience. 


RAWLINSON’S HERODOTUS. 
(Second Notice.) 


Wwe have already endeavoured to give our readers a general 
notion of the importance of Mr. Rawlinson’s work. From 
the nature of the case, it may almost be ——— as a repertory of 
the data for a universal history down to the time of the Persian 
wars. In his Bampton Lectures for 1859, a notice of which has 
already appeared in our pages, Mr. Rawlinson has brought out 
the relations — between the recent discoveries in Egypt 
and Asia, and sac’ history. In the four volumes before us, he 
brings out the relations existing between the same discoveries 
and what is commonly called profane history. To estimate these 
relations in their full importance, and to gain anything approach- 
ing to a complete notion of Mr. Rawlinson’s work, our readers 
must necessarily have recourse to the work itself. We cannot, 
within the limits of the space prescribed to us, give even a 
summary of the conclusions to which the author and his coad- 
jutors have been severally led. But we think it due to the 
author as well as to our readers to indicate two or three of 
those conclusions, and, so far as we can do so, to. comment 
upon them. 
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In our former notice of Mr. Rawlinson’s book, we had occasion 
to observe that the carliest history is mainly a history of races. 
Accordingly, among the various illustrations which the history 
of the world, and mainly of Asia, has gained from recent disco- 
veries in the East, probably the most valuable and the most reli- 
able are those which point to ethnological conclusions. We are 
not prepared to criticize the more strictly historical results ; but 
neither can we submit to them without reservation. The long 
list of sovereigns whose names have been rescued from oblivion 
by the newly discovered art of deciphering inscribed bricks and 
cylinders, and many of whom appear among the dynasties of 

erosus, may be perfectly authentic, for all that can be said to 
the contrary in the present state of our knowledge. But it will 
be prudent in the historian not to commit himself to its authen- 
ticity until something like the same kind and degree of histo- 
rical criticism has been applied to it as that (for example) which 
has either wholly obliterated, or very considerably abbreviated, the 
list of the Roman kings. Yet it is absolutely impossible that such 
criticism should be applied; in fact, the materials for it cannot 
exist until the real nature of these memorials is better understood 
thanit is at present. More extensive discoveriesthan have hitherto 
been made may tend to show (and indeed, human nature being 
what it is, must in some degree tend to show) that these singular 
annals, like those of other nations, are confused and contradic- 
tory. Until they have been submitted to the same searching 
scrutiny through which those of the ancient European nations 
have passed, we shall not arrive at any conclusions upon which 
we may confidently rely. It is no wonder, perhaps, that Sir Henry 
Rawlinson room | give a degree of credit to his newly-found 
records which those who have been trained in the best school 
of historical study (among whom we must on every account place 
Mr. Rawlinson himself) would refuse to documents possessing, 
primd facie, much higher claims to attention. Of course it is quite 
possible, and toa certain extent it is probably true, that the scep- 
ticism with which we must receive the earliest history of European 
races is not equally applicable to those of the Semitic stock. The 
Semitic nations, and those who came into immediate contact with 
them, appear to have been pre-eminently a record-keeping people. 
The very form which their annals have taken—that, namely, of 
inscriptions on brick and stone—bears witness to this fact. But we 
believe that it is quite possible to ascribe too much authority to 
documents of this kind. Observe, for example, the argument by 
which Sir Henry Rawlinson fixes the chronology of some of the 
early potentates of Western Asia :— 


We have direct evidence, resulting from a remarkable sequence of numbers 
in the inscriptions of Assyria, which enables us to assign a certain Chaldean 
King, whose name occurs on the brick legends of Lower Babylonia, to the first 
half of the nineteenth century B.c. We are further authorized by an identity 
of nomenclature, and by the juxtaposition of the monuments, to connect in one 
common dynastic list with this King, whose name is Ismi-dagon, all the other 
early Kings whose brick legends have been discovered in Chaldza; and, as 
we thereby obtain a list of above twenty Royal names, ranging over a large 
interval of time both before and after the fixed date of B.c. 1861, it is evident 
that the chronological scheme of Berosus (which assigns to the primitive 
Chaldean Empire a space extending from about the middle of the twenty- 
third to the end of the sixteenth centuries B.c.) is in a general way remarkably 
supported and confirmed. 

The sequence in question is the following:—First, an inscription of Senna- 
cherib, at Bavian, commemorates the recovery in his tenth year of certain 
on Which had been carried to Babylon, by Merodach-adan-akhi, after his 

feat of Tiglath-Pileser, King of Assyria, 418 years previously. And, 
secondly, a record of this same el Tiglath-Pileser, inscribed on the famous 
Shergat cylinders, declares him to have rebuilt a temple in the city of Asshur, 
which had been taken down sixty years previously, after it had lasted for 
641 years from the date of its first foundation by Shamas-iva, son of Ismi- 
dagon. The calculation, then, by which we obtain the date of Ismi-dagon’s 
accession to the Throne may be thus exhibited :— 

B.C. 
Date of Bavian inscription (tenth year of Senna- 
Defeat of Tiglath-Pileser by Merodach-adan-akhi . 418 years previously. 
Interval between the defeat and the rebuilding of the 

Demolition ofthe temple . . 60 years previously. 

Period during which the temple had stood. . . . 641 years. 

Allow for two generations (Shamas-Phul and wri | 40 years 


— 


Date of Ismi-dagon’s accession . . B.C, 1861 


When we recollect that between the removal of the Assyrian 
idols and their restoration on the one hand, and between the 
erection of the temple in Asshur and its demolition on the other, 
there had elapsed intervals which, to speak roughly, may be com- 
pared respectively to those which separate the present time from 
the fall of Constantinople and the signing of Magna Charta, 
we must be excused if we decline to accept without hesitation 
an entire system of history and chronology upon evidences so 
slight as that which is afforded by two fallible and very possibly 
false inscriptions. Among the most curious results to which Sir 
Henry Rawlinson has been led by his chronological system, is the 
plausible identification of one of the early sovereigns of Western 
Asia with the Chedorlaomer of Genesis, The name occurs on 
the bricks under the form of Kudur-mapula, with an additional 
epithet appended, to which Sir H. Rawlinson somewhat doubt- 
fully assigns the meaning of “ Ravager of the West.” This 
title, as well as the chronology already criticized, tends to identify 
this personage with the contemporary of Abraham; and there 
are not wanting indications that he was connected with the 
country of Chedorlaomer. Regarded as a speculation, this is 
uncommonly curious and interesting, but we must not forget 
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the slender evidence upon which it rests. Upon these points we 
must wait for more light. 

But the additions which have been made to ethnological science 
from these sources are (in part, at all events) such as do not 
admit of any question. ‘The most prominent and unquestionable 
fact which has been thus determined, is the simultaneous exist- 
ence, in very early times, of three totally distinct linguistie 
types throughout a great part of Western Asia. One of these 
was an Indo-Germaniec, and, more specifically, an Arian form of 
—- ; another belonged to the Semitic class of languages; the 
third is assigned to that which Mr. Rawlinson, in common with 
other ethnologists, designates as Turanian, or Tatar. The 
simultaneous existence of three such languages is proved by the 
common existence of trilingual inscriptions; just as in the very 
same region, at the present time, official edicts are published in 
modern Persian, Arabic, and Turkish, which, by a curious coinci- 
dence, represent the three types just spoken of. The term Zu- 
ranian is properly applied to the various races which seem to have 
radiated in different directions from Central Asia ; but the charac- 
teristics which connect the different languages referred tothis type 
are negative rather than positive. It may be described, as Mr. 
Rawlinson cbserves, as a stage, rather than as a form, of 
language. Taken in this wide signification, the term may be 
extended to comprehend many languages which present no more 
direct points of aflinity to the Turanian dialects, properly so 
called. Perhaps it would be better to group together this class 
under the common title of Allophylian, commonly applied to 
those tongues which are neither of the Semitic nor of the Indo- 
European stock. One of the peculiar merits of this terminology 
is, that it frankly confesses our ignorance, and being purely 
negative, commits the ethnographer to nothing. Nevertheless, 
we will adhere for the present to Mr. Rawlinson’s nomenclature, 
especially as he finds in the African or Hamitic type of language 
a transitional form between the simple Turanian speech and the 
more developed Semitic :— 

If, then, we go back to the earliest times to which either the light of 
history, sacred and profane, or the less certain but still valuable clue of ethno- 
logical research, enables us to reach, we seem to find spread over the whole 
of the tract of which we are speaking, a Scythic, or Turanian population. It 
is, indeed, perhaps, too much to presume a real affinity of race between all the 
nations whose form of speech was of this character. For the Turanian type 
of language is not, like the Semitie and the Indo-European, or Arian, a dis- 
tinct and well-defined family. The title of Al/ophylian, by which the greatest 
of English ethnologists designated this linguistie division, was not without a 
peculiar appropriateness; marking, as it did, the fact that there is no such 
affinity between the various branches of this so-called ethnic family, as that 
which holds together the several varieties of Semitic and Arian speech. Tura- 
nian speech is rather a stage than a form of language; it seems to be the 
earliest mould into which human discourse naturally, and as it were spon- 
taneously, throws itself; being simpler, ruder, coarser, and far less elaborate 
than the later developments of Semitism and Arianism. It does not, like those 
tongues, possess throughout its manifold ramifications a large common voca-' 
bulary, or even a community of inflexions. Common words are exccedingly 
rare; and inflexions, though formed on the same plan, are in their ele- 
ments entirely unlike. It is only in general character and genius that the 
Turanian tongues can be said to resemble one another, and the connexion 
between them, although it may be accounted for by real consanguinity or 
descent from a common stock, does not necessitate any such supposition, 
but may be sufficiently explained without it. The principle of agglutina- 
tion, as it is called, which is their most marked characteristic, seems almost 
a necessary feature of any language in a constant state of flux and change, 
absolutely devoid of a literature, and maintaining itself in existence by means 
of the scanty conversation of nomades. A natural instinct, working uni- 
formly among races widely diverse, might produce the effect which we see; 
and, at any rate, we are not justified in assuming the same original ethnic unity 
among the various nations whose language is of the Turanian type, which 
presses upon the mind as an absolute necessity when it examines the pheno- 
mena presented by the dialects of the Semitic or of the Arian stock. 


Perhaps we may consider this condition of language as one in 
which its subsequently developed peculiarities were, so to speak, 
held in solution, afterwards to be crystallized in various forms 
under the operation of physical or political causes. Such a sup- 
position is not inconsistent with, even if it be not the most 
obvious interpretation of, the Scriptural narrative of the 
“ confusion of tongues.” To this type still belong the languages 
of “four-fifths of Asia, and many of the remoter parts of 
Europe.” In the era of the great empires of Western Asia it 
was preserved by many native nations subject to the Assyrian 
and Persian kings; and it may be inferred from the trilingual 
inscriptions already spoken of, that it was spoken by tribes 
mingled with those who used Arian or Semitic dialects, just as 
the Wallachs are to this day mingled with Turks, Greeks, and 
Albanians, or as the Jews and Gipsies preserve a distinct 
nationality among the civilized races of Western Europe. We 
have an instance of such a co-existence of different races in the 
presence and temporary domination in Western Asia of the 
Scythians, as reported by Herodotus :— 

The most striking trace of the former condition of things which remained 
in the days of Herodotus was the existence everywhere in Western Asia of a 
large Scythic or Turanian element in the population. The historian, indeed, 
is not himself distinctly conscious of the fact. But the notices which his work 
contains of Scyths and Seythic influence in Western Asia are indicative of the 
real condition of things which the recently discovered cuneiform records place 
altogether beyond a doubt. Besides the Scythic inscriptions of Armenia (?), 
Susa, and Elymais, it is found that the bdatanien monuments, wherever 
set up, contain in one column a Scythie dialect, which would certainly not 
have been added unless a considerable section of the population had under- 
stood no other tongue. These Seythic writings appear not only in Media, as 
at Elwand and Behistun, but in Persia Proper—at Nakhsh-i-Rustam and 
Pasargade. They can only be accounted for by the supposition that, before 
the great immigration of the Arian races from the Bast, Scythic or Tatar 


tribes occupied the countries seized by them. This population was for the 
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most part absorbed in the conquering element. In places, however, it main- 
tained itself in some distinctness, and retained a guasi nationality, standing 
to the conquerors as the Welsh and ancient Cornish to the Anglo-Saxons of 
our own country. 

We are rather puzzied to reconcile the Turanian character here 
assigned to the Scyths of Western Asia, with the claim elsewhere 
set up on the part of the Scythians, properly so called, to be 
classed among Indo-European nations. The evidence upon 
which that claim rests is certainly very strong, although not 
quite irrefragable ; but we consider that Mr. Rawlinson, for the 
rake of consistency, ought to have shown what we think he has 
nowhere attempted to prove—that the Scythians of whom Hero- 
dotus here speaks had no connexion with those upon whom he 
enlarges in the fourth book of his history. Weare also surprised 
to meet with an assertion that no oanal of the Scythian domina- 
tion in Western Asia remains in the Old Testament. Is not this 
the true interpretation of the Gog of Ezekiel? The prophecy 
was delivered very shortly after the period of the domination in 
question, and whatever may be its ultimate fulfilment (whether 
still future or not) there can be little doubt that ‘the 
prophet speaks of a terrible adversary well-known to his con- 
temporarics. 

The first advance on the Turanian type of language was made 
by arace of whom the Egyptians must be regarded as the most 
notable specimen. To this form the name of Hamitic is assigned. 
With regard to the origin of the Egyptiens, Mr. Rawlinson is 
apparently at issue with one of his coadjutors, although this diver- 
gence of opinion is not anywhere acknowledged, so iar as we have 
observed. This type appears to have been spread from Africa along 
the southern shore of Asia almost to the borders of India. To this 
belonged the language of the Chaldees, properly so called, whose 
country lay to the south of Babylon, towards the shores of the 
Persian gulf. A great development of civilization took place in the 
valley of the Euphrates, of which Babylon may he regarded as 
the principal seat. To this we probably owe the Semitic type of 
language, which presented many points of similarity with the 
Hamitie, and probably grew out of it. Semitism was spread 
westward to the shores of the Mediterranean by a series of 
migrations, of which we have two instances in the removal of the 
Phoenicians from the shores of the Erythrean to those of the 
Mediterranean sea, and in the transit of Abraham from Ur 
of the Chaldees to the land of Canaan. The Indo-Germanic race 
had a separate origin, and its cradle, according to the view here 
adopted, lies in the highlands of Armenia. Hence the progenitors 
of the Pelasgic and other allied inhabitants of Asia Minor, and 
of the Grecian and Italian peninsulas, issued in a westerly 
direction. Those of the Celtic, Teutonic, and Sclavonic races 
departed by way of the neck of land which divides the Euxine 
from the Caspian; while the Arians migrated eastwards to the 
springs of the Indus, afterwards to diverge in opposite directions. 
Mr. Rawlinson endeavours, and (so far as we can judge) 
generally with success, to assign to their several types the 
different Asiatic races whose existence is recorded by Hero- 
dotus, or noticed by other historians. We are glad to ob- 
serve that he places the ancient inhabitants of Lycia among 
the Indo-European nations on the evidence of the inscriptions 
(partly bilingual) still existing on their curious well-tombs. The 
Sour which assigns these inscriptions to the Persian conquerors 
of the country scarcely deserves a refutation. Mr. Rawlinson’s 
view of the vexed question of the Pelasgi seems tous a sensible 
one, and to coincide in the main with that of Bishop Thirlwall. 
Mr. Grote’s startling avowal of his belief that we have no means 
of deciding whether Pelasgian differed from Greek as Latin, or 
as Pheenician, is justly reprobated. 

A point of greater interest to ourselves—at all events to a con- 
siderable portion of our fellow-countrymen—is discussed in 
Mr. Rawlinson’s chapter “On the Cimmerians of Herodotus 
and the Migrations of the Cymric Race :”— 

That a people known to their neighbours as Cimmerii, Gimiri, or (probably) 
Gomerim, attained to considerable power in Western Asia and Eastern 
Europe, within the period indicated by the date B.c. 800-600, er even earlier, 
is a fact which can scarcely be said to admit of a doubt. 


On this Sir H. Rawlinson adds the following note :— 

The ethnic name of Gimiri first occurs in the Cuneiform records of the time 
of Darius Hystaspes, as the Semitic equivalent of the Arian name Saka 
(Séxe.), The nation spoken of contained at this time two divisions, the 
Eastern branch, named Humurga (‘Auvpy:ot of Herodotus and Hellanicus), 
and the Tigrakhuda, or “ archers,” who were conterminous with the Assyrians. 
Whether at the same time these Gimiri or Saka are really Cymrio Celts we 
cannot positively say. Josephus identified the 22 of Genesis with the Galati 
of Asia Minor (Ant. Jud. i. 6), in evident allusion to the ethnic title of Cymry, 
which they, as so many other Celtic races, gave themselves. But it must be 
observed, that the Babylonian title of Gimiri, as applied to the Sace, is not a 
vernacular, but a foreign title, and that it may simply mean “ the tribes” 
generally, corresponding thus to the Hebrew oyy3, and the Greek Idudvdo. 
In this case it would prove nothing concerning the ethnic character of the 
race designated by it.—[H. C. R.) 


It ought to be observed that Gimiri has nothing to identify it 
with the Kiupeépior, and that its equivalent, Saka, is elsewhere 
identified with the Scythians. Moreover, it is not at all ‘ evident” 
to us that Josephus identified 7} with the Galati of Asia Minor 
in “allusion to the ethnic title of Cymry,” as there is nothing to 
prove that the Galati of Asia Minor ever called themselves, or 
were called, by the latter name; neither have we any reason to 
suppose that Josephus had ever heard the Celts of Western 
Europe (unless we are to regard the Cimbri as in any degree 


Celtic) so designated. Further, we are not told, what it might 
be interesting to know—the title, namely, by which the Scythian 
populations designated those who were spoken of by Semitic and 
Arian races as Gimiri and Saka respectively. The attempted 
identification of the former name with Cymry is greatly weakened 
by the fact that the latter is a name by which the people who 
bear it call themselves, and are known by no other nation. 

Mr. Rawlinson, in common with M. Amédée Thierry and 
other Celtologists, does not hesitate to regard the Cymry as 
identical both with the Cimmerii and with the Cimbri. This 
identification at the best is but conjectural, while it rests to a 
very great extent upon a supposition which Mr. Rawlinson has 
elevated into a fact—viz., “ thot one of the main divisions of the 
Celtic people has always borne the name of Cymry as its special 
national designation.” It is, however, by no means clear that 
this is the case. The “ main division” referred to by Mr. Raw- 
linson consists at present of three subdivisions—the Welsh, the 
Cornish, and the Armoricans. By the former only of these was 
the title ever adopted ‘‘as its special national designation.” 
There is no direct evidence that it was borne even by these 
before the Teutonic conquest of England. Some of the in- 
stances of the name remaining in countries either wholly or 
partially Celtic, alleged by Mr. Rawlinson, are erroneous or 
doubtful. Cambrai is a corruption of Camaracum, which does 
not look quite so much like Cambria. Quimper (properly 
Kemper) means “confluence,” an etymology justified by the 

osition of the place. Cambrilla and Coimbra are ver 
poubtful cases: Cumberland, though it has been disputed wi 
some show of reason, is almost certainly a true one. Mr. Raw- 
linson, who is quite right in supposing that Avon means “ river,” 
is quite wrong in supposing that Dinas means the same thing. 
But were it otherwise, we should find it hard to connect Hi 'ypanis 
and Zunais with Avoa and Dinas respectively ; although Tanais 
has certainly the air of being connected with a root which appears 
in the names of many British and of some Continental rivers. 
Mr. Rawlinson tells us that the Cymry maintained themselves 
(among other places) in “ the Scotch Highlands.” Had he said 
** Lowlands,” the assertion would have been partially true. He 
appears to connect the names of Wales, Wilschland, Wal- 
lachia, &c., with that of Gaul—a theory which we have much less 
hesitation in accepting than we have the more plausible one which 
connects the modern Cymry with the ancient Cimmerii. 

We have no space to dwell any further upon the details of 
Mr. Rawlinson’s book. The points to which we have already 
referred must be regarded by the reader as specimens; but they 
will give him a very inadequite conception of the entire compass 
of the work. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF LEIGH HUNT.* 


EIGH HUNT was one of a class of authors who fail to 
achieve eminence chiefly because they are overshadowed by 
the vicinity of greater reputations. Ambitious men, of powers 
below the highest, should choose a line of their own. A third- 
rate physician may become immortal by cultivating one of the 
waste places of natural science, and a barrister who has scarcely 
held a brief in Westminster Hall may dash into the Attorney- 
Generalship of an obscure colony. It is the same in literature. 
The public prefers relative to absolute excellence. With a just 
economy of time it will read a Sook, or go to see a sight, which 
is reputed to be the first of its class. It does not care to discri- 
minate between the comparative elevation of two different careers, 
or to balance the difficulty of success in that which is open and 
that which is crowded. Mr. Leigh Hunt wrote, and wrote well, 
in a variety of styles, but in each one he was fairly beaten by 
some contemporary poet. The “Story of Rimini” contains some 
fine passages, but as a whole does not approach the best of 
Byron’s narrative ms. “ The Palfrey,” and “ Wallace,” are 
poor beside Sir Walter Scott’s Lays and Ballads. The ‘ Ode 
to the Sun,” perhaps the highest flight of poetry in the volume, 
falls short of the simplicity and grandeur of the “‘ Ode to Immor- 
tality.” “Godiva,” though it contains the choice line, “ Hear 
how the boldest naked deed was clothed in saintliest beauty,” has 
not the strange transparency of Mr. Tennyson’s fragment on the 
same subject, and is not comparable to his masterpieces on kir« 
dred subjects. ‘The result is, that although Mr. Hunt has 
written real poetry, and not mere rhetoric and metaphysics in 
verse, he is scarcely numbered among English poets, and probably 
has more honour with the less discriminating but more sympa- 
thetic American public than in his own country. 

The present volume, as we learn from the introduction, con- 
tains those of his poetical works which the author thought 
worthy of preservation, and the plan of arrangement was settled 
by himself before his death. They are distributed into “ Narra- 
tive Poems,” ‘“‘ Narrative Modernizations,” ‘‘ Narrative Imita- 
tions,” ‘“ Political and Critical Poems,” “ Sonnets,” ‘“ Blank 
Verse,” “ Miscellaneous Poems,” and * Translations.” Adopt- 
ing this classification, we should be inclined to give the pre- 
ference to the least ambitious works—to the Translations, the 
Imitations of Chaucer and Spenser, and those of the Narrative 
Poems which are really metrical tales, and turn, like fables, on 
the description of simple incidents. It is natural that an author 
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should regard with partial fondness his more elaborate efforts ; 
and Mr. unt, like Southey, does “not pretend to think that 
there is no merit in the larger pieces,” and, like him, appeals to 
the fact that “they have not ceased to be called for by the 
public.” We attach very little value to this test. It varies 
with the attractiveness of the subject, the notoriety of the 
writer, and the greater or less urgency of the puffing. Undis- 
mayed by their alleged popularity, and by the assertion that the 
first is the “finest narrative poem which has appeared in the 
English language since the time of Dryden,” we pronounce 
“ Rimini,” ‘Corso and Emilia,” “The Palfrey,” and even 
* Hero and Leander,” to be second-rate productions, deficient 
in originality, and but for their pictures of scenery very little 
above the level of the prize-poem. It is perhaps worth while to 
remark, by the way, that the line “ That ever among ladies ate 
in hall,” in that most beautiful passage which describes Elaine’s 
admiration of Lancelot, occurs word for word in Lorenzo’s 
lamentation over the body of Corso. 


Mr. Leigh Hunt is much more successful in what may be 
called “ cabinet poems,” where sustained power is less necessary 
than poetical sympathy and grace of expression. ‘“ Mahmoud,” 
“ Kilspindie,” and the “Trumpets of Doolkarnein,” are happy 
examples of what is rapidly becoming a lost art—the art of 
telling a story ak age without marring its effect by subjective 
interpolations. ‘The mine. of self-consciousness had, in Mr. 
Hunt's earlier days, scarcely been opened to poets. Byron him- 
self, though he formed a kind of dark back-ground to his pic- 
tures out of his own blighted existence, sought his materials and 
refreshed his imagination in the inexhaustible richness of nature. 
Even the misanthropy of Manfred and Chiide Harold is not the 
misanthropy of the hero in “* Maud”—the Byronic melancholy is 
not the melancholy which gives its charm to “In Memoriam.” 
Leigh Hunt’s poetry—more nearly related to that of Keats than 
to that of Byron—still essentially belongs to the earlier manner 
of the present century. It abounds in glowing descriptions, in- 
genious turns, and lively sallies; but it is strictly confined 
within the dominion of fancy, and never aspires to teach or to 
interpret. Perhaps its most attractive characteristic is the 
cheerful tone which pervades it, in spite of trials and misrepre- 
sentations which might well have soured a less equable temper. 
There is no bitterness of spirit in the following sonnet ‘To 
Hampstead — Written during the Author’s Imprisonment, 
August, 1813 ” 

Sweet upland, to whose walks with fond repair, 
Out of thy western slope I took my rise, 
Day after day, and on these feverish eyes 
Met the moist fingers of the bathing air ;— 
If health, unearn’d of thee, 1 may not share, 
Keep it, I pray thee, where my memory lies, 
In thy green lanes, brown dells, and breezy skies, 
Till I return, and find thee doubly fair. 


Wait then my coming, on that lightsome land, 
Health, and the joy that out of nature springs, 
And Freedom’s air-blown locks ;—but stay with me, 
Friendship, frank 4, Song the cordial hand, 
And Honour, and the Muse with growing wings, 
And Love Domestic, smiling equably. 


On the other hand, we think a wise discretion would have 
forborne to reprint such “specimens of political verse” as the 
lines on the “ St. James’s Phenomenon” and the “Coronation 
Soliloquy.” Clever and witty they certainly are, but the interest of 
such squibs is quite ephemeral, their vulgarity is of the broadest 
kind, and the contrast of their spirit with that of the ‘‘ Odes to 
the Queen,” and on the births of the Princess Royal, the Prince 
of Wales, and the Princess Alice, is somewhat too glaring. No 
living writer of reputation would venture on satire so scurrilously 

ersonal as the whimsical pasquinade on the Prince Regent's 
bits and appearance :— 


Hard by St. James’s Palace 

You may see this prince of shockings, 
But not before three, 
For at one, d’ye see, 

He begins to put on his stockings. 


His head, or else what should be 
In the place that’s on his shoulders, 
Is nothing but hair, 
Frizz’d here and there, 
To the terror of all beholders. © 
That it has a mouth, is clear from 
His drinkings and his vap’rings ; 
But all agree 
That he cannot see, 
For he’ll take a pig for a prince. 


To tell you what his throat is, 
Is a matter a little puzzling; 
But I should guess, 
That more or less, 
It was forty yards of muslin. 


On the other hand, we question whether the Family Herald 
would accept from the most maudlin correspondent loyalty so 
insipid as this :— 

Blest be the Queen! Blest when the sun goes down ; 

When rises blest. May love line soft her crown. 

May music’s self not more harmonious be, 

Than the mild manhood by her side, and she— 

May she be young for ever—ride, dance, sing, 

*Twixt cares of State, carelessly carolling, &. 


Or again, the description of the assemblage at the Prince of 
Wales’ christening, the third and fourth lines of which are con- 
siderately explained in a note to allude to the late King of 
Prussia and Alexander von Humboldt :— 


Young beauties mix’d with warriors gray, 
And choristers in lily array, 

And princes, and the genial King, 

With the wise companioning, 

And the mild manhood, by whose side 
Waiks daily forth his two years’ bride, &. 


On the same principle, Mr. Hunt, in the notes, makes a 
general recantationof his jokes onthe Lake poets. This is ‘comin 
in like a lion and going out like a lamb” with a vengeance, al 
would be pitiable if it were not so very common. The poetical 
development of individuals, no less than of nations, has a 
tendency to begin with prophecies and war-songs, and to end 
with glorified nursery-rhymes in the language of adulation and 
compliment. 


There are two thoroughly modern attributes which Mr. Leigh 
Hunt’s poems possess—viz., obscurity of thought, and want of 
finish in composition. Whatever excuse may be made for either 
of these qualities taken separately, they make up a grave 
blemish when combined. oe is sometimes quoted as the 
founder of a system according to which metre and sound are 
subordinated to the complete development of an idea. But if 
the ear is to be offended, the understanding should be propitiated, 
and the difficulties of syntax and prosody should be presented 
alternately. At all events, triple rhymes, trochees for iambics, 
and grammatical liberties, should be introduced only where there 
is a dignus vindice nodus, and the gush of inspiration may be 
supposed to have been too strong for the restrictions of form. 
But no such indulgence can be claimed for passages so tamely 
slipshod as the following :— ' 


An aged nurse had Hero in the place, 
An under priestess of an humbler race, 
Who partly serv’d, partly kept watch and ward 
Over the rest, but no good love debarr’d. 
The temple’s faith though serious, never cross’d 
Engagements, miss’d to their exchequer’s cost ; 
And though this present knot was to remain 
Unknown awhile, ’twas bless’d within the fane, 
And much good thanks expected in the end 
From the dear married daughter, and the wealthy friend. 
Poor Hero look’d for no such thanks. Her hand, 
But to be held in his, would have giv’n sea and land. 


In fact, several of the occasional poems are suggestive of that 
excruciating game called “ conglomeration,” in which rhymes 
have not only to be written on a given text, but two subtantives, 
chosen by a stranger to the subject, must be woven into the 
texture of the composition. In justice, however, to Mr. Hunt we 
will quote the sonnet on the Nile, which was avowedly struck off 
in this extemporary fashion, and is certainly a very good specimen 
of its class :— : 

It flows through old hush’d Hgypt and its sands, 
Like some grave mighty thought threading a dream, 
And times and things, as in that vision, seem 

Keeping along it their eternal stands,— 

Caves, pillars, pyramids, the shepherd bands 
That roamed through the young world, the glory extreme 
Of high Sesostris, and that southern beam, 

The laughing queen that caught the world’s great hands, 


Then comes a mightier silence, stern and strong, 
As of a world left empty of its throng, 
And the void weighs on us; and then we wake, 
And hear the fruitful stream lapsing along 
*Twixt villages, and think how we shall take 
Our own culm journey on for human sake. 


One poem in this collection is remarkable, not so much for its 
artistic merit, as for the moral ends which it is designed to 
advance, and which are categorically announced in the prefato 
remarks. The long and bloody wars arising out of the Frenc 
Revolution had excited in sensitive minds a disgust for all war- 
fare which can scarcely be conceived by the present generation. 
Traces of this are to be found in most of our poets during the 
latter half of George IIT.’s reign. ‘Captain Sword and Captain 
Pen,” with its accompanying notes, detailing the actual horrors 
of battle-fields, is a downright and vigorous attempt to discourage 
war by a simple revelation of its crue! mysteries. ‘ Isa murder 
in the streets worth attending to—a single wounded man worth 
carrying to the hospital—and are all the murders, and massacres, 
and fields of wounded, and the madness, the confiagrations, the 
famines, the miseries of families, and the rickety frames and 
melancholy bloods of posterity, only fit to have an embroidered 
handkerchief thrown over them? Must ‘ladies and gentlemen’ 
be called off, that they may ‘ not look that way,’ the ‘sight is so 
shocking ?? Does it become us to let others endure what 
we cannot bear even to think of.” We are far from 
ridiculing such language as this; for we believe that some 
good may be done by speaking the truth during lulls 
and lucid intervals; but it is of no use flying in the face 
of mankind when the fit is on them. Our opinion of human 
nature is such that we have more faith in the influence of com- 
mercial considerations than in direct appeals to humanity. People 
who might be moved by the calm discussion of ‘* War” in Mr. 
Helps’s Essays, shake off the impressions produced by “ Captain 
Sword and Captain Pen” as they would e off the harrowing 
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recollections of the sick-chamber or dissecting-room, and re- 
legate the subject to the hopeless category of necessary evils. 

In most of Mr. Hunt’s poetry there is a delicacy of sentiment 
and a freedom from mannerism and straining after effect which 
redeems many faults. There is room in literature for the 
pleasing as well as for the acute and profound ; and in these days 
it is a positive relief to read either prose or poetry in which point 
has not been studied to excess. The aggressive obtrusion of an 
author’s cleverness is sometimes perfectly insulting, and mars 
that serene and genial temper of mind which the masters of 
literature love to produce in their readers. 


FRENCH TRANSPORTATION,* 
D*. VON HOLTZENDORFYF’S object in this learned work 


is to arrive at a philosophical classification of the various 
systems under which, in old times or new, culprits have been 
punished by removal from their native land. It has been com- 
posed with a great deal of research and thought, but, as a whole, 
it will have interest only for the philosophical jurist. ‘The history 
of the Roman system of deportation will be of use principally to 
the Doctor’s own pupils. The history of the English system, 
which has been but recently brought to a close, is very com- 
plete, but, to Englishmen who have at all turned their atten- 
tion to the subject, it is only the repetition of a twice-told tale. 
Now that garotting has ceased to form one of the disadvantages 
of a residence in London, the question of the disposal of crimi- 
nals lias lost the terrible interest it formerly possessed. But the 
French system of transportation derives a special importance 
from the political circumstances of the time. It is part and 
parcel of those social liberties which Mr. Bright yearns to acquire 
for his own afflicted country. It is the great lever of the ter- 
rorism under which France now groans, and which makes her so 
dangerous a neighbour to us. We shall confine ourselves, 
therefore, amid the embarrassing wealth of subjects which Dr. 
Holtzendorff presents to our notice, to that portion of his volume 
in which French transportation is discussed. 

It is a punishment that boasts of no antiquity in France. In 
fact, though it has stood upon the list of criminal punishments 
ever since the promulgation of the penal code of 1791, it was not 
until ten years ago that it received a practical application as one 
of the regular weapons of the criminal law. In the matter of 
secondary punishments, the French are pursuing a precisely 
opposite course to ourselves. We are passing from transporta- 
tion to penal servitude—the French are passing from penal servi- 
tude, which, as carried out in galleys or bagnes, was their ancient 
system, and betaking themselves to transportation in its stead. 
Ever since the Restoration, vehement objections have been 
expressed against the system of penal servitude in the bagnes. 
It was stigmatized as a costly but inefficient punishment, as 
spreading contamination among the free labourers in the midst 
of whom the forgats had to work, and as letting loose, at its 
expiry, a desperate and unreformed class of criminals upon 
society. The highest administrative authorities reported against 
it, and the Chamber of Deputies approved a project of law by 
which it was to be superseded. But the difficulty was to supply 
its place. Of course the example of England naturally sug- 

ested the expedient of transportation. But the Government of 
uis XVIII. found an insuperable impediment to this plan in 
the fact that France possessed no colonies which were not either 
too hot or too unhealthy for Europeans to labour in—* de sorte, 
qu’on aurait envoyé les —_ sinon & une mort certaine, du 
moins a un état de misére affreux.” Under the Orleanist dynasty, 
this difficulty was met by the seizure of New Caledonia and some 
other islands in the Pacific. However, the Ministers of Louis 
Philippe seem to have distrusted the aptitude of their country- 
men for founding a penal colony, or were frightened at the 
expense; and they turned their attention to the system of soli- 
tary imprisonment, which had been applied on so large a scale 
in the United States. But the Revolution of February came 
upon them before their measures were matured, and the events 
which followed it gave an entirely new turn to the penal policy 
of France. 

The first measure of the Provisional Government was to 
abolish the penalty of death for political offences—almost the 
only act of those silly theorists which can at all atone for the 
criminal restlessness which has robbed their country of its 
freedom. This change brought the question of secondary 
punishments to an issue. The insurrection of June filled the 
prisons to overflowing, and it was necessary to decide on some 
mode of disposing of their inmates. It was obvious that to 
retain a large number of party leaders as prisoners in France 
was merely challenging a rescue. Accordingly, the Assembly 
decreed that they should be transported. But the old difficulty 
of their destination did not seem nearer a solution than before ; 
and the prisoners had to wait for more than a year in confinement 
under a general sentence of transportation to no place in parti- 
cular. At last the knot was cut by pardoning all but about 
five hundred, and transporting the residue to Lambessa, a military 
station beyond Atlas, and on the southern edge of the colony of 
Algeria. We have Mr. Wingrove Cooke’s authority for believing 


* Die Deportation als Strafmittel in alter und neuer Zeit, und die 
Verbrecher-Colonien der Englander und Franzosen. Von Franz von 
Holtzendorff, Dr. der Rechte, au der Universitat zu Berlin. Leipzig: Barth. 
London: Williams and Norgate. 


that the place selected is healthy, and the discipline as mild as 
any to which we are used in England. But it was evident that 
neither the interests of Algeria itself, nor its propinquity to 
France, would admit of its being flooded with an indefinite 
number of political prisoners. ‘Phe question, therefore, was still 
unsettled. In June, 1850, the Assembly made one more futile 
effort to solve it. They passed a law that all offenders who, 
but for the decree of the Provisional Government, would have 
suffered death, were to be transported to two of the Marquesas 
Islands, named Nucahiwa and Tahuata. For some reason or 
other the then President of the French Republic neither 
accepted this solution nor absolutely disregarded it. Three 
ersons,. Whose names are not recorded, have the honour of 
aving been the only culprits privileged to suffer under this 
law. The French Government seems to have spared neither 
expense nor trouble to imprison these three ofienders in the most 
artistic manner possible. It appears to have looked upon their 
confinement as a sort of penal gem, to be worked up with the 
utmost imaginable care. A company of infantry and ten 
gens d’armes were sent to guard them—as our author maliciously 
suggests, to make them feel quite at home. A new citadel and 
new blockhouses, constructed of material fetched from Val- 
paraiso, were built to overawe them, and a company of pious 
fathers were shipped over to convert them. ‘The vindication of 
the majesty of the law upon these three insignificant offenders 
cost the French Government, in the first year alone, no less than 
60,0co/. Meanwhile, the subjects of this costly experiment were 
living very happily, ip a splendid climate, with their families 
about them, with gardens to work in, and generally as comfort- 
able as possible. But even these petted convicts are not con- 
tented. They complain with great bitterness of the cruelty of a 
Government which forces them all to dine together. 

As the term of the Republic drew near, harder times were in 
store for French transports. Foreseeing, no doubt, his own 
future needs, the then President appointed, early in 1851, a 
commission, under Admiral Mackau, to consider the subject of 
transportation. This commission appears to have looked at the 
question entirely from an economical point of view. The issue 
was placed before them whether New Galedonia or Cayenne was 
the ~- receptacle for convicts. New Caledonia had almost 
everything in its favour—climate, fertility, political importance 
of position. Cayenne had only the one recommendation that it 
was nearer, and therefore more cheaply reached. The majority 
of the Commission decided in favour of Cayenne, and the 
Government accepted their decision ; and the coup d'état of the 
following December furnished an immediate opportunity of 
carrying it into execution. Since that time Cayenne has become 
the transportation colony of France. By later decrees it has 
become the receptacle, not only of political offenders, but also of 
ordinary convicts. Partly, no doubt, in order to mask his own 
severity, Napoleon III. has found it yp to disregard the 
precedent of Lambessa, and to ship off thieves and liberals in one 
undistinguished herd. Of the new penal station thus selected, 
though many different opinions have been stoutly maintained in 
France, but one estimate has been formed elsewhere. Its his- 
tory is a most funereal one. Desperate attempts to colonize it 
have been made, but have all failed under the fatal malaria 
generated by its endless swamps. The most notable attempt was 
one made under the auspices of the Due de Choiseul. No less 
than 14,000 deluded victims were induced to emigrate, andasum 
of more than 1,600,000/. was spent by the French Government. 
They landed on some of the islands that lie off the coast, and no 
sooner had they landed than a most fearful mortality set in. They 
stayed about two years, during which time they do not seem to 
haveachieved any greater progress than thatof setting upa theatre, 
in which those who were well enough to leave their beds saw and 
acted plays. At the end of the two years, 2000, the sole survivors 
of the 14,000 who had started, returned undeceived afd heart- 
broken to France. A similar fate befel the large majority of 
the 500 wretches, the ——— of the guillotine, whom the 
Directory, in order to lengthen their own feeble existence, 
transported to this fatal land in 1797. Whatever efforts were 
made, whether the white emigrants were brought there by force 
or fraud, they always failed to stimulate the colony into anything 
approaching to prosperity. Its mere existence was owing to the 
few hardy constitutions which succeeded in acclimatizing them- 
selves, and to the negroes who were brought from Africa. In 
1836, out of a population of 23,000 only 1100 were white. Of 
course the universal abolition of slavery during the first Revo- 
lution was a very fatal blow. The decree issued by the Colonial 
Assembly to avert its first effects is an amusing specimen of 
democratic reasoning worthy of the present Emperor himself :— 

Art 1. Tous les citoyens et citoyennes qui sont dans |’ e de s’emplo 
aux travaux de la soit quills resident dans la campagne, soit quils 
habitent les villes, sont en réquisition pour la prochaine récolte. 

Art 2. Tout refus d’obéir & la réquisition portée dans |’article premier, 
toute coalition tendant a faire abandonner les travaux, & los faire suspendre, 
a exiger des prix arbitraires, sera poursuivi et puni comme crime de 
contre-revolution. 

An idea may be formed of the rate at which its decline 
has been progressing of late from the fact that in the fifteen 
years following 1836 its population diminished by one-half. It 
was doubtless partly the Rave of recovering for the colony, 
by means of convict labour, the support of which the loss of 
slave labour had deprived it, that mages the choice of it as a 
place of transportation. Whether there was any darker motive 
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—whether there was any lurking consciousness that a nominal 
transportation covered a sentence practically capital—it is impos- 
sible to judge. Of the condition of the large number who have 
been sent there since the second of December we have naturally 
no accurate statistics. It has of course been a point of honour 
with the French Government to prove that Cayenne is parti- 
cularly healthy—and they are great adepts at official demonstra- 
tion. The only reliable sources of information which Dr. Holt- 
zendorff has been able to consult are*the letters written by the 
Jesuit missionaries who have accompanied the convicts. The 
have naturally no wish to embroil themselves with the Frenc 
Government, and are therefore not hostile witnesses; but their 
reports are not sifted out as carefully as the statistics of the 

oniteur. From their account, we should infer that Cayenne is 
not much improved from what it was in the days of Choiseul. 
The colonising portion of the scheme has entirely fallen through. 
The convicts have been placed, not where they can work best, 
either for the settlers or the Government, but where they ean 
most easily be secured. The sites selected for penal settlements 
are small islands standing out in the midst of the boundless 
marsh, which are too small and worthless to cultivate, but from 
which it is impossible that convicts can escape, or even their 
revelations of the prison-house reach the outer world. Whatever 
the French Government may call it, Cayenne is not a penal 
colony—it is simply a maison de force, planted, for the convenience 
of a more rapid succession, in the middle of a pestilential swamp. 
In this point of view it does its duty. In one penal settlement 
the mortality is at the rate of 40 per eent. per annum. In 
another, out of 170 convicts who were brought there, 120 died 
ina single year. In this last settlement it is very rare for a 
European to live a single month without being struck down. 
In another, the Jesuit fathers themselves, accustomed to super- 
human endurance and exertion, lost eleven of their number in 
three years. If this state of things be narrated with any approach 
to truth, it is doubtful whether Naples itself exceeds in merciless 
barbarity the political vindictiveness of the present representative 
of the Buonapartes. No torture-death of the Middle Ages equals 
in cruelty the slow agonies of this miasmatic poisoning ; and of 
the victims whom he spares publicly that he may murder them 
by inches, many have been guilty of no other crime than that of 
conspiring against one whose whole life has been a long con- 
spiracy. If his own laws against political offenders had been 
applied to a prisoner who was once confined in Ham, the low 
fevers of Cayenne would probably have saved much suffering 
both to Europe and to France. 


NATHAN THE WISE* 


Hy would be difficult to estimate with any approximation to 
fairness the merits of a picture, by looking at it only through 
an engraving made by an imperfect master of the art of drawing. 
If the proportions are more or less exaggerated, the perspective 
doubtfully rendered, the softness of gradation in colouring, or 
the strength of contrast in light and shade misstated or neglected 
altogether, the copy will hardly be calculated to convey a correct 
impression of the original which it professes to reproduce. Such a 
difficulty must unavoidably beset all whose acquaintance with 
Lessing’s drama, Nathan the Wise, is primarily derived from 
Dr. Reich’s translation. A work which can be said to have 
steadily maintained its place ever since its first publication 
“on the summit of the German Parnassus and of Universal 
Fame,” certainly deserves to be translated into English in the 
best style, if it will bear translation at all. To be done into a 
sequence of so many words out of the English-German dic- 
tionary,. the collocation of which in every sentence reminds all 
German students of the peculiar German idiom which the 
translator has managed to preserve—and as universally impresses 
on all readers whose knowledge is limited to our own vernacular 
a sense that they are not reading English, whatever else it may 
be—is but an unsatisfactory manner of being introduced to a 
British public. Dr. Reich, no doubt, deserves credit for a well- 
meant and laborious attempt to naturalize among us one of the 
productions of his national literature which most powerfully 
affected the German mind in its day ; but it may be permitted to 
doubt whether any one, except a German, would have possessed 
the serene and conscientious audacity requisite for <olechnhing 
such a task with so slight a command of the language into which 
he intended to translate the subject of his experiment. Most 
Englishmen would certainly show a discreet backwardness in 
plunging into such athicket of literary dilemmas. Most French- 
men would insist that the bounden duty of a foreigner who 
wished to form a notion of any chef-d’euvre of French literature 
was to civilize himself by studying the language of the head of 
European civilization. It is reserved for the German to exhibit 
the power of evolving alike a camel or a translation out of the 
recesses of his own moral self-consciousness. Dr. Reich knew 
critically all that was to be known about Lessing, and unilesi- 
tatingly resolved to construct a translation of his most singular 
drama. If anybcdy who does know English accurately, even 
though he may not be so familiar with the exact standing-point 
from which Lessig preached to the German nation, happens to 


* Natnan the Wise. A Dramatic Poem, in Five Acts. By G. E. Lessing. 
Translated from the German, with a Boerashy of Lessing, and a Critical 
Eure of his Positior, Writings, &c By Dr. Adolphus Reich, London: 
A. W. Bennett. 1860, . 


have another English version of Nathan the Wise in hand, we do’ 


not think Dr. Reich’s prior publication need stand much in the 


way. 
Yet, however well translated, we doubt whether Nathan the ~ 


Wise would ever be popular, even among the most catholic circle 
of English readers. r. Reich’ truly observes in his preface 
(which, by the by, is written in far better English than the 
metrical version to which it is a prelude), that “it is rather a 
production of philosophical and religious reflection than of inven- 
tive imagination. It is a dissertation on Truth in a dramatic 
form. It appears that Lessing, in adopting this form, intended 
to render the work more intelligible and palatable to the many. 
It is, in fact, a parable, with the professed moral of the duty of 
perfect religious toleration.” The lesson inculcated is undoubted] 
one which, in our own days, as in the days of Leasing, still nee 
to be rendered more intelligible and — to the many who 
are grouped on either side of any religious question whatever. 
But in our day and in our country, however it may have been 
in the day and the country of Lessing, the many are no less 
critical by instinct than the few are by profession as to the prac- 
tical appositeness of the parables through which their moral 
education is to be conducted. They are-contented to hear a 
maxim which appeals to general sympathy or common sense laid 
down in its most simple form, and dinned into their ears over and 
over again. But when the maxim is put before them overlaid 
with illustrations, they are tempted away from ruminating on the 
central truth towards the easier and more varied occupation of 
questioning whetler the cases are in point; and a case must be 
natural or probable in order to be in point at all. Where an 
examination, in proportion to its strictness, only brings out more 
fully the shadowy and unreal nature of the allegory in which the 
lesson is veiled, the weight and conclusiveness of the moral is 
certainly not increased, and runs some risk of being diminished, 
by its transmutation into the language of allegory. Unless a 
teacher is very sure that his illustration will run on all fours and 
wear the appearance of life, he will do well to remember that 
brevity is the soul of wit, and will convey his instruction as shortly 
and decisively as if he were pulling ont a tooth or administering 
a dose of nauseous medic'ne. Least of all (according to the 
canons of English taste, at any rate) will a wise preacher choose 
a dramatic form for the medium of his sermon, unless he feels 
within himself a capacity for embodying his ideas in a striking 
and appropriate sequence of scene and action, not in the logical 
development of the anatomy of character alone. When aGerman 
critic of Shakspeare talks of the key-note of one of Shakspeare’s 

lays as that without the,assiduous corftemplation of which it is 
impossible to understand the essential meaning of the drama, he 
is in some dangerof undervaluing the perfection of artwhich isgiven 
to the drama by the whole movement of its plot, and by the truth 
of its personages and incidents, irrespectively of their immediate 
relation to the abstract key-note or the final dénouement. An 
Englishman looks for these as constituting the outward visible 
sign of dramatic vitality, the objective reality of a scenic mH Oe 
sition; while the German concentrates himself on the proof that 
the composition has a subjective existence and meaning, because 
it has a key-note which he can grasp and fo'low all through. It 
is difficult to believe that one would appreciate more fully the 
distinctive beauty of Beethoven's “ Pathetic Sonata” by forcing 
one’s self at every bar to remember that it is written in C minor. 
The result of such an education of one’s musical sense _— 

erhaps be a conviction that all sonatas in C minor were equally 
interesting, and therefore equally to be admired. A similar state 
of critical acumen as to works of art in general is a not wholly 
improbable end of the doctrinal tendencies of the particular 
school of German criticism to which we refer. 

Lessing was himself no guch critic, but one of a much higher 
order. One of the many points in which he was wiser than most 
of his admirers was his critical appreciation of his own powers. 
He was thorouglily aware that Z was not a poet or a painter. 
He did not, as he sensibly and sincerely remarks of his own lite- 
rary capacities, “feel within himself that living fountain which 
through its own power rushes upwards in such abundant, fresh, 
and pure streams.” He was obliged to ‘“ squeeze out everythin 
through a forcing-pump and pipes.” He learned the art, an 
practised it with honest openness, of “‘ borrowing discreetly from 
the treasuries of others.” He fought as a critic against the then 
prevalent tyranny of French conventionalism, and in defence of 
the principles which animated our great ideal among English 
dramatists. It is all the more remarkable that, with so rien | 
and correct a judgment in art as he certainly possessed, and wit 
so accurate a theoretical measurement as he took of his own 
creative powers, he should, with premeditation, have produced 
a drama of such a curiously shadowy texture of unreality as 
Nathan the Wise. Dr. Reich is of opinion that the choice of the 
subject, characters, and circumstances was the happiest Lessing 
could have made for the attainment of his end—that end being 
the publication of a kind of religious testament, bequeathing to pos- 
terity the sum of truth which Lessing had in the struggles 
of hisown experience. We are here at issue with Dr. Reich. 
It may be that the sense of the importance of the gospel which 
Lessing felt himself called upon to deliver pened oe any 
critical anxiety to say what was to be said in the simplest, clearest, 
truest, and therefore most effective way. Lessing, the apostle 
of tolerance, may have irresistibly overflowed the barriers set 
up by the judgment cf Lessing the literary censor. Whether 
we are finically fastidious in suggesting such a possibility, or 
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simply wrong in asserting that the more important the doctrine 
the more does it behove its expounder to search for the best 
method of exhibiting it rightly, let readers of Nathan the Wise 


ge. 
The plot is as follows :—Nathan the Wise, a rich Jew mer- 
chant of Jerusalem in the time of Saladin and Coeur-de-Lion, on 
his return from a commercial journey to Babylon, during a truce 
with the Crusaders, finds that his house has been on fire during 
his absence. His adopted daughter, Recha, has been rescued 
from death in the flames by a young Templar taken captive by 
Saladin shortly before, and preserved from the usual fate of 
prisoners of war in that age in virtue,of a strong personal like- 
ness to a deceased brother, which had touched the heart of the 
Sultan. Recha half believes her mysterious preserver to have 
been a guardian angel. Nathan reasons out the needlessness of 
this hypothesis with her—proving philosophically that the most 
singular turns of fortune do not become less miraculous because 
they are brought about by human agency—discovers how deeply 
she is terested in the stranger, and promises to make them 
better acquainted. At this pont we are introduced to the per- 
sonification of independent magnanimity, in the shape of an 
Indian Dervise, a friend of Nathan the Jew, now acting as 
Treasurer to the Sultan’s household. The Templar is next 
discovered in conversation with a friar, a messenger from the 
Patriarch of Jerusalem, who hopes to persuade the Christian 
captive to betray to the European leaders the Sultan’s military 
ame and to undertake, in addition, the murder of Saladin 

imself. These honourable commissions are refused by the 
knight with virtuous indignation. On the friar’s retreat, enters 
Dajah, the Christian housekeeper of the Jew, to invite the 
Templar to visit her master and the damsel he has preserved. 
In spite of significant hints how firmly his image is fixed in 
Recha’s soul, the Templar refuses this offer as vehemently, 
though with indignation of a more obscure and ambiguous 
character. The second act opens upon the Sultan and his sister 
Sittah playing chess, in which the lady is victorious, partly 
owing to the pre-occupation of Saladin with troubles of State 
and financial difficulties. Some strong observations from both 
on the dogmatic and moral narrowness of Christians in general 
are succeeded by a business conversation with the Dervise-trea- 
surer, in which it escapes that the treasury is empty, and that even 
Sittah’s private purse has been exhausted in meeting Saladin’s 
needs. A suggestion to apply for help to the rich Jew is 
demurred to by the Dervise, from a kindly regard for his old 
friend’s pockets, and Saladin and Sittah are left consulting. 
Nathan and his daughter, meanwhile, are expecting a visit from 
the Templar—the wise Jew markedly doing his best to encourage 
Recha in falling in love with the stranger in blood and religion. 
On the Templar’s advance, Nathan expresses his gratitude for 
the girl’s preservation, which is met, at first, by a modest dis- 
claimer, couched in phrases which remind us of Mr. Toots’ stock 
answer, “ It isn’t of the slightest consequence.” But, on further 
pressure, the captive knight confesses himself only too anxious 
to renew his acquaintance with the beautiful damsel, ad- 
ministering, at the same time, a strong dose of sarcastic 
rebuke to the spiritual pride of the “ peculiar people,” which 
all the more endears him to the cosmopolitan latitudinarianism 
of Nathan the Wise. Already a “delightful prospect does 
disclose” itself to the inner eye of the happy father, as 
likely to result from the unconstrained intimacy of two such 
young people, when he is suddenly summoned to the presence of 
Saladin, to whom he is appointed treasurer, in place of the 
Dervise, who retires to the Ganges. Recha has only time to 
deliver herself of a few ideas upon nationality and religion, 
before the Templar enters the house. A few minutes’ conversa- 
tion suffices to render him deeply enamoured, and to change 
Recha’s passionate feeling into a calm, strong affection. Mean- 
while Nathan is ushered into the presence of the Sultan, who 
meets him with no hint upon financial topics, but with the de- 
mand for his impartial opinion as to the superiority of the Jewish, 
Christian, or duane religion. Nathan answers with a 
spirited version of the apologue, familiar to all readers of 
Boceaccio, of the three undistinguishable rings given to his three 
sons by the impartial father who could not bear to set one of 
them over the others. When this story has satisfied Saladin of 
the duty of absolute religious tolerance, Nathan volunteers pecu- 
niary aid, reminds the Sultan of the Templar he had spared, and 
is told to fetch him. The Templar now demands Recha’s hand 
of the Jew—is astonished at meeting what appears to him a cool 
rebuff—hears from Dajah that Recha is not the Jew’s daughter, 
but of Christian parentage—and instantly sets the Patriarch on 
the scent of a persecution, by inquiring what would be the legal 
punishment for a Jew who had perverted a Christian. The friar 


-comes to warn Nathan of this danger, and discloses himself as 


the squire who had trusted Recha to Nathan’s charge eighteen 
years earlier, producing a breviary with her real father’s name 
written in Arabic inside. At last the chief personages all meet 
at the Sultan’s palace, where, by the help of the friar’s docu- 
mentary and parol evidence, the ‘Templar and Recha are shown 
to be brother and sister, the children of Saladin’s brother Assad. 
The Templar is reconciled to the wise caution of Nathan, and it 
is to be presumed that the Royal family and their philosophic 
friend lived happily ever afterwards, until they were visited by the 
terminator of delights and the separator of rey oun 

Such is the story which appears to the German mind the 
fittest, most logical, precise, and convincing development of the 


idea which Lessing had to deliver. To us it seems little beyond an 
Asian mystery. The picture of an ideally noble Sultan Saladin, an 
ideally wise satclanolil Jew, and an exceptional Christian knight 
of the middle ages, sinking their doctrinal differences, and livin 
and working together happily upon the broad neutral ground o 
Deism, was undoubtedly an effective illustration of the social 
recommendations of such a creed as relied upon no revelation 
except that of philosophical illumination. But it is, in plan and 
in detail, so flagrantly contrary to the probability of romance and 
the analog of history as to be, after all, an illustration in 
nubibus. tt carries the case, at the best, no farther than would 
have been done by a simple outline of Lessing’s views, and the 
consequences of their general adoption. The sport of beating 
about the theological bush with a sham tragic sceptre is surely 
one of the dullest and most fruitless attempts to put in practice 
the cant phrase of making poetry the handmaid of religion. 
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TOUR. Agenticman, of middle-age, English by birth and bringing-up, who, by 
living grmong several nations, knows their manners and their tongues, desires to en; 
with, — Address, under cover, to H. N. CRELLIN, Esq., 1, Dorset-p! 
mdon, N.W. 


'TRAVELLIN G TUTOR or PHYSICIAN.—Any Gentleman 

of position pishing his SON to TRAVEL, would, on inquiry, find a competent and 
trustworthy COMPANION in the Advertiser, an old Westminster and Oxonian. Address 
A.B., Under Porter’s Lodge, Middie Temple, £.C. 


A GRADUATE, in ORDERS, hopes to make a TOUR of 
about Six Weeks in June and July in GERMANY, and will be giad to act as 

gad to to Porsign Bh. ot 

CLABKES, Advertising Agent, 21, Finch-lane, © London, ‘ 


a 
4 
' 
| 
oF 
ME. AND MRS. HOWARD PAUL—LAST SEVEN 
REPRESENTATIONS in LON DON, at the ST. JAMES’S HALL, EVERY EVENING 
NEXT WEEK (Saturday excepted), and on TUESDAY and SATURDAY AFTERNOONS 
at THREE. Fourteen Songs and Impersonations, including the marvellous “ double” of 
< Sims Reeves in “Come into the Garden, Maud.” and a New Ballad, “ Love me for w 
wot 
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[THE “REV. PHILIP SMITH, B.A., Head Master of Mill 
Hill School, on retiring from that office at Midsummer, intends to RECEIVE 
PUPILS. Further particulars on application. 


Mill Hill, Hendon, Middlesex, N.W. 


INDIA CIVIL SERVICE, &., EXAMINA- 

TIONS.—A Military Tutor, who has several Candidates for the above reading with 
him for the next Examination, will be happy to meet with others, resident or non- -resident. 
His Establishment can be highly r d for its and efficiency by persons 
of very high standing, whose Sons have passed distineut shed Examinations. One of them 
obtained nearly the highest number of marks at the India Civil Service Examination last 
year. The hest Masters in every branch of Education are in attendance, and the House 
Library and general management afford every facility for rapid mt ef without having 
recourse to “cramming.”—Apply to Mr. SPRANGE, M.A., 12, Princes-square, Bayswater, W. 


MAY ELECTION, 1860. 
The favour of the Votes and Interest of the Governors and Subscribers to the 


[TNFANT ORPHAN ASYLUM, WANSTEAD, 
is most_respectfully solicited on behalf of THOMAS WILLIAM CROSSWELL, aged 
Five years, Son of the late SIMON WILLIAM CROSSWELL, Builder, ah Hemingford Cot- 
tages, Richmond-road, Islington, many Bh} a beet wien, Mr THOMPSON, of Rich- 
mond-street, Tslin Mrs. a Widow with Six 
FOR THE T FIVE YEARS SHE HAS. WEEN “DEPRIVED OF THE USE 
OF HER HANDS. lier “Children are all young, and depending on her for support. 


The case is known to, and urgently recommended by, 
*Rev. DANIEL WILSON, Vicar of Islington, Park, 
*Rev. W. VinceNt, Trinity Chureh, Islingt 
Rev. EDWIN Paxton Hoop, 33, Islington. 
*Mrs. EpE, Hepingtoed House, Hemingford -road, Barnsbury 
JoHN DALR, Esa., Chiswell-street, City. 
*HUGH JONES, Esq., 19, Hemingford Cottages, Barnsbury. 
*W. H. SHERRY, Esq. 4, Claremont-square, Pentonville. 

I. WILKINSON, Pembroke Villa, Caledonian-road, 
*The Eprror of the “ BRITISH WORKMAN,” 18, Barnsbury -square. 

Proxies will he received by those marked thus *, 


BRITISH A ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT 

OF solEnce. —The THIRTIETH MEETING will he held at OXFORD, commencing 
op Pd 27th, 1850, under the Presidency of the LORD WROTTESLEY, 

The Reception-room will be at the Divinity School. 

Notices of Communications intended to be read to the Association, accompanied by 
a statement whether or not the Author will be present at the Meeting, may he addressed 
to Joun PHILvips, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S General Seeretary, University Musenm, 
Oxford; or to GEORGE Houtestox, MD. S., Lee’s Reader in Anatomy in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford; H. 8. Su Esq. M.A.) F.C.S., Balliol College; and GEORGE 
GriFFitH, Esq., M.A., Pe. Jeous Local Secretaries, Oxford. 

JOHN TAYLOR, F.R.S., General Treasurer. 

6, Queen-street- -place, Upper Thames-street, London. 


SOYER’ 8 SULTANA SAUCE, RELISH, SUCCULAN TE, 
AROMATIC MUSTARD, &c.—These excellent Preparations, of which the Lancet, in 
its sanitary analization of Articles of Food, reported so favourably of their purity and 
wholesomeness, are to be obtained of Os Grocers sa Italian Warehousemen in the United 
Kingdom. They are indispensable with Fish, Meat, Game, Poultry, Hashes, Stews, and 
all made dishes; impart also to Chops, Steaks, and Cutlets, @ most delicions flavour.— 
Wholesale, CROSSE and BLACKWELL, Purv eyors to the Queen, 21, Soho-square, London, 


NOTICE.—* BEWARE OF IMITATIONS.” 


LEA and PERRIN S’ “WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE” 
of ais bs pr s to be a most agreeable addition to every variety 


*,* See the names of LEA and PERRINS upon every Label, Botile, and Stopper. 
Sold by Messrs. Crossk& and BLACKWELL, London; and by Dealers in Sauces generally, 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS— 
LEA AND PERRINS, WORCESTER. 


(SREED AND CUM BERLAND, 33, CON DUIT STREET, 
ORNER OF BOND STREET, 


BY APPOINTMENT TO THR AND 
THE EMPEROR AND EMPRESS OF THE FRENCH. 


ARTISTES IN DRAPING THE REAL FIGURE. 
COURT, DIPLOMATIC, MILITARY, = NAVAL UNIFORMS, 


Practical experience, witha ifi wiedge of external anatomy an 
proparuons and forms of the = give them confidence in 


J. and D. NICOLL’S Establishments for Gentlemanly and 


© Moderate-priced Clothing, 
REGENT STREET, CORNHILE, and MANCHESTER. 


[THE CAPE PALETOT, INVERNESS CAPE, 
or SLEEVED CAPE, used in Private Life, as well as for Volunteer Corps. 
H. J. and D. NICOLL, nt Ne ‘118, 120, REGBNT STREET ; 22, CORNHILL, London, 
ANN" SQUARE, Manchester. 


CLOTHIN G for YOUTH. —The Nickerbocker, the Highland 


ress, Ladies’ Travelling Mantles, ona Pantalons de Dames a 
with much novelty gna excellence, H. J. and OLL have, for the remain 
of this Season, at W. USE, 142 and 144, p Poe EY In the ‘Autumn this 
branch will be to the reat the old Esiablishiment. 


NEUTRAL COLOURED COMPLETE SUITS 


of one material, introduced last Season for Gentlemen, and subsequently improved 
by variety of materiais, the fastening by S top link or button, which serves for a Letter- 


FREE DRINKING FOUNTAINS ASSOCIATION, 


i, WATERLOO PLACE, 8.W. 


PUBLIC MEETING. 


The Executive Committee invite the Patrons and Resin of this Association. and 
the Public generally, to. a MEETING which will be in WILLIS’S ROOMS, King- 
street, St. James’ 8, on THURSDAY, the 31st of May, 1 


SAMUEL GURNEY, Esq., M.P. 
will take the Chair precisely at Three o'clock, 


Right THE EARL OF SHAFTESBURY, RapsTock, R. A. SLANEY 
‘MITY CHAMBERLAIN, several other Noblemen and Gentiemen are 
expected to ae and address the Meeting. 
E. T. WAKEFIETD, Hon. Secretary. 


WILLIAM BRAMSTON, Secretary. 


PPINGHAM, RUTLAND.—The ANNUAL MEETING 

CRICKET MATCH of the OLD versus the PRESENT SCHOOL is fixed for 

THURSDAY. AUGUST 2rd. Gentlemen wishing to attend are requested to communicate 
with the HEAD MASTER; or with the Rev. R. Roy, Brimington, Chesterfield. 


HE GREAT EASTERN for NEW YORK.—The Great 


Ship Company (Limited) intend dispatching the steam-ship, GREAT EASTERN, 

VINE HALL, Commander, from Southampton, for NEW Yi RK, on SATURD. AY: 
the 9th of June. Three Hundred first-class passengers only will be taken, at an 
uniform fare of £25 each,inelnding steward’s fee, but without wines or liqueurs, which 
ean be obtained on board. Return tickets will be issued at the rate of £40.—For passage 
and other information, apply to the GREAT SHIP COMPANY (Limited), i King 
LO eee London, E.C.; or, to SEYMOUR, PEACOCK, and CO., 116, Fenchurch- 
stree 


[THE CONSERVATIVE LAND SOCIETY. 
INVESTMENT OF CAPITALSAND SAVINGS. 
Trustees—VISCOUNT RANELAGH and J. C. COBBOLD, Esq., M.P. 
Prospectuses explanatory of the Share, Deposit, Land, and Loan Departments will be 
sent free of charge. The taking of Land is entirely optional, and Investors, free from 
artnership liability, may be cither Shareholders, Depositors, Landowners, or Borrowers. 
e system is calculated for all elasses of the community. The Monthly payment on One 
Share is Ss. A Share paid a year in advance is £5 0s, 6d., and a Completed Share te 3s. 6d. 
sh. Accounts of Depositors may be opened with sums small or la ange. e power of 
rompt withdrawal is secured both to Shareholders and Depositors. Interest (payable 
alf-yearly) Five per Cent. per Annum on Shares, with participation in Profits above 
that rate, and Four per Cent. per Annum on Deposit Accounts. Freehold Land in levee or 
small quantities always on Sale, or to be let on Building Leases of Ninety-nine Years, 
ving the Franchise in various Counties, as well as a good and safe tnvestwont, Plans of 
tates, price Sixpence each, or Sevenpence by pos 


CHARLES LEWIS GRUNEISEN, Secretary. 
Offices, No. 38, Norfolk-street, Strand, London, W.C. 


THE TURKISH BATH, PALACE STREET, PIMLICO, 


near Buckingham Gate, is OPEN to the Publie DAILY (Sunday excepted), from Seven 
till Nine 


BUGLES for. VOLUN TEER CORPS, Government Pattern, 


corresponding to those used in the Line, ve best make, price, in copper, 42s., or 
strongly electro-plated, 638.; green cord and tassels, 3s. 6d., silk ditto, 8s.; enamelled 
ther case, with straps and buckle, 12s, Sent carriage free on receipt of a remittance. 
Boosey and Sons, Military Musical Instrument Manufacturers, Holles-street, London. 
Volunteer Bands furnished with Instruments and Music of every description. 


HYPROPATHY. .—THE BEULAH SPA HYDROPATHIC 


ESTABLISHMENT, Upper Norwood, 7% lete with every comfort, within twenty 
Phe nite walk of the Crystal Palace, is OPEN for the reception of ‘atients and Visitors. 


e ‘atter can have the advantage, if desired, ¢ te private residence. e site is unrivalled 
r its healthiness, Particulars of Dr. RITTERBANDT, M. D., the Resident Physician. 


YDROPATHY. — SUDBROOK PARK. — Hydropathic 

Sanatorium, near Richmond, Surrey. This Eatabiishment § is NOW OPEN for the 

ption of Patients, under the si rintendence of the present Propriet Dr. E. W. 

Last, M.A., M.D. Edin., Author of “ Hydre dropathy ; or, Hygienic Medicine.” Second Edition. 
OHN CHURCHILL, New Burlington-strect. 


LeNDOoN FEVER HOSPITAL, ASLINGTON. 
ESTABLISHED 1802,—TWo HUNDRE 
President—The Right Hon. LORD MONTEAGLE. 
Cases of Fever of every kind, and in all s of malignity, ocenrring in the Families 
fvhe Poor, or among the Domestics of the Affluent, are rece’ ved into t Hospital at all 


FUNDS are PRESSINGLY NEEDED. Money may be paid to the Treasurer, Messrs. 
Hoaxe and Co., Fleet-street; or to the Secretary, at the Hospital. 


7 

HOSsPitalL FOR DISEASES OF HE SKIN, 
NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKF 1g LON 
President—SAMUEL GURNEY M.P. 

Conguiting Physicians—DR. SOUTHWOOD HODGKIN, 
‘urgeon—Mr. STARTIN ; Assistant-Surgeon—MR. M‘WHINNIE. 
Donasions and Subscriptions most thankfully received by the teeny the Secretary, 
or by Messrs. Barclay, Bevan, and Co., 54, Lom! pon London. 
See. 


EORGE BURT, F.R.C.S. 
SEPRED RICHARDS Secre 


Out-Patients are admitted on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Thursdays, at ‘Three o ‘o'clock. 
Ip-Patients must procure a Governor's recommendation. 


Te FASHIONABLE SHAWL OF PARIS. —Grenadine 
he Present Season, 


ining’ trimmed with Real Lace Flounces, most appropriate for 
biming Style with Elegance and Utility. 
suineas. 


At A. BLACKBORNE’S Spanish Bruxelles Dep0t, 35, South Audley-street, 
Grosvenor-square, 


seal when en with Crest or Coat of Arms, is registered 6 and 7 we and the 
Comp ly under, and a. b. exceeds, Three Pounds in 
H. J. and D. NICOLL, 114, 116, 118, and 129, REGENT STREET; 

and 2, CORNHILL, London. 


J. - and D. NICOLL are prepared, at short notice, to 
. ce COURT SUITS and SERVANTS’ LIVERIES, by applying to them in 
REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


LENFIELD PATENT STARC 

USED IN THE AUN and by HER MAJESTY’S 
LAUNDRESS to be the FINEST § STARCH Suk’ R USED. ld by ali Chandlers, 
Grocers, &c. &e. —WOTHERSPOON and CO., a London. 


CQoals.- COALS ONLY.—COCKERELL and Co.'s 
tiow 28 r ton cash, for the BEST SCREENED COALS. ee 

cash, for COKE, as supplied by wer sty.—18, 

Purtleet Wharf, Earl-street, Biackfriars, ; rosvenor Canal, 

8.W.; and Sunderland Wharf, Peckham, $.E. 


BLIGHTS, MILDEW, BEDBUGS.—GISHURST 
COMPOUND, patented for preventing and destroying these posta. 
Gardener’s Chronicle, Cottage Gardener, and Field. In boxe ae a 6d.; 1 of 
all Nursery and Seedsmen, w Nolesale of PRICE'S PATENT CANDLE Y ini 


S PERSIAN INSECT-DESTROYING 


POWDER, unrivalled in Destroying Fleas, Bugs, Flies, Beetles, Moths, and every 

s of Insect, and harmless to animal life. Sold in Packets, 1s. and 2s. 6d. each 

(he. a 9% sent free by pot for Fourteen Stamps), by THOMAS KEATING, Chemist, 
79, St. Paul'’s-churehyard, E 


Gentleman having 


© from £600 to £1000 at command may, without risk or trouble, secure 
a nett income of not less than that amount per annum.—Address F, SOLLY, Esq., 20, North 
Audley-street, Grosvenor-square. 


WwuHat WILL THIS COST TO PRINT? is a thought 
nte 


often oceurring to literary minds, public characters, and persons of benevolent 
intentions. An immediate answer to the inquiry may be obtained on application to 
RICHARD BARRETT, 13, MARK LAN, LONDON. Kk. B.is enabled to exeente every 
description of PRINTING %, very adv autageous terms, his office being furnished with a 
large and choiee assortment of TyPES, S1EAM PRINTING MACHINES, HYDRAULIC and 

her Presses, and every inodern improvement in the Printing Art, ASPECIMEN Book oF 

Tress, and information for Authors, sent on application, by 
RICHARD BARRETT, 15, MARK LANE, LONDON, 


4 
NO CHARGE MADE FOR STAMPING PAPER AND 
ENVELOPES WITH ARMS, CREST, OR INITIALS.—RODRIGUES’ Superior 
Cream-iaid Adhesive Envelopes, 4d.’ per 100; Cream-iaid Note, full size, 5 quires for 6d. ; 
Superfine Foolscap, 9s. per ream; ieruion Paper, 4s. 6d, All kinds of Stationery equally 


chea 
Ww Whi DDING CARDS. WEDDING ENVELOPES, and Invitations to the CEREMONY, 
DEJEUNER, and ALL, Printed and Stamped in pot a. ARMS or CREST in tue 
latest fashion. LATE engraved Cards rinted for 
4s. 6d.—Observe, at HENRY Ss’ well- ment. #2, PICCADILLY, 
LON DON, two doors from Sac ivilio-ctvest. 


[)RESSIN G- CASES, DRESSING-BAGS, and highly-finished 

for tation in great variety. Ivory-handled Tabie Cutlery. Every 

reguisite for the Tailor and Work Ti Tables.—MECHI and BAZIN, 112, Regent-street; 
adenhall- street; and Crystal Palace, Sydenham. 


S ELLING OFF.—DRESSING CASES, DESPATCH 


Boxes, Travelling Bags, Writing Cases, Work Boxes, Jewel Cases, Inkstands, Enve- 
ope Cases, Biottin: Books, Stationery Cases, . Superior’ Cutlery, &c.; also, an Bh t 
a of Articles suitable for Presents, at very Reduced Prices, previous to Al 

tions.—The Whole of the Lar; ge and Valuable STOCK of Messrs. BRI 2, Piccadilly, v.. 
next door to St. James’s Hall 


HAN DSOME BRASS AND IRON BEDSTEADS.—HEAL 


and SON’S SHOW ROOMS contain a large assortment of Brass Bedsteads, suitable 

both for home use and for tropieal climates; Handsome Iron Bedsteads with brass mount- 

ane and slegantly Japanned; Plain *Bedsteads for serv ants; every description of 
at is manufactured, in mahogany, birch, watnut-tree woods, polish 


deal aah japanned, all fitted with bedding and furniture complete, as well as every de- 
scription of -room Furniture. 


Ae AND SON’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 

ee Designs and Prices of iy Aeyemey = as well as of 150 different Articles of 
Furniture, sent free by post.— Land SON, Bedst Bed-room 

Manufacturers, 196, Gourt- road, W. 


WILLIAM SMEE and SONS, CABINET MANUFAC. 
and BEDDING WAREHOUSEMEN, 6, FINSBURY 
PAVEMENT, DON, E.C., much regret the inconvenience which they fear such of 
their oaten . have visited their Warerooms during the last few weeks must have 
suffered from the dust, us well as the disarrangement of Stock, occasioned by the altera- 
tions and additions to their Premises which have been in progress. 
WILLIAM SMEE and SONS have in announcing that these are 
and comprise the pediion to their already very extensive Premises of SIX 
ROOMS OF LARGE SIZE, a more commodious ENTRANCE, NEW STAIRCASES, and 
many other conveniences. Their Stock (which they believe to be the largest in London, a 
Sree én the World) of Cabinet and Furniture, Bedding (inetnaing 
8 


ng, 


Mattress, Tucker’s Patent) and urniture, is now contai 
XTEEN pases WAREROOMS, esides those devoted to Carpets, Curtain Materials, 
Draperies, &. &c, 
In making Go additions to their Warerooms, WILLIAM SMEE and eove have given 
atly ine accommodation to their BEDDING and BEDROOM FURNITURE 
especially have added largely to their Stock of and BRASS 


has pee ared, for the of their Customers a NEW 


ESIGNS ON ‘AN D BRASS BEDSTEADS, TOGETH DUCED 
LISTS OF PRICES OF BEDDING. which will be forwarded application. 
WILLIAM SMBE and SONS strongly urge m intendin, 's the advantage of 
@ personal selection, and ask the favour of @ call to inapect thei 
lst May, 1880, 
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NoRTH BRITISH INSURANCE COMPANY. 


INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER AND ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 


Capital—One Million. 


Head Office—64, Princes Street, Epinsuren. 
DAVID SMITH, Manager. | JOHN OGILVIE, Secretary. 
London Office—4, New Banx Burtpiyes, Lorusury. 


LIFE ASSURANCE. 
1860. 
POLICIES EFFECTED WITH THIS COMPANY DURING THE PRESENT YEAR 
WILL BE ENTITLED TO SIX YEARS’ BONUS AT NEXT DIVISION OF PROFITS. 


The Company last year issued 605 Policies, Assuring £449,000, 
At last Investigation, 31st December, 1858, the ascertained Profits amounted to £136,000. 


OFFERED BY THE COMPANY. 

SECURITY.—The Company has now been established for Pifty years; and, in addition 
to the Capital, the ‘ACCUMULATED FUNDS AMOUNT TO £1,031,454. 

DIVISION OF EpOvess. —The large proportion of NINETY PER CENT. is allotted to 
Policies, with Profits. 

FREEDOM FROM “RESTRICTION. —Certificates are issued freeing Policies from all 
restrictions which can affect their Marketable Value, and making them pn aay oe 

The attention of the Public is specially called to the DounLE INsuRANCE S 
HALF PREMIUM SYSTEM—and ASSURANCE AND ANNUITY SYSTEM—lately = ty this 

Office. For full particulars, reference is made to the Prospectus of the Com 

Members of Volunteer Corps are not charged additional Premium. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
The Company Insure against Fire every description of Property, at the lowest rates of 
—— corresponding to the risk. Rents of Buildings also Insured. 
ectuses and all necessary information may be obtained on application at the Head 
one No, 64, PRINCES-STREET, EDINBURGH, or any of the Agents in the Country. 
4, New Bank Duiings, Lethbury, R. STRACHAN, Secretary. 
London, March, 


HAND.- -IN-HAND INSURANCE OFFICE, 


No.1, NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, LONDON, E.C. 
Established 1696. 


DIRECTORS, 
The Hon. William Ashley. | 
The Hon. Sir Cust. 
Arthur Eden, Esq. 
John Letsom Esq. 
James Esdaile. 
John Gurney Esq. 


T. Fuller Maitland, Esq. 
William Scott, 

John Sperling, Eat 

Thomas Turner, 

Henry Wilson, 

William Bedaile Winter, Esq. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

RESOLVED—That persons whose lives are insured in this Office be insured without extra 
Premium, against all risks to which they may be exposed whilst cagaeré in the Militia, or 
in any Yeomanry Rifle, or other Volunteer Corps, acting within the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Lreland, whether in time wt pees or war. 

This Office offers a low scale of Premium to Non-members without participation in pro- 
fits, or a Membevr’s scale o: miums with an Annual participation in the whole of the 
profits, after five Annnal payments. 

For the last twelve years participation in profits has yielded an Annual abatement of 52) 
per cent. on the premiums of all Policies es ive or more years’ standing. 

The effect of the abatement is thus show 


| | 
Age when Sum Annual Premium for Reduced | 
insured, | insured. | first Five Years. Annual Premium. 
£ 2s. 4, £8. 4a, 
30 500 1371 670 
40 1000 3319 2 | 628 } 
50 | 2000 9110 0 sis | 


Insurances effecte effected b before | the: 24th hd une next, will participate in profits in ‘the year 1385. 
FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
Insurances effected at the usual rates, 
By order of the Board, 
__ RICHARD RAY, Secretary. 


LAW LIFE. ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
FLEET STREET, LONDON, 
May 10th, 1860. 


rt TICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that a SPECIAL GENERAL MEETING of the PRO- 
LETORS of this society will be held at the OFFICE, Ficet-strect, London, on FRIDAY, 
the 8th day of JU NE next, at Twelve o’clock at noon recisely, for the purpose of declaring 
a Division of the Surplus of the Sesusence Fund of the Society in respect of the five years 
ending on the 3ist December las 
Notice is hereby further som, that a Second Special General Meeting will he held 
at thelike hour and place, on the following Friday, the 15th day of June, for the purpose of 
confirming the resolution which shall have been agreed a at such First Meet ng, in 
pursuance of the provisions contained in the Deed of Settlem 
And Notice is hereby further given, that any person who shall have heen assured by the 
Society for two whole years may, on the production of his Policy and of the last pt for 
oh Premium thereon, be present at such Meeting. At each of the said Mcetings the Phair 
be taken at Twelve o’clock precisely. 
By Order of the Directors, 
WILLIAM SAMUEL DOWN ES, Actuary. 


BONUS YEAR, 


NORTHERN ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
ESTABLISHED 1836. 


CAPITAL, £1,259,760..—ACCUMULAT"D PREMIUM FUND, upwards of £350,000, 
Office in London—1, MoorGATE STREET. 
tig next pont investigation, for the purpose of declaring a Bonus to the Policy-holders, will 
take place on 31st January, 1861, and all Policies in the Participating Class, effected prior 
to that date, in the profits then to he div ided. 
hole of th ts of this Branch are divisible, in terms of the Act of Incorporation, 


mgst the 
The last Bonus deciared by the Company was at the rate of £1 7s. 6a. per cent. per annum 
on the amount insured, a return which, when its brery moderate scale of premiums is con- 
sidered, has rarely been ex led by any other 
As an illustration of the Rita tee' which the naditions already made to Policies bear to 
the sums paid by the assured in the shape of Premiums, it will be sufficient to state that 
9 Foley for £1000 taken out in 1836, on a life then aged twenty-five, and upon which £503 
e been received by the Office, has heen increased by successive Bonus additions to the 
sum 1 of £1351 1s. 10d., the increase being equal to SEVENTY PER CENT. on the Premiums 
paid by the assured. 
All Policies are by subscribed canital of upwards of One Million Sterting, 
um fund of over £350,000, and the unlimited responsibility 
of upwards of Seven fiundred 
A. P. FLETCHER, Sec Secretary. 


ASSURANCE OF FICE, 
NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS.—ESTABLISHED IN 1762. 

The Amount added to the existing Policies for the whole continuance of Life at the 
decennial division of poms in mber last, was ONE MILLION NINE HUNDRED AND 
ENTY-SEVEN THOUSAND Pov NDS, makinz, with FORMER additions then outstanding, 

tal of FOUR MILLIONS and SEVENTY THOUSAND PouNDS, which amounts to Sixty- 
teven n ber cent on the sums originally assured in all those Policies. 
paid on claims in the ten years ending on the 81st December, 1850, 


THREE MILLIONS AND A HALF, 


cent. on the amount of all those claims. 
The CAPITAL, on the Ist November, 1580, £6,400,000 sterling. 
Phe INCOME exceeds £420,000 per annu 
PortctErs effected in the current year (1880) will PARTICIPATE is the DISTRIBUTION 
OF PROFITS ordered in DECEMBER LAST, 80 soon as Six Annual Premiums shall have 
become due and been paid thereon; and, in the division of 1869, will be entitled to additions 
in respect of EVERY PREMIUM paid upon them from the years 1861 to 1869, each inclusive. 
he EQUITABLE is an entirely mutual Office, in which TWO-THIRDS OF THE CLEAR 
ss RPLUS is deeennially divided omnes Se POLICY HOLDERS, and ONE-THIRD RESERVED 
SECURITY, and as an Accumulating Fund, in augmentation of other profits forfuture 
distribution. 
xed extra, pes premium is choreed for service in any Volunteer Corps within the United 
ngdom, during peace o: 
CouRT oF Is HELD of the to One 
urances ; Prospectus e Society may 
ion at at the ¢ ‘Ottice, where attendance is given daily, from 


ARTHUR MORGAN, Actuary, 


being more than 100 


PELICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
ESTABLI 


SHED IN 1797 
70, LOMBARD-STREBT, CITY; AND 57, CHARING-cRoss, WESTMINSTER. 
DIRECTORS, 


William un Cotton, DiC. F.R.S, 


Gorton ‘M.D. 


Kirkman AS MP. John Lubbock, 
COMPLETE 


SECURITY. 
Rovere ks ATE RA ‘ATES of Premium with Participation in Four-fifths or Eighty per Cent, 


of the Profi 

LOW RATES without Listy ri in Profits, 

LOANS in connexion with Assurance, on approved Security, in sums of not less than 
a BONUS OF 1861, 


ALL POLICIES  eeoigd pater 02 She ret of July, 1861, on the Bonus Scale of Premium, will 


partici in the Profits, 
om ROBERT TUCKER, Secretary and Actuary. 


THE STANDARD LIFE E ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
SPECIAL N NOTICE. 


BONUS Y: YEAR. 
SIXTH DIVISION OF PROFITS, 
All Policies now effected will participate in the Division to be made as at 15th 


NOVEMBER NEXT. 
The Standard was established in 1825. 


The first Division of Profits took place in 1835; and subsequent Divisions have been 
made in 1840, 1845, 1850, and 1855. 
The Profits to be divided in 1860 will be those which have arisen since 1855. 


ACCUMULATED Founp .... 210 
ANNUAL 231 13 5 
Annual Average of New Assurances effected ‘ute the aoe Ten Years, upwards of 
Har a MILLION 
WIL MSON, Manager. 
H. JONES. WwW Resident Secretary. 
The Company’s Medical Officer attends at the Office, daily, at Half-past One. 
ses 82, KING WILLIAM STREET. 
8, GEORGE STREET (Hea: Office). 
. 66, UPPER SACKVILLE STREET. 
REDUCTION OF THE WINE DUTIES. 
"THE OXFORD SHERRY, 30s. per dozen, bottles included. — 
CADIZ WINE COMPANY, 66, St. James’ 's-street, London. N.B.—Carriage free. 
REDUCTION OF THE WINE DUTIES. 


AN COLON TAL WIN E COMPANY, 
PALL MALL, LONDO 


The promoters of the oun Company beg to announce +m they have reduced their 
Tariff of Prices, and now offer their patrons the full benefit of the new enactment, 


Henry Lancelot Holland, 
William James Lancaster, 
amin Shaw, Esq. 
atthew 


LONDON .. 
EDIN BURGH 
DUBL 


ROYAL VICTORIA SHERRY .. 278. per dozen. 
The Standard of excellence. ) 
SPLENDID OLD PORT, ten us care in the w 378. per dozen. 
SPARKLING BPERNAY CHAMPAGNE 
ST. JULIEN CL LANDY! without acidity 
INEST COGNAC ¥ (Pale or Brown)... 442. and 42s, 
SOUTH AFRICAN 20s. and 24s. 


The finest war Fitrodueca into this country. 
Bottles and Pachoges 3 included, and Six Dozen Cases Free to any Railway Station in 
England or Wales. Lists Free on application. Terms Cash. 
WILLIAM REID TIPPING, Manager. 


J. AMES L. DENMAN, Wine Merchant, and Introducer of the 
Seat African Wines, 65, FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C 
e recent reduction of the Customs tariff enables me to offer Various European Wines 
ant Spirits hitherto excluded by the operation of high duties at the following scale of 
ices :— 
SOUTH AFRICAN WINES. 
The established reputation of these Wines renders comment unnecessary. 


PORTS, SHERRIES, &6. 20s. 24s. per dozen, 
PORTS.. 24s, 
CLARET, NIN IRB 24s. 
{vari rowths) 42s. 
SPANISH. 
ABR AGONESE PORTS 24s. 
EXCRLLENT D NNER Do..... &e, 
PORTUGUESE. 
PORT from the Wood 208. 32s. 
Do, (Old Crusted) .. 88s, 428., &c, 
28s. per gallon. 
” 
15s. 


mended for its usefulmess) 
GIN, RUM, WHISKY (Scotch and Irish), FOREIGN LIQUEURS, &c. &c. 
Detailed Price Lists forwarded on application, 


WINE IN CASK, forwarded Free to any Railway Station in England. Bottles included 
in Wines—Sampie Bottles of any Wines forwarded. 
TERMS CASH. Country Orders must contain a remittance, 
Cross Cheques “ Bank of London. 
J. L. DENMAN, 05, Fenehurch-street, London, B.C. 


A LLSOPP’S PALE ALE.— FINDLATER, MACKIE, 
and CO., to announce that they are now prepared to supply ALLSOPP’S 
PALE ak ‘of the finest quality, in Bottles and Casks of b Gallons and upwards. 
Stores, under London Bridge 1 Railway-station ; Entrance, 215, Tooley-street, S.E. 


ALLSOPP'S PALE ALE IN BOTTLE, recommended by 


teemed beverage t 
6d. per dozen Pints. 
Im rial Half-pints, 


Address HARRINGTON PARKER, and iGo. 5, Pall Mall, London, S.W. 


and REFRIGERATORS for Ice and coolin 
ream, and provisions all kinds, manufactured by 
WENH KE ICE COMPANY (now removed to 140, Strand, W.C.), of the best make, 
and at ae weer cash prices. No agents are ‘appointed in London for the sale of the 
Company’s Ice or sat enone Pure apes ice, in biocks, delivered to most parts 
of town daily, and kages o , 9s., and upwards, forwarded any distance into 
the countr, * Goods m4, without 4, -- ce-cream 
ce 


cular poms Yo WENHAM LAKE 10k COMPANY, 
HE EAST INDIA TEA COMPANY (LIMITED), 


who import their own Teas and supply the Public direct—a 
CLEAR R'SAVING 0 oF FIPTBEN The celebrated 6 f Tea, from 23. 4d. 
per Ib.; of Coffee in the berry, from 10d.; fine Lap: 


psang Souchong, in pounds, 3a. 8d. 
Warehouse, 9, Great St. Sstento-chuvchgund, Bishopsgate-street. 


T STRACHAN, snd CO-S, Sirens, Roveh, “Domi 


M tch i a ing-Roo k, at 4s, 2d. lbs. and w of 
carvlage within ¢ of London.—2, LONDON, 


(THE BEST and CHEAPEST TEAS in ENGLAND are to | 
obtained of PHILLIPS and CO., Tea Merchants, 8, King ich Lond¢ 
railway ¢ station or ty town in Pasiand. A Price Current free b post on applicati 


O 
BROWN AND POLSON’S PATENT CORN FLOUR, 


referred to the best 
Cake, and especially suited to the ost Ch and Invalides, The 
states—“ This is superior to anything of the or and Leadon, 


Be. 
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GLASS PAINTING AND MURAL DECORATION. 
AVERS and BARRAUD, of Envett-street, Broomssvry, 


beg to inform their Patrons that they will be happy to submit Designs for works of 
the highest character, and for more simple windows—e.7.,Grisaille, Geometric, and Quarry 
Glazings; also, for Mural Decoration. Prices and Information forwarded, 


LONDON NEWSPAPERS AT HALF-PRICE— 


For Particulars, Credit and Cash Prices address R, HEN LY, 12, Weymouth-terrace, 
Hackney~- road, London. 


ONDON ‘LIBRARY, 12, ‘St. James’s- -square.—Subscriptions 


for the current year. are now due. Terms, £3 a year; or £2 a year, with Eutrance- 
fee of £6. Life Membership, £26. Catalogues, 7s. 6:1. ; to Membe: bers, 6s. pr ospectus free. 
The Annnal Report, with a List of the Books added during the year, may be had on appli- 
cation to the Secretary. By Order of the Committee, 
May, 1860, ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary. 
OENAMEN TS FOR THE DRAWL NG-ROOM, LIBRARY, 
AND DINING-ROOM, gonsisting of a great variety of Vases, Figures, Groups, Ink- 
ndlestic ks, Inlaid Tables, & in rbyshire 8 
manufactur ed and importe by J. TEN NA 


stands, C 


ar, Marble, Italian, Alabaster, 
Bronze, 


149, Strand, "London. 


MAPPIN AND CO., SHEFFIELD MANUFACTURERS, 


77 and 78, OXFORD STREET, OPPOSITE THE PANTHEON. 
The largest Stock in London of Electro-Silver Plate and Cutlery. 


MAPPIN AND CO.’S ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE 
is guaranteed to have a strong deposit of the Purest Silver, according to prices charged. 


MAPPIN AND CO.'S SPOONS AND FORKS, 


| 3 | Double 

| Full Size. Fiddle. | Thread | xing” 8. | Lily. 

| 
116 0) 214 216 0} 216 0} 
12 Table Spoons ......... | 1160! 214 216 0; 214 OO} 
12 Dessert | 
12 Dessert Spoons ;200 
12 Tea Spoons ... 0) 


pec. Each article may be had separately at the same price. 

The most beantiful and varied assortment to he acon anywhere, of TEA AND DINNER 
Services, CrurgtTs, CRURT FRAMES, DISH COVERS, SIDE-DISHES, WAITERS, 
TRAYS, FRUIT STANDS, EPERGNES, &c., the Quality excellent, and the Prices most 
reasonable, 


MAPPIN and CO., 77 and 78, OXPORD-STREET, OPPOSITE THE PANTHEON. 
Manvractory: Royan W ORKS, SUEFYIELD, 


MAPPIN and CO, have no connexion whatev - —- any other house of a similar 
name in Lou 


GTERLING SILVER.—WILLIAM 8. BURTON has added 
tensive stock of General FURNISHING IRONMONGERY and HOUSE- 
FURNISHING REQUISITES, a selection of STERLING SILVER SERVICES for the 
Table + for Presentation. His prices will be found considerably below those usually 
charged. 


FIDDLE PATTERN. KIn@’s PATTERN. 

0@ oz 8.4 £ 
12 Table Spoons 80 8t7 4 11 O | 12Table Spoons ..... -wat7 6 
12 Table Forks ...... /20,,7 4 1 0 0} 12Table 76 1500 
12 Dessert Spoons ........20,, 7 4 76 12 Dessert Spoons ........ 24, 76 9 00 
12 Dessert Forks....... w,, 7 4 +7 6 8 | 12 Dessert Forks.. 76 813 6 
2 Gravy Spoons a. 10, 7 4 818 4 2Gravy Spoons. 
1 Soup Ladle » 7 4 6 1Soup Ladle 636 
4 Sauce Ladies ........... Ww, 710 318 4Sance Ladies 1,8 0 48 0 
1 Fish Slice 20 0 4 Salt Spoons, gilt 11 0 
4 Sait Spoons, gilt bowls 10 1 Mustard Spoon, ditto .............. ow 
1 Mustard Spoon ,, 0 7 1 Fish Slice... 3006 
12 Tea Spoons Wat7 $18 4 12 Tea Spoons 5122 0 
1 Pair Sugar ag O18 6) 1 Pair Sugar Tongs .............. 150 
1 Moist 8 6 8 G! 1 Moist Sugar 
i Sugar Sifter 015 0, 1Sugar Sifter 13 0 
i Butter Knife .. 012 6) 1 Butter Knife 
£57 15 10 | £750 6 

COTTAGE AND COFFEE KING'S PATTE 

Richly Chased. 
s. d. £ 8.d he d. £ 
Tea Pot atlo 0 12:0 0) Tea ... at 1216 
Milk Ewer 8, 11 0 4 8 0. Cream Ewer...... i 7. U6 406 
Gorm Pot 20 5p 10 0 1410 Coffee Pot... 1 6 1333 
£331 0 £37 3 


FENDERS, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, and CHIMNEY- 


PIECES.—Buyers ofthe nhove are requested, before finally deciding, to visit WILLIAM 
8. BURTON'S SHOW-ROOMS, ‘They contain such an assortment of k poe RS, STOVES 
RANGES, CHIMNEY-PIECES, FIKE-IRONS, and GENERAL IRON MONGEKRY, as cannot 
be approached elsewhere, either for variet, , novelty, beauty of design, or exquisiteness of 
workmanship. Bright Stoves, with Ormolt Ornaments and Two Sets cf Bars, Lag 15s. to 
£33 Ws.; Bronzed Fenders, with Standards, 7s. to £5 12s.; Steel Fenders, £2 lis. to £11, 
on with, rich Ormolu Ornaments, from as lbs. to £18; Chimney- -Pieces, from £1 “a8. to 
Fire rons, from 2s, 3d, t t, to £4 
“The BURTON and all PATENT ‘STOVES, with Radiating Hearth-Plates, 


al n 

BEDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS.—WILLIAM 
BURTON has S1X LARGESHOW- ROOMS devoted exclusively to the SEPARATE DISPLAY 
of Lamps, Baths, and Metallic Bedsteads, The yan of each is at once the largest, newest, 
and most varied ever submitted to the ublic, and marked at prices proportionate with 
those that have tended to make his Establishment the most distinguished in this country. 

Bedsteads, .. 128, 64. to £20 Os. each, 

Shower Baths, from 83. <. to £6 0s, each. 
mps (Moderateur) from 6s. 0s. to £7 78. each, 
il other kinds at the same onto. le 
Pure Colza oil 4s, per gallon, 


WILLIAM 8S. BURTON’S GENERAL FURNISHING 
TRONMONGERY CATALOGUE ew be had gratis, and free by post. It contains upwards 
of 400 Lilustrations of his illimited Stock of Sterling Silver and Electro Piate, Nickel 
Silver and Britannia Metal Goods, Dish-Covers, Hot Water Dich. Bag Ponders: Marble 
Chimney- Pieces, Kitchen Kanges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea 3, U and locks, 
Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, Turnery, {ron and Bras stead: ng. 

Cabinet Furniture, &c., with Lists of Prices and Plans of the Twenty or Show Rooms, 
at 49, Oxford-street, W.; 1, 14, 2,3, and 4, Newman-street; 4,5, and 6, Perry’s-place ; and 

1, New man-mews, London. 


ASTHMA. —DR. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS give 


instant relief and a rapid cure of Asthma, Consumption, Coughs, and all Disorders 
of the Breath and Lungs, They have a most pleasant taste, Price 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., and 
ls. ner box. Sold hy: all Medic cine Venders, 


NEW EYE DOUCHE 
INVENTED BY SAVORY AND MOORE. 
BYE Douches are eminently useful in many Affections of the 


Eyes, but their utility has been much restricted in consequence of the defective and 
inconvenient kind of instrument hitherto made for 
The New Douche effectually provides against all those drawbacks.—Lancet, March 31, 1860, 
M438, New Bond-strest; ;_ 20, Chapel-street, and 
220, Regent-street, London 


(TEETH. —Mr. EDWARD DAVIESON continues to supply 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH, unsurpassed for beauty and purity, at 10s. per tooth, which 
amount can only be exceede at by expensive mooning? The most an articulation and 

mastication guaranteed. The L QUID ENAMEL for stopping decayed teeth is the 

greatest discovery of the day. It will match exactly the colour of the tooth, and last for 
ever. Consultations from Ten till Six.—418, West Strand, London (adjoining’ the Electric 

‘Telegraph Otlice) The Descriptive ‘Treatise post free for two stamps. 


Y OUTH “AND BEAUTY.—The FLEUR DE L’AGE, or 


Bloom of Youth, a vegetable preparation, so innocent that it may be applied to an 
infant, but yet imparts the most dazziing brilliancy to any complexion, and renders the 
skin veautiful We and cures all eruptions. Sold in cases at lls.—To be had 
only at E 448, West Strand (over the Electric Telegraph Office). Descriptive 
fo o stamps; remittances by postage stamps. 


y of the it ey with an agreeable of 
perfume, It also at t 


ing 
new hair, whiskers, and moustaches, Stablished upwards of thirty years. 
° can equalit. Price 3s, 6d., 6s,, and ils, only.—O©, and A, OLDRIDGE, 


(CHEAP 1 BOOKS at BULL’S LIBRARY. Surplus Copies of 
Tennyson’s Idylls of the King, Adam Bede, Friends in Council, M‘Clintock’s a Vovene 
of the Fox, Life for a Life, and many other Books, are now on Sale at greatly Reduced 
Prices. Catalogues sent gratis and post free. 
BULL'S LIBRARY is well auppiied with the best ENGLISH and 
RATURE, including the best RELIGIOUS Books, Prospectuses gratis and post free, 
BuULL’s LIBRARY, 19, Holles-street, Cavendish-square, London, W. 


GEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 
KDWARD § STANFORD has the pleasure to announce that he 


has been appointed AGENT for the SALE of the PUBLICATIONS of the GEOLOGICAL 
SURVEY of the TN NITED KINGDOM. He will be happy to forward, upon application, a 
detailed List of all the Maps, Sections, and Books published to the present time. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 6, Charing-cross, 


Just published, price One Shilling, 


ENGLAND AND NAPOLEON III. The Truth on the 
Italian Question. Suum Cuique.” 
London: EpwWarD STANFoRD, 6, Charing-cross, 


"THE AQUARIUM.—LLOYD’S DESCRIPTIVE LIST, 
128 Pages, and 88 Cuts, for 14 Stamps, 
Apply direct to W, ALForD Portiand-road, London, W. 


Just published, price 5s. 


DESCRIPTIVE AND OTHER POEMS. By 


BaYLy, Esq.—London: James Nisbet and Co., 21, Berners-street, 


In Feap. cloth, price 2s. 


SERMONS ON OUR RELATION TO THE HOLY 
TRINITY AND TO THE CHURCH OF GOD. By THomas YaArp, M.A., of Exeter 
College, Oxford, Rector of Ashwell, Rutland. 


Oxford and London: J. If. and Jas, PARKER. 


Just published, price 7s. 6d. cloth, post free, 


QUEEN’S PARDON. By Mary 


“Time, as he courses onwards, still unrols 
The volume of concealment! | {n the future, 
Asi in the optician’s glassy cylinder, 

‘he undistingnishsble dots and colours 
Of the dim past, collect, and shape themselves 
'o scare or to reward.” 


London: JAMES BLACKWOOD, Paternoster-row. 


Now ready, price Sixpence; by post, Seven Stamps, 


ME. DISRAELI AND THE “UNKNOWN ENVOY:” 


Letter Addressed to the Right Honourable the Lora Viscount PALMERSTON, K.G., 
First Minister of the Crown, by Colonel RaTHBORN«, Collector and Magistrate of Hydrabad, 
in Scinde, from the Conquest of the Province by the late Sir Charles Napier, to the Toth or 


August, 1853. 
CHARLES WESTERTON, Hyde Park-corner, 


Just published, 8vo, with Plates, price 7s. 6d., post free, 


‘THE THERMO-ELECTRICAL, OR NATURAL SYSTEM 
OF MEDICINE, Explanatory of the Mysteries of Man’s Existence, and all the Pheno- 
mena of Life, with the Nature, Causes, and Treatment of Piacoa the fruit of Forty 
Years’ Professional Experience. By CHARLES SEARLE, M.D., 

_L, Boor, 307, Regent-street, W. 


Just published, price Threep ; by post, Fourpence, 


Hw, IS CLERICAL DESTITUTION TO BE 
PREVENTED? A Sermon Preached at St. Mary the Less, Lambeth, and published 
by request. By ROBERT GrEGoRY, M.A., Perpetual Curate, 


London: A, WHITTINGHAM, 33, Leicester-square, W.C. 
NEW VOLUME OF “THINGS NOT GENERALLY KNOWN,” 
On May Sist, with Frontispiece and Vigaette, 3s. 6d. 
(CURIOSITIES OF SCIENCE. Second Series—POPULAR 
“HEMISTRY: a Book for Old and Young. By Joun Tratus, F.S,A. 


*,* This Volume will complete the Series of “Things not Generally Known Familiarly 
Explained, ” Six Volumes, cach complete in itself, 2s. dd. Aggregate Sale, 50,000 Copies, 


KENT and Co., Paternoster-row, of whom may be had, 3s. 6d. 
CURIOSITIES OF SCIENCE, First Series. Fifth Thousand. 


Just published, Third Edition, price 1s.; by post, 1s. 1d. 
QTAMMERID NG: THE CAUSE AND CURE. By the Rev. 
W. W. A.M. Cantab. 
London: BoswortH and HARRISON, 215, Regent-street ; RENSHAW, 356, Strand. 


Highth Thousand, price 1s.; by post, 1s. id, 


ON THROAT DEAFNESS, and the Pathological Connexions 


of tie Throat, Nose, and Ear through the Intervention_of the Mucous Membrane, 
By Jas. YEARSLEY, Esq., Surgeon to the Metropoiitan Ear lutirmary, Sackville-street, 
Inv entor of the Artificia! Tympanum, &c, 


London: CHURCHILL, New Burlington-street. 


MR. HARVEY ON DEAFNESS. 
Third Edition, just published, price 2s. éd.; post free, 32 stamps, 


TPHE EAR IN HEALTH AND DISEASE; with Remarks 


on the Prevention of Deafness, By WILLIAM HARVEY, FR. C.S., Surgeon to the 
Royal Dispensary for Diseases of the Ear, Soho-square. 


Lendon: HENRY RENSHAW, 356, Strand. 
SECOND EDITION. 
WITH A PREFACE EXPLANATORY OF THE METHOD OFTHE BOOK. 
In One Volume, printed in Old Face Type. Crown 8vo, price 7s, 6d. cloth antique, 
gilt edges, 


"THE DIVINE LIFE IN MAN: Discourses by the Rev. 
BALDWIN Brown, B.A. 

“ His discourses are full of the reality of life. The preacher never f ts that he has 
before him men and women to whom Providence has ——— ne and living interests 
in two worlds, divided by the slightest partitions. His words are those of a true child of 
the age—one who has fought his way through all that is now interesting and disturbing 
the minds of men.”—Daily News. 

“The sermons are all eminently pasties, and address themselves to the heart, as they 
command the attention of the reader. As a compendium of practical Christian doctrine, 
they merit a high place amongst the theological works of the day.”—National Standard, 


London: WARD and Co., 27, Paternoster-row. 
Just published, 


NEW PICTURES OF SCENES IN THE HOLY LAND. 


A First Series of Views in the Holy Land, size 22 in. by 15 in., consisting of— 


JERU SALEM AND THE MOUNT HEBRON, 

OF OLIV 
BETHLEMEM 
NAZARETH THE JORDAN. 


These Views were drawn with minute accuracy from PHOTOGRAPHS taken on the s 
and have been Printed in Colours under the direction of the Photographer, While t) 
price brings them within the reach of the poor, the of their is such as 
to fit them for Public and Private Schools, as well as for xeneral use. Price 6d. each; may 
also be had in cheap Frames at 1s. 8d. each, and in superior Glazed Frames at 4s, each. 
SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE: Depositories, 77, Great Queen- 
street, Lincoln’s-inn-fields; 4, Royal E ge; 16, H street, Hanover-square; and 
by all Booksellers. 


Just published, 50 pp., Demy 8vo, price Sixpence, 


LECTURES on the EVIDENCES of CHRISTIANITY, 


the Working Classes, duriag the of Lent 100, a6 the Athoumams, 
By the same Author, Eighth Thousand, 38 pp., Demy 8vo, price Sixpence, 
“WHY I HAVE TAKEN THE PLEDGE;” or, an 
Apology for Total Abstinence and the Permissive Maine Law, 
Second Thousand, 32 pp., Demy 8vo, price Sixpence, 


TOBACCO: ITS INFLUENCES, PHYSICAL, MORAL, 


AND RELIGIOUS, A Lecture delivered at the Athenzum, Carlisle, on Thursday Evening, © 
October 27th, 1859. 


London; HarcHarD, Piccadilly; and SEELEY, Fleet-street, Carlisle; THURNAM, 
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FRASER'S MAGAZINE for JUNE, 1860, 2s. 6d. 


CONTAINS: 
ofthe Phenomena of Life. By William Bovkize, F.R.S. Part I. 
Gryli Gran; the Author of “ Headlons 9 apters 
Suancstions for the Improvement of the Reading Department in the British 
— By James Spedding. 


Self-H 
ng Gro Growing Old. By A. 
Wheat — a Tale, r 


A Raid a the Buyers. By Shirley. 
Difficulties ios OF Political Proph 

The Suburb of the] Eighteenth Century. Part V. 


at Nic 
Pioneers, 


Roch dai le 
The Exhibitions of 1300. 
London: JoHNn W. PARKER and Son, West Strand, W.C. 


COLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 

EDITED BY W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, ESQ. 

CONTENTS FOR JUNE. No, CCCCLXXIV. 
I. The Chances of Invasion 

Il. Little Grand and the erchinnsne: or, Our Maltese Peerage. Part I. 
ILL. He Speaks Not of the Old Times. By J. E. Carpenter. 
Nightingale By Sir Nathaniel. 
v 


lL The'Beties of of the Island: a Colonial Sketch. By Mrs. Bushby. 
il. a Royal Writing- Desk. 
If. The Remains of Wiltam Caldwell Roscoe. 


X. Love-Smitten. By W. Charles Kent, 
X: The Protestant Church at Metz. 
I. East Lynne. By the Author of “Ashley.” Part VI. 
II. Prince Dolgoroukow’s Russia. 
Il, Burmah. 
The Dreamer of Gloucester. 
XY. After the Ball. By Mrs. Alfred Miinsier, 
Francois Certain Canrobert, Marshal of France. 
CHAPMAN and HALL, 193, Piccadilly. 
*.* Sold by all Booksellers and New sen. 


THE ORNHILLI MAGAZINE, 
VI. (for JUNE), will be published on Tuesday, the 2th inst., price Is., with 
Two 


London the Stroughold of Eng)ar 
Lovel the Widower. (With an Tilustration. ) Chap. V1.—Cecilia’s Successor. 
The Maiden’s Lover. 
The Portent. IIL.—The Omen Coming on. 
Studies in Animal Life, Chap. Vi.—Conclusion. 
Framley Parsonage. (With an Liustration. ) 
p. XVI—Mrs. Podgens's Baby. 
XVII.—Mrs. Proudie’s Conversazione. 
XVILI.—The New Minister's Patronage. 
William ogy h; Painter, Engraver, and Philosopher, [Essays on the Man, 
he Work, an ~ Time. V.—Between London and Sheerness, 
An Austrian Empk 
Sir Self and W By William Duthie. 
The Poor Man’s Kitchen. 
Roundabout Papers. No. 4.—On Some late Great Victories. 
London: SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 
To appear on SATURDAY, JULY 7th, price Tareepence, 


LONDON REVIEW, and Weekly Journal of Politics, 
Literature, Art, and Society. Conducted by CHARLES Mackay, LL.D., and a Staff of 
eminent Writers of Europe and Am 

The “ London Review” will be a shorouahty original Journal and complete record of the 
pote a and opinions of the day, with first-class literature adapted for the homes of the 


empiri be printed on good paper, in a clear, bold type ; and, in quantity of matter, will 
greatly exceed most of the more costly weekly newspapers; whilst its price will be “such 
must secure for a world-wide circulation. 


ar. 

view” received by all Booksellers and News-agents; or at the 
ice, 11, Southampton-street, Strand. Terms «f Subscription : Threepence per Copy for 

any period of time; or, if sent by post, One Penny per Copy extra. Posteoffice Orders to be 

made payable at the Charing-cross Otlice to W. LITTLE, Menager. 


A Specimen Copy sent free by post, on receipt of Four Postage Stamps. 


| ‘HE ENGLISHWOMAN’S DOMESTIC MAGAZINE. 
Sixpence Monthly, No. II. (for JUNE) now ready. 
CONTENTS. 
THE FASHIONS AND NEEDLEWORK. 
1. A Steel Plate of the Fashions for June, printed and painted by hand in Paris, showing 
the style of the Dresses now worn, with the fashionable colours, 
2. An Arabesque Berlin Wool-work Pattern, in seven colours. 
3. A large separate Sheet of Coloured Paper (equal to 32 pages), containing 30 of the newest 
broidery Patterns of Collars, Sleeves, Pocket-handkerchiefs, Initial Letters, 
Fagings, Insertions, Braiding Patterns, Patterns in Satin- -stiteh, Crochet Fringe, 
Infant's Pincushion, &e. All of exact size for working. 
4. A Fuall- -size Pattern of a Lace Pelerine, also a Waist- bend Pattern for wearing with 
hort-waisted Dresses, showi ing, most accurately and intelligibly, the precise shape 
and size of the front and bac 
LITERATURE AND ENGRAVINGS, 
1. The Family Secret. By the Authors of “Under a Cloud.” Chapter III, Illustrated 
by Julian Portch. 
2. Coloured Clothes. By Ariel Thorn. 
3. The Domestic History, of England. By Maria §. Rye. The Normans. With Five 
Illustrations from “ Strutt 
4 ae tts the Americans. By 'F. Gerstiicker. With a Sketch of Wood-piling on the 
by_H. G. Hine 
La By Charies "ae Bernard. 
6A Memoir of Heien, Duchess of Orleans, With Portrait from an authentic print. 
of the Months—June. With Heading by Noel Humphreys, 
8. “‘The Queens of Society,” by Grace and Philip Wharton, described and reviewed, 
9. The Fashions, with Descriptions of the Dresses shown in the Coloured Plate, 
a What to do in the Garden in June. 
1. Things in Season, and Domestic Recipes for June, 
iz The Englishwoman’s Conversazione. 


No. I. of the ENGLISHWOMAN’S DOMESTIC MAGAZINE has been reprinted, and is 
now on sale, with the Fashion Plate and Berlin Wool-work Pattern, complete. 
S. O. BEETON, 18, Bouverie-street, Fleet-street, London, E.C. 
A Specimen Number sent, post free, for Six Postage Stampa. 


THE CHEMICAL NEWS (Edited by Wituram Crooxgs) 
for THIS DAY contains:—Dr. Watson on Indian Fibres—Mr. Abel = Heat  o 
Chemical Force—Vulcanization of Indiarubber—Foreign Chemical News &e. 
eee oo ae ly. Order of any Bookseller or Newsman.—Ottice, 12, hed” Lion-court, 
icet-stree 


HALL.—BAHRY’S LIFE AN ND FUN ‘ERAL. 
“THE BUILDER” of pets | DAY. (enlarged to Thirty-six p: 

mped Fivepence, contains :—Fine View of Elvetham Hall Hanon 
9 of the late Sir Charlies Barry—Architecture at the Royal Academy—Indian Rail- 
ways—On Architectural Composition—Novel House in the Isle of Wight; with an Llins- 
ra ghfares—A Social Want—Gas Leakage and its Effects—Giass in Pavements 
—The Condition of Cardifi—The Ghoppage of the Roadways—Building Operatives and their 
Employers—School-Building News, & 


Office, 1, York-street, Cov ent-Garden ; and all Booksellers. 
NEW NOVEL.—NOW READY. 
THE FIRST-BORN; OR, A MOTHER'S TRIALS. 


By the Author of “My Lapy.” Three Vols. 
SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 


THE MOST VALUABLE LITTLE BOOK EVER PUBLISHED. 


How 3 TO READ THE FACE; or, Physiognomy Explained 
accordiong to Lavater. Price Fourpence, Post Free for Five Stamps. 
London: C. GoopMAN, Bookeeller, 407, Strand, W.C. 


"THE LADY AND THE LAWYERS; OR, HONESTY 

IS THE BEST POLICY.—This book, which has cre: ated a remarkable sensation 

amongst the lending hich aninsight into their professiona 
8. or wOksellers, ANC 

'OKER, at 2, Belgtave- Eccleston- square. by *rice 10s. 


Now published, 
Ai PURE MIND IN A PURE BODY—THAT IS 
Medicine athe Anti -Septic Treatment, based upon the Sanitary and Dietetic —_ of 


: sent post free, 1s. 6d., or Eighteen Stamps. A New System of Health ana 
oses, invaluable for Inv: and Nervous Suff 
of the animal 


xtraord 
creation—and of the pliant 


— book unfolds a new principle of the health 


Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged, in Fcap. 8vo, price 5s. 
POEMS: including the “City of the Dead.” 


COLLETT, late of Wadham College, Oxford. 
London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS. 
With a Portrait of the Author engraved on Stee] from a Photograph by Maull and P. 


blank, an entirely New Edition, Remodelled and Revised, with Additional Poems, 
Two Vols. Svo, price 20s. cloth, 


THE POETICAL WORKS of JOHN EDMUND READE. 
London: LoNGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS. 
This day, Foolscap Octavo, 5s. 


((HILCOTE PARK; or, the Sisters. 


“ LIKES AND DISLIKES,” 


By Joun 


By the Author of 


LIKES AND DISLIKES. 


London: JoHN W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


Now ready, in Crown 8v0, price 9s. cloth, 

PRACTICAL RELIGION CONTRASTED WITH 
THEOLOGICAL THEORIES. Discourses by PHILIP WILLIAM PERFITT, Ph.D. 
London; GEORGE MANWARING (Successor to JOHN CHAPMAN), 

8, King William-street, Strand. 

Now ready, in Post 8vo, price 10s, 6d, cloth, 


‘THOUGHTS IN AID OF FAITH, gathered chiefly from 
Recent Works in Theology and Philosophy. By Sara 8, HENNELL. 
London: GEORGE MANWARING (Successor to JouN CHAPMAN), 
8, King W illiam-street, Strand. 


PENTATEUCHISM ANALYSED. 
Now ready, in Post 8vo, price 6s. cloth, 
A HISTORY of the CREATION and the PATRIARCHS ; 
or, Pentateuchism Analytically Treated. Volume First, The Book of Genesis. 


London: GEORGE MANWARING (Successor to JOHN CHAPMAN), 
8, King William-street, Strand. 


New ready, in 8vo, cloth, 180 pp., price 3s. 6d. 


PHE TRISH CONVICT SYSTEM, more especially Inter- 
mediate Prisons. Translated from the German Edition of Baron FRANZ Von 
HOLTZENDORFF. 

Dublin: W. B. 8, Grafton-street. London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co, 
This day, price 2s., Demy Svo, cloth lettered, 
QYDENHAM—ITS CLIMATE AND PALACE. By 
tO ALFRED BEAUMONT Mappock, M.D., Author of “Treatises on Affections of the 
Chest, and of the Nervous System,” &c, & 

SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, aud Co., Stationers 


-hall-court ; and through any Bookseller. 


This day, Post svo, price 5s. cloth gilt, 
THE BATEMAN HOUSEHOLD; AND WHAT BECAME 
OF THEM. Reprinted from Chambers’ Journal. 
ARTHUR HALL, Virtvur, and Co., 5, Paternoster-row, 
PARLIAMENTARY REFORM. 
Now ready, price Sixpence, 
THE REPRESENTATION of the WORKING CLASSES. 
By Epwarp WARNER, M.P. 
JAMES RIDGWAY, Piccadilly ; and all Booksellers, 


Just published, Feap. 8vo, pp. 224, handsomely bound in cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


THE DIARY OF A POOR YOUNG GENTLEWOMAN. 
Translated from the German, By M. ANNA CHILDS. 
London: Tripngr and Co., 6, Paternoster-row. 


DR. ALTHAUS ON MEDICAL GALVANISM.—Price 7s. 64. 


A TREATISE ON MEDICAL ELECTRICITY, 
THEORETICAL AND PRACTICAL; and its AY se in the Treatment of Paralysis, 
Neuralgia, and other Diseases. By J. ALTHAUS, M.D., M.R.C.F 
ans is far the best treatise we have seen on the medical applications of electricity.”— 
neu ni 
Standard English work on medical electricity.” — Medical Times, 
“Exhibiting the state of the science in its most advanced stages,"’— Medical Circular. 
TROBNER and Co., 60, Paternoster-row. 


This day is published, “Tia 
COMPANION TO DR. LIVINGSTONE’S MISSIONARY TRAVELS. 
DEDICATED, BY PERMISSION, TO HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE CONSORT. 


Elegantly p printed in 8vo, 624 PP; and Illustrated with Portrait of the Author, Two Maps 
d Twelve Piates of the Scenery and Costume of Eastern Africa, £1 is. 


PRAVELS, RESEARCHES, AND MISSIONARY 


LABOURS during an EIGHTEEN,Y EARS’ RESIDENCE IN THE INTERIOR, AND ON THE 
Coast oF EASTERN AFRICA; together with Journeys to UsamMBpana, UKAMBANI, on 
KHARTUM, anda Coasting Voyage from Mompaz to Cape DELGADO, hy the Rev. 

Lovrs KRapr, late Missionary in the service of the Church Missionary Society in Hastern 
and Equator rial Afriea; inciuding the Rev. J. Rebmann’s THREE JOURNEYS TO JAGGA, and 
discovery of the great Snow-capped eeechae of Equatorial Africa; and Native ‘Accounts 
of the Great Waters of the Interior, since named by Captain Speke, Victoria Nyanza, or Lake 
Victoria; together with the Rev. J. Erhardt’s View of the Prospects and Resources of the 
COUNTRY OF THE WANIKA, the seat of the East-African Mission. To which is prefixed » 
Concise Account of Geographical Discovery in Eastern Africa up to the present time, by 
E. J. Ravenstein, F.R.G.S.; and an Appendix, added by the Anthor, respecting the Snow- 

capped Mountains of Equatorial Africa, the Mountains oa Moon, and the Sources of the 
Ni ie; and the | and L e of Ab and Eastera Africa; &c. &c. 


Hiandsomely printed, in One Vol. Svo, bound in cloth, price 12s. 


LETTERS OF ALEXANDER VON HUMBOLDT, writien 
between the Years 1827 and = to VARNHAGEN VON ENSE; together with Extracts 
from Varnhagen’s Diaries, and Letters from Varnhagen and others to Humboldt. 
Authorized Translation from the German, with explanatory Notes, and full index of 


Names. 
TROBNER and Co,, 60, Paternoster-row. 
This day is published, in One Vol., price 19s, 61. 


THE: TIN BOX. A STORY OF THE LAST CENTURY. 


e good novels have appeared which will serve to reciaim this class of literature 
from the ae of tameness which has in some degree attached to it this year. he 
Tin Box, a Story of the t Century,’ edited by G. W., will attract as much from the 
quaintness of its form as from its individual merits. %_ Morning Chronicle. 

BRADBURY and Evans, 11, Bouverie-street, Fleet-street, B.C, 


ENGLISH CV CAC DI A. 
Conducted by CHARLES KNIGHT. 

This day is published, price Twelve Shillings, 

VOLUME IV. of the ARTS and SCIENCES DIVISION. This Volume extends from the 
beginning of the letter “ ’” to * end x _ contains, among numerous other Articles :— 
FaLLow; HomestraD: C. J. Mor' 

FORTIFICATION AND GUNNERY, a ‘the late John Narrien, of Sandhurst College, and 
Captain Donnelly, R.E. 

FRESCO Panes; GLASS PAINTING; GOTHIC, GRECIAN, INDIAN, and ITALIAN ARCHI- 
TEC James Thorne. 

GALVANISM; HypDROSTATICS: by C. Tomlinson, Lecturer on Natural Science to King’s 

Collexe School; and HEAT, by the late R. Murphy ant ‘Tomlinson, 

Gas; GAS LIGHTING; GASOMETRIC ANALYSIS: by E. Frankland, Ph.D., Lecturer on 
Ch hemistry at St. Bartholomew's 

GAS MANUFACTURE, by G. RK. Burneil, 

GEODESY, by A. De Morgan, Professor’ cf Mathematies in Univers! ty College, London, and 
R. Grant, Professor of Astronomy in Giasgow University. 

GLASS MANUF ACTURE; IRON MANUFACTURE AND ee ‘by George Dodd, 

GRAVITATION, by G. B. “Airy, A.M., Astronomer Ruyal 

GREAT CIRCLE SAILING; GROUND TACKLE; Gex Boats: by 8. M. Saxby, of the 
Devonshire Instr uction Ship, Sheerness, 

GYMNASTICS, by Robert Dixon, M.D. 

GYROSCOPE, by the Rev. Chas. H. Tomlinson, Worcester College, Oxford. 

HAIL AND HATLSTORMS, by E. W. Braviey, 

HERALDRY, by J. R. Pinuehé, Rouge Croix Pursuivant, Herald’s College, 

HIEROGLYPHICS, by Samuel Bi reh, British Museum 

HOROLOGY, by James Breese and George Dodd. 

INVENTION AND DISCOVERY; FLUXIONS; INVOLUTION AND EVOLUTION: by A. De 


INTERFERENCE (mn Optics), by G. G. Stokes, A.M., Lucasian Professor, Cambridge. 
*,* This Division, which COStPESEES THE WORK, is publishing in‘Monthly Parts, 
price 2s, 6d.; and in Volumes, price 12s. each. 1t will be ‘completed i in Bight Volumes, 
London; BRADBURY and EVANS, 11, Bonverie-street, B.C, 
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The Saturday Review. 


{May 26, 1860. 


MR. LESLIE’S PERSONAL REMINISCENCES, 
Next week, with Portrait of the Author, Two Vols, Post 8vo, 
A UTOBIOGRAPHICAL RECOLLECTIONS. By the late 
RopeErRT Les R. fatory Essay, including Extracts from 
Correspondence with Washington “phe 4 ER other Friends,’ By Tom TAYLOR, Esq. 
JOHN Murray, Albemarle-street. 


NEW WORK BY REV. DR. M‘COSH, 
This day is published, 8vo, 12s. 
THE INTUITIONS OF THE MIND. INDUCTIVELY 
INVESTIGATED. By Rev. JAMES M‘CosH, LL.D., Professor of Logic Meta- 
in College, Belfast; and ‘Author of “Method of Divine 
ysical and Moral 
JOHN Albemarle-street. 


NEW -WORK BY PROFESSOR TYNDALL. 
Just ready, with Illustrations, Post 8vo, 


AN GLACIERS OF THE ALPS: being a Narrative of 


Various Excursions among Them, and an Account of Three aes Observations and 

riments on their Motion, Structure, and General Phenomena. By JOHN a YNDALL, 

8,, Professor of Natural Philosophy i in the Royal Institution of Great Britain. 
JOHN Murray, Albemarie-street, 


— 


Now ready, Second Edition, Demy 18mo, with Frontispiece, cloth, price 2s. 6d, 
FRIARSWOOD POST-OFFICE. By the Author of “The 
Heir of Redclyffe.’ 
London: J. and C. Mozey, 6, Paternoster-row. 
Now ready, Demy 18mo, with Frontispiece, cloth, price 2s. 


THE WORD AND THE WORK;; or, the Harmony of 


Scripture with Geological Discoveries. By ELIZABETH REDGRAVE. 


3 
Chapter 
I1,—First Day: | ig 
pee Th} ‘he Firmament. 
IV.—Third Day : Veretation. 


NEW WORK BY MR. SMILES, 
Now ready, TWENTIETH THOUSAND, Post 8vo, 6s. 


SELF HELP. With Illustrations of Character and Conduct. 


By SAMUEL SMILES, Author of the “ Life of George Stephenson.” 
By the same Author, 


THE STORY OF GEORGE STEPHENSON’S LIFE, 
arranged from the larger work, Tenth Thousand. With Woodcuts, Post 8vo, 6s. 
Joun MuRRay, Albemarle-street. 


MR. DARWIN’S NEW WORK. 
Now ready, FirrH THOUSAND, Post 8vo, 14s, 


()X THE ORIGIN OF SPECIES, BY MEANS OF 
NATURAL SELECTION ; or, the Preservation of Favoured Races in the Struggle 
for Life, By CuaRLes Darw IX, M.A.,, F.B.S, 
IL 
Also, uniform with the above, TENTH THOUSAND, Post 8vo, 9s. 


THE VOYAGE OF A NATURALIST; being a Journal of 
Researches into the Natural History and Geology of Countries visited during a Voyage 
round the World, By CHARLES DARWIN, M.A., F.R.S. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarie-street. 


COMPLETION OF “ RAWLINSON’S HERODOTUS.” 
Now ready, with Maps and Woodcuts, the Fourth and Concluding Volume of 


THE HISTORY OF HERODOTYS : a N ew English 
Version, from the Text of GarsrorD. Edited, with copious Notes and Essay 
torical and Ethnographical, hy Rev. GEORGE RAWLINS SON, A., assisted by Sir 
ay , K.C.B., and Sir J. G. WILKINSON, F.R.S 
“ Worthy to take rank in its own kind with the works ot Taitwel, and Grote, and Mure 
and Gladstone, And let it be said, once for all, that the book is t hook.” —Guardian. 
* Mr. Rawlinson’ 8 biography of ‘Herodotus is a credit to his. tn versity, no less than to 
mes, 


himself.”~ Time 
JOHN Murray, Albemarle-street. 


THE FRENCH INVASION OF RUSSIA. 
Now ready, with Plans, 8vo, 15s. 


THE SECRET HISTORY OF EVENTS DURING THE 
FRENCH INVASION OF RUSSIA, AND RETREAT OF THE FRENCH ARMY, IN 
1812. By General Sir Ropgert WILSON, K.M.T., British Commissioner at Head-quarters 
of the Russian Army. 

“ Sir Robert Wilson was with the Russian army in 1512, and was treated confidentially 
by the E mperor Alexander ; hence he was able to sive a history of the ‘French Invasion of 
Russia,’ which may be advantageous: ly read after the narratives of ume, Segur, and 
others, It is the work of a soldier and a gentleman, who felt bound to record man. things 
that reflect deep disgrace on many of the actors in that memorable campaign, and that is 
the reason of its publication having been so long delayed.”’"—Literary Churchman. 

JoHN MurRay, Albemarle-street, 


SCHEFFER. 
ready, with Portrait, 8v 


MEMOIR OF “THE LIFE OF “THE LATE ARY 
SCHEFFER. By Mrs, GROTE. 

“This is the work of a steady pen in a sure hand, recording the distinct thoughts of a 
real admiration—a book based on facts judiciously assembled. There is the carefulness of 
atrne literary artist in this Memoir.”—Atheneum 

“ This memoir bespeaks in its author a perfect acquaintance with Scheffer, in all rela- 
tions; and the estimate of his artistic power is just and discriminating, as resulting from 
a mature study of his works: it be. one of the most interesting pieces of artist biography 
we have ever ren.” —Art Journ 

“The Life of Ary Scheffer, by Mrs. Grote, strikes us as being J ust such a biography of 
that irueshearted man as he himself would have wished t world to have of bin’ The 
book is aleo to be commended for its brevity.”— Spectator. 


JOHN MuRRAY, Albemarie-street. 


UNIFORM WITH “LIFE OF BISHOP KEN.” 
This day, with Portrait, 8vo, 10s. 64. 


MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE AND TIMES OF ROBERT 
N BLAON, Author of the “ Companion to the Festivals and Fasts of the Church.” 
By the Rev. C, F. SECRETAN, M.A., Incumbent of Holy Trinity, Westminster. 

* Robert sent whether we consider his personal character, the oo in which ae lived, 
or the good deeds ‘associated with his memory, is a man in whose bi ography it is impos- 
sible not to feel the liveliest interest, books are better known t the “ Festivals 
and Fasts.”—Literary Churchman. 

“ We find around Nelson a whole phalanx of psy eminent in our history and literature, 
to whom we are introdu in the course of t r. Secretan’s biography is 

old Izaak Walton has left us.”— 


Yoh Butt to take ite place by the side of U4, whic 
‘Mr. retan has done Churehmen service by this exeellent companion volume to 
Mr. Auderdon's* Life of Ken.’”— Guardian. 
JOHN MurRRay, Albomarile-street, 


DR. WM. SMITH'S BIBLICAL DICTIONARY. 
Now ready, with Plans of Jerusalem and Woodcuts, Vol. I., Medium 8vo, 42s. 


DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE; com rising its 
ptiquities, Biography, phy, and Natural Histo: 
LL.D., itor of th 1¢ “ Dictionaries of Greek and Roman Antiquiti os, jography, My 
and Geograp! 
Among the Contributors to this important Work (which will be completed in Two Voils.), 


are the following :— 
DEAN OF CANTERBURY. 


oF ©. 
CANON STANLE | LORD ARTHUR HERVEY. 


PROVOST Qe! EEN’S COLLEGE, J. 8. Ho N. 
Ox¥Fo | Rrv. be HE 
ELLICoTT. Rav. TAWLINBON. 


Rev. B. Wrsrcort. MR. G 
Mn. FERGUSSON. 

“We may be quite sure that_a work, ong the leadin, contributors to which we find 
such men as Alford, Cotton, Ellicott, "Howson, Layard, mptre, Rawlinson, Stanley 
Thomson, and Westcott, will afford ‘a faithful representation of ‘the exist ing state of 
Hiblierl knowk . From such names as these the reader is unquowioneny entitled to 
form the highest expectations; and we will venture to say that he will not be 
appointed.” —Literary 

JOHN MuRRAY, Albemarle-street. 


FOX HUNTING. 
Now ready, Second Edition, with Portrait and Illustrations, 8vo, 15s, 


REMIN ISCENCES OF THE LIFE OF THE LATE 

THOMAS ASSHETON SMITH, ESQ.; or, the Pursuits of an English Country 
Gentleman. By Sir JoHN E. EARDLEY- WIL MOT, Bart. 

“Sir Eardley-Wilmot has compiled a series of graphic incidents and sketches of the life 
of Thomas Assheton Smith—a name that will long be remembered not only by the farmers 
and riding men of the counties he hunted, but by all who are disposed fairly and justly to 
appreciate the lights and shadows which constitute the character of ‘The English 
Country Gentleman.’ "—Quarterly Review. 


Dick Chriatian.—“ No man that ever came into Leicestershire could beat Mr. Smith.” 
Nimrod.—“ That most conspicuous sportsman of modern times. homas Assheton 


Smith; combining the character of a skilful sportsman with that of a desperate horseman, 
perhaps his parallel is not to he found; and his name will be handed down to posterity as 
a specimen of enthusis istic zeal in one individual pursuit, very rarely eq 


uali 
The Druid.— He was fhe might iest hunter that ever ‘ rode across Balvoir's eweet vale,’ 
or wore a horn at his saddle bow.’ 
Delmé Ratclife.—" 1 could nowhere find a more fitting model for the rising generation 
of sportsmen. He was an instance of the union of os and consummate 


skil combined with the am 
only was he the most determined of of all riders, but equally resas 
JouN MURBAY, Albemarie-street, 


Day: The Bodies. 
VI—Fifth Day: 
» _VIL—Sixth Day: 
London: J. and ©, Mozury, 6, Paternoster-row. 
Now ready, Demy 18mo, cloth, price 1s. 6d. 
THE ‘CURATE’S WIFE. A Tale for 186—. 
London: J -and C, Mozy, 6, Paternoster-row, 
Now ready, Feap. 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 64. 
S TRATIG T FORW4€A 
HART, THE DISSEMBLER. Two Tales. 
” — By the same Author, Post 8vo, cloth, price 4s. 6d, 
LONG, LONG AGO. An Autobiography. 
Feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d, 
MY THREE AUNTS; or, Lowminster. 
London: J. and C. Moz.ey, 6, Paternoster-row. 
Just published, Demy 18mo, price 1s. 
THE BANTAM FAMILY, AND OTHER STORIES. 
By the Author of “ The Conceited Pig.” 
Lonfon: J. and C. Moz.ey, 6, Paternoster-row, 
Second Edition, Feap. 8vo, cloth, price 2s.; calf limp, 3s. 6a, ' 
SUNSHINE IN SICKNESS. By the Author of “ Pictures 
of the Heavens.” 
By the same Author, Second Edition, Feap. 8vo, cloth, price 3s. ‘ 
PICTURES OF THE HEAVENS. Imlustrated by Thirty- 
— London: J. J. and C. Mozzey, 6, Paternoster-row. 
NEW GIRLS’ BOOK. 
In Feap. 8vo, cloth gilt, price 3s. 6d. 
ee GIRLS’ BOOK: a Compendium of Entertaining 
Amusements for Recreation in Home Cireles. By Miss LawWFrorp. 
s, contains One Ses 


Dutting for Stor es had other purposes. 
London: RouTLEDGE, WARNE, and ROUTLEDGE, Farringdon-street. 


In One Vol. thick Feap. 8vo, cloth, price 12s. 6d. 


MEX,2 OF THE TIME: or, Biographical Sketches of Living 
racters, comprising — Authors, Architects, Artists, Composers, Capitalists, 
Dramatines Divines, Discoverers, eers, Journalists, Lawyers, Men of Science, 
Monarchs, Novelists, Painters, ists, Poets, Politicians, Sculptors, Statesmen, 
Travellers, Voyagers, Warriors, &c. Together With Biographical Notices of CELEBRATED 
WOMEN OF THE TIME. 
London: ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, and ROUTLEDGE, Farringdon-street. 


In Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, price 7s. 6d., THE WHOLE OF 


G RIM M’S HOUSEHOLD STORTES. 


Thies celebrated work contains the choicest popular Fairy Tales and Ine of Ger- 
many and Northern Europe, collected by the Brothers Grimm newly tran and illus 
trated with two hundred and forty engravings by Edward H. Wehnert. 

London: ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, and ROUTLEDGE, Farringdon-street. 


Now reduced to 5s., The Story of 


THE PEASANT BOY PHILOSOPHER: or, 8 Child 
Gathering Pebbles on the Sea-shore. (Founded on the early life of Fe son, the 
Astronomer, showing how « poor shepherd lad beeame acquainted with the neiples of 


Natural Science.) By HzNry MAYHEW. With Illustrations. 
Now reduced to 5s., Feap, 8vo, cloth, 

THE WONDERS OF SCIENCE ; or The Life | of a 
Wonderful Boy: Y Humpury Davy (th Apothecary 
himaelt Ni Natural Philosophy eventually Apothecary of the Royal 
HENRY MAYHEW. Lilustrated by John Gilbert, 

___ London: RouTLEDGE, WARNE, and RouTLEDGS, Farringdon-street, 
Now reduced to 8s. 6d., Feap. 8vo, cloth, 

HISTORY FOR BOYS; or, Annals of the Nations of 


Modern Europe. By JonN G. Epeir. With Bight llustrations. 
Price $s. Gd., Feap. 8vo, cloth, 


THE BOYHOOD OF GREAT MEN sadntended as an 
Example to Youth. By Joun G. EpGak. Illustrated by Birket F 
FOR BOYS. 
3s. Gd., Feap. 8vo, Desi 
FOOTPRINTS oF ‘FAMOUS MEN. as Incite- 
ments to Intellectual Industry. By Jonn G. EpGar. od | 


Tondon: RouTLEDGE, WARNE, and ROUTLEDGE, Farringdon-street. 


NEW WORK ON BRITISH BUTTERFLIES, 
In Feap. 8vo, price 3s. 6d. cloth ; or, with gilt edges, 4s. 
BRITISH BUTTERFLIES. By W.S. CoLEMan. Superior 
Edition, on fine paper. Lilustrated with 200 Engravings by the Author (natural size 
of life), printed in Colours. 
Uniform in size and price with the above— 
THE COMMON OBJECTS OF THE COUNTRY. By Rev. J.G. Woop. 
THE COMMON OBJECTS OF THE SEA-SHORE. By Rev, J. G. Woop. 
OUR WOODLANDS, HEATHUS, AND HEDGES. By W. 8. ConEMAN. 
+* A Cheap Edition in boards of any of the above, with plain illustrations, is also 
published, price One Shilling each. 
London: RouTLepGr, WARNE, and RovuTLEDGE, Farringdon-street. 


MR. ALBERT SMITH’S NOVELS. 
In Feap. 8vo, boards, price 2s.; or bound in cloth, 2s. 6d. 
THE ADVENTURES OF MR. LEDBURY. 
THE SCATTERGOOD FAMILY, 


THE POTTLETON LEGACY. 
CHRISTOPHER TADPOLE. 


And, price 1s. 6d. 
THE MARCHIONESS OF BRINVILLIERS, 
London ROUTLEDGE, Warne, and ROUTLEDGE, Farringdon-street. 
NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE ROMANCE OF WAR.” 
In Feap. Svo, boards, price 2s.; or, bound in cloth, 2s. 6d. 
M248Y OF LORRAINE. By James Grant, Esq., Author 
Romance of War,” “ Harry Ogilvie,” &e. &. 


(Forming the New Voluthe of the Raslway Library.) 
London, ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, and ROCTLEDGF, Parrington-street, 
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HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW WORKS. 
TOMESTIC MEMOIRS of the ROYAL FAMILY, and of 


the COURT of ENGLAND, chiefly at SHENE and RICHMOND, By FOLKESTONE 
WILLIAMS, F.G.S., &c. Three Vols., with fine Portraits, 31s. 6d. 


[TH E LIFE AND TIMES OF GEORGE VILLIERS, 
DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM. By Mrs. THomson. Three Vols., with Portrait, Sis. 6a. 
“ These volumes will increase the well-earned reputation of their clever and popular 
uthor. The story of the Royal Favounrite’s career is told by Mrs. Thomson very honestly, 
ond is enriched abundantly with curious and entertaining details.”"—Exvaminer. 


A JOURNEY ON A PLANK, from KIEV to EAUX- 
BONNES. By Lady CHaRLorrE PEPys. Two Vols., with Illustrations, 21s, 
“Avery beautiful and touching work.”—C “ronicle, 


[HE ENGLISHWOMAN IN ITALY: Impressions of Life 
in the ROMAN STATES and SARDINIA. By Mrs. GRETTON. Two Vols., 21s, 

“Mrs. Gretton’s book is timely, life-like, and for every reason to be recommended. The 
volumes are engaging because real.’ "Atheneum. 


HISTORY OF THE REIGN OF HENRY IV., KING OF 


FRANCE AND NAVARRE. By Miss FREER. Two Vols., with Portraits, 21s. 


HE OLD COURT SUBURB. By Leren Hunt. 
bound and illustrated f HURST and BLACKETT 

STANDARD. LIBRARY of CHEAP EDI MONS? of Por POLAR MODERN WORKS; which 
also now comprises the following Volumes, 5s. each :— 

1, Sam SLICK’s NATURE AND HUMAN 4 WoOMAN’S THOUGHTS ABOUT WOMEN, 

NATURE, ADAM GRAEME, OF MOSSGRAY. 

2. JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN, 7. Sam SLICK’S Wisk Saws, 

8. THE CRESCENT AND THE CROSS. * WIsEMAN’s Po 

4. NATHALIE, BY JULIA KAVANAGH. . ALIFE FOR A LIFE. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
THE CURATES OF RIVERSDALE: Recollections in the 


Life of a Cle qay man. Written by HIMSELF. DEDICATED TO THE DUKE OF MAN- 
CHESTER. Three V 
“y should like tell the truth, but if I did, I should be torn to pieces, here or 
abroad.”—Tue DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 


GRAN DMOTHER’S MONEY. By the Author of “ Witp- 
FLOWER,” “ONE AND TWENTY,” &c, Three Vols. 
“In every respect an excellent novel. The interest is unflagging.”—Chronicle, 


MALINSTON E’S HOUSEKEEPER. By “Sriverren.” 


Three Vols, 


MARY BERTRAND. 
ONLY A WOMAN. By Capt. L. Wraxatt. 


(Just ready.) 


By Francis Merepira. 


Three Vols. 


Now ready, price Threepence ; or, 2s, 6d. per Dozen, 


THE HAPPY COMMUNICANT; or, the Soldier Armed: 
Story. By the Rev. Joun JAMEs, Canon of Peterborough. Second 
RIVINGTONS, Waterloo-place. 


In a few days, price Sixpence, 
O%, THE TWENTY-NINTH CANON OF 1603, forbidding 
Parents to be Sponsors for their Children; and ON ITS REPEAL: a Letter toa 
Friend. By Cur. WorpswortH, D.D., Canon of Westminster. 
RIVINGTONS, Waterloo-place, 


In 8vo, price 183., the Fifth Edition of 


LECTURES, HISTORICAL, DOCTRINAL, 
: and PRACTICAL, on the CATECHISM of the CHURCH of ENGLAND. By Francis- 
RUSSELL NIXON, D.D., Lord Bishop of Tasmania. 
RIVINGTONS, Waterloo-place. 
NINTH EDITION, 
In Small 8vo, price 4s. 6d. 
COMFORT FOR THE AFFLICTED. Selected from 
various Authors; Edited by the Rev, C. E.KENNAWAY. With a Preface by S. WILBER- 
Forcx, D.D., Lord Bishop of Oxford. 
RIVINGTONS, Waterloo-place. 


In Small 8vo, price 5s., the Seventh Edition of 
SICKNESS, ITS TRIALS AND BLESSINGS. 


Also, by the same Author, 


1. PRAYERS FOR THE SICK AND DYING. Third 


Edition. 2s, 6d. 


2. HELP AND COMFORT FOR THE SICK POOR. 


Third Edition, 1s. 


RIVINGTONS, Waterloo-piace. 
In Crown 8vo, 860 pages, price 12s, 


THE HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the EARLIEST 
TIMES to the PEACE of PARIS, 1856. By CHARLES DukE YONGE, Author of “The 
Life of the Duke of Wellington.” 


“It gives, for the first time, a really readable and compact summary of history, pervaded 
by right principles.”—Christian Remembrancer. 
RIVINGTONS, aterloo-piace. 
Now ready, in Two Vols. Small 8vo, price 12s., the Second Edition of 


THE BIOGRAPHY OF THE EARLY CHURCH: 


containing the Lives of Ignatius, Poy carp, Justin Martyr, Ireneus, Clement of Alex- 


other Ecclesiastical Characters of the Ante- 
Nicene BERT Wi.son EVAN Archdeacon of Westmoreland, Aut 
“The Rectory of Valehead,” “The Bishopric Be Souis,” and other Works. 
Rv INGTONS, Waterloo- -place. 


In ‘6mall 8vo, price 6s., the Second Edition of 


SERMONS CHIEFLY ON OLD TESTAMENT 
HISTORIES; from TEXTS in the SUNDAY LESSONS. By Jonw HamppEN 
GuRNEY, M.A., Rector of St. Mary’s, Marylebone. 


Also, by the same Author, 


SERMONS ON TEXTS FROM THE GOSPELS AND 
EPISTLES FOR PARTICULAR SUNDAYS. 6s. 
RIVINGTONS, Waterloo-place. 


Now ready, the Second Edition, in Small 8vo, price 5s, 6d., of 


SERMON S ON THE CHARACTERS OF THE OLD 
TESTAMENT, . A Rev. Isaac WILLIAMS, B.D., late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Oxford ; Author of a “ Harmony of the Gospels with Reflections. 
RIVINGTONS, Waterloo-place, 


Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 


SERMONS ON THE EPISTLES AND GOSPELS FOR 
BACH SUNDAY IN THE YEAR, AND THE HOLYDAYS. Second Baition. “In Three 


FEMALE CHARACTERS OF HOLY SCRIPTURE, ina 


Series of Sermons. _ 5s. 6d 
BOHN *S ILL USTRATED LIBRARY FOR JUNE. 
NAVAL 


AND MILITARY HEROES OF GREAT 
BRITAIN; or, CALENDAR OF VICTORY: being a Record of British Valour and 
Gevanest by and Land, on every Day = the, Yeas, from the Time of William the 
the Battie of Inkermann. ajor M., nnd Lieut. P. 
fitc with Chronological and Alphas Indexes: Lil with Twenty- 
ur vtraite ‘engraved on Steel. Post 8vo, cloth 


G. Bown, York-street, London, W.C. 


andria, Tertullian, Origen, yprian, an 
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PUBLISHED BY 
EDWARD STANFORD, 6, CHARING CROSS, 8.W. 
SOUTH COAST OF ENGLAND.—GUIDE TO THE 


SOUTH COAST OF ENGLAND, from the Reculvers to Land’s End, and Ly Cape 
Cornwall to the Devon Foreland, including all the information desirable f for Tourts' 
and Visitors, as well as for and other short Excursions, With Four 


By MACKENZIE A. 


KENT, with Ma a | 
SUSSEX, with Map, 2s. 


76.; or 
HANTs AND Dorsrt, Map, 2. 
DEVON AND CORNWALL, with Map, 2s. 


ISLE OF WIGHT.—A GUIDE TO THE ISLE OF 

WIGHT, its atl Gene and Places of Resort, with numerous Walks, Drives, and 

xcursions, and a General By nop ae Agriculture, Products, and 
anufactures; ous ‘and Architecture; 
Bo tany, and ENA M.A., an 
minent Local Naturalists. With M Nearly ready. 


WEY MOUTH. — THE GEOLOGY AND NATURAL 


HISTORY OF WEYMOUTH, By R. Damon. (Nearly ready. 


CHANNEL ISLANDS.—A NEW GUIDE TO JERSEY, 
GUERNSEY, SARK, HERM, JETHOU, AND ALDERNEY, with Notes on their 
Geology Climate, Agriculture, Laws, &c. By F. P. DALLY, Esq., of Guernsey, 

ith a General 1 Map. Price 3s. 6d, 

EAST COAST OF ENGLAND.—GUIDE TO THE EAST 

COAST OF ENGLAND, with Maps. By MACKENZIE WALCOTT, M.A., Author Ned 
“A Guide to the South Coast of Englan (Preparing 

LAKE DISTRICTS. “GUIDE TO THE LAKE SCEN ERY 
OF ENGLAN Preparing. 

NORTH WALES. —A GUIDE THROUGH ‘NORTH 
WALES, AND THE ADJACENT BORDERS, including the Basin of the River Dee, 
and the U pper Basin of the Severn as far as Shrew - By Designed to Joma 
the Ordnance Maps, and arranged according to the Natural Structnire of the Count 
80 as to direct attention to ail parts, whether traversed by public vehicles, or on 
aecessible to private carriages, horsemen, \~ pedestrians. By WILLIAM ga 
Author of “ Wanderings in North Wales, (Preparing. 

LONDON.—THE RESIDENTS’ AND VISITORS’ COM- 
PLETE GUIDE TO LON (Prepari 

A New ad 


PARIS. —STANF ORD’ 8 PARIS GUIDE. 
Revised Edition, containing Instructions on Routes, Hotels, Restaurateurs, Public 
Conveyances, Police Reguiations, Tables of French Money and Measures, a short 
History of Paris, its Government, Public Buildings, Ecclesiastical Edifices, Curio- 
sities, Places of Public Amusement, Environs of P aris, &c, &c., With Plans of Paris, 

its Environs, and a Frontispiece. Price 3s. 6a, 

CATHEDRALS OF ENGLAND AND WALES.—A 
GUIDE TO THE CATHEDRALS OF ENGLAND AND WALES, with their Histor. 
Architecture, and Traditions; Notices of their Eminent Eeclesiasties, and t 
Monuments of their Lliustrious Dead; also Short Notes of the Objects of Interest in 
each Cathedral City; and a Popular Introduction to Church Architecture, 
MACKENZIE WALCOTT, M.A. 58, 

MINSTERS AND ABBEY RUINS OF THE UNITED 


KINGDOM; ase History, Architecture, Monuments, and Traditions; with 
Notices of the larger Parish and © 1g Chapels. By MACKENZIE 
Wa.cort, M.A. oth, 


HERNE BAY.—THE VISITOR’S GUIDE TO HERNE 
BAY, containing Notices of the History, Antiquities, &c., of Herne and its neigh- 
bourhood; with a Directory. Price 6d. 


*° ew AN Catalogue of Guide Books, Maps, Plans, Dictionaries, Conversation 
a ~y ta for Tourists and Travetiers, may be had on application, or by Post for 
ne Stamp. 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 6, CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


PARLIAMENTARY PAPERS. 


Recently published— 


EDUCATION, —REPORT OF COMMITTEE OF COUNCIL, 1859-60, 
contains General Report ; Reports of H.M. Inspectors, for 1850, on Elementary Schools, 
and on the Training with Minutes Tables showin of Inspection 
in 1890; Expenditure from Parl itary t, &e, Demy Svo, with 
9 folding Tables, price 5s. 


POST OFFICE. Sixth Report of Postmaster-General upon. 84 pp. Royal 
8vo, price 6d 

GREENWICH HOSPITAL. Report of Commiasioners, with Evidence 
and Appendix. 384 pp. Fcap. Folio, with folding Map, price 4s. 6d. 

STATISTICAL TABLES. Miscellancous Statistics of the United Kingdom. 
Part II., 1859, 380pp. Feap. Folio, price 4s. 

STATISTICAL ABSTRACT FOR THER UsirED KINGDOM, from 
1845 to 1850. Seventh Number, 48 pp. cap. Folio, price 6d. 

RAILWAY ACCIDENTS. Returns of,in England and Wales, Scotland 


ane Yee during the Half-year ending Sist December, 1350. 18 pp. Feap. Folio, 
price 


RAILWAY ACCIDENTS. 
Part V. 40 pp. Feap. Folio, price 

RAILWAY ACCIDENTS. Reports on, in December, 1859. Part VI. 
16 pp. Feap. Folio, price 2d. 

RAILWAY ACCIDENTS. Reports on, for January and February, 1860. 
Part [. &pp. Feap. Folio, price 14. 

RAILWAY ACCIDENTS. Reporte on, f for January and February, 1860. 
Part Il. pp. Feap. Folio, and Pian, price 3d. 

SHIPPING. Return of British Ships employed in the Trade of the United 
Kingdom in the Years 1855 to 1850. 4pp. Fcap. Folio, price One Halfpenny. 

MILITARY PRISONS. Report of Colonel Sir Joshua Jebb, K.C.B., for 
1858, 28 pp. Royal 8vo, price 2d. 

PRISONS, GREAT BRITAIN. Twenty-fifth Report of Inspectors* 
Part ul, Northern District. 48 pp. Demy 8vo, price 6d. 

MARRIAGES, BIRTHS, AND DEATHS. Tables of, in England, in 
18, Feap. Fetio, price 1d. 


Reports on, from July to November, 1859. 


TURNPIKE TRUSTS, AND WALES. See 


TITHE COMMISSIONERS. Report of, for the Year 1859. 4pr. 
Foolscap Folio, price One Halfpenny. 


COPYHOLD COMMISSIONERS. Eighteenth Annual Report, 1860. 
22 pp. Foviseap Folio, price 3d, 
INCLOSURE COMMISSIONERS. Fifteenth Annual Report, 1830, 
24 pp. Foolscap Folio, price $d. 
CHARITY COMMISSION, Seventh Report of Charity Commissioners, 
&c., England and Wales, with Appendix, 1880, 34pp. FPoolseap Polio, price 44, 
TARIFFS. Supplemental Return, &¢., Brazil—New and Old Rates of 
Duty. 8pp. Feap. Folio, price 1d, 
The above, and all descriptions of Parliamentary Papers, may be had at very low prices of— 
Mr. HANSARD, 82, Abingdon-street, Westminster, 
aa Furnetiie Ling s-inn-lields ; 
ew-street-square, lect -atreet, BE. 
LONGMAN, 
LACK, EDINBURGH. 
Sere, THOM and SON Sura, 


Messrs. and 8 
And generally of all parts of the Country, 
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WALTON AND MABERLY’S LIST. 


DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE, comprising its TY 


Biography, Geography, and Natural Histo By Various WRITERS. Edited 
Dr. WILLIAM SMITH. Yinlustrated by Three P ‘ane of Jerusalem and numerous W 
cuts. Two Vols. Medium 8vo. Vol. I. (1180 pages), £2 2s, 

“We may be > alte sure that a work, among the leading. contributors to which we find 
such men as Alford, Cotton, Ellicott. Howson, Piumptre, Rawlinson, Stanley, 
Thomson, and Westcott, will afford a faithful aR of the existing state of Bib- 
lical knowledge. From such names as these the reader is unquestionably entitled to form 
the highest eames and we will venture to say that he will not be disappointed.”— 


‘ary Gazette, 
" *,* A Prospectus free by Post on application. 


Il. 

THE ENGLISHMAN’S HEBREW AND CHALDEE 
CONCORDANCE OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. Being an attempt at a Verbal Con- 
nexion between the orignal and the English Translation. Wit Indexes, > List of 
r Occurrences, &e. Second Edition, revised. Two Vols. Royal 

vO, 


iit. 


DR. GARROD ON GOUT AND RHEUMATIC GOUT. 
With Coloured and other Illustrations. One Vol., 15s. cloth. 

“The important subject of the treatment of Gout in its various forms is very fully dis- 
cussed by Dr. Garrod, more than 130 panes of his treatise being devoted to its considera- 
tion. British and Foreign Medical 

“ For the last twelve years as is well known to many, Dr. Garrod has been patiently 
ant engaged in investigating the pathology ‘and treatment of Gout, and 

re the important facts which we owe to his industry and skill. We owe to him, indee 
Simoes all the light which has broken upon this subject during this time. ”_Ranking’s 


Iv. 
DR. WALSHE ON DISEASES OF THE LUNGS, 


Gre Voltas cloth. of Physical Diagnosis. Third Edition, almost re-written, 
ne 2s. 6d. ele 

“The t of various acoustic has been ¢ d afresh, and an attempt 
made to a lish the practice of re reussion on a new and, as it is hoped, truer and more 
clinically useful system than that hitherto adopted. Descriptions of several diseases pre- 
viously omitted are now introduced; the causes and mode of production of the more 
important affections, so far as they possess directly practical significance, are succinctly 
inquired into; an effort has been made to bring the description of anatomical characte rs 
bo the level of the wants of the student as well as of the ¥ aT physician; and the 

pony »sis aud prognosis of each complaint are more completely considered. The sections 
on Treatment, and the Appendix (concerning the influence’ of Climate on Pulmonary 
Disorders), have, especially, been largely extended.” 


DR. LATHAM’S ENGLISH “GRAMMAR. For the Use of 


Schools. Eighteenth Thousand, revised, and much enlarged. Small 8vo, 4s. 6d. 
*,* To this Edition, ort Chapters on Par: sing and the Analysis of Sentences, and on 
Punctuation, have been dded, followed by Exercises and Questions for Examination, 


LIEBIG’S LETTERS ON “MODERN AGRICULTURE. 
Edited by Dr. BLytH. Small 8vo, 6s. 
VII. 
LIEBIG'S FAMILIAR LETTERS ON CHEMISTRY, in 


its Relations to Physiology, Dietetics, Agriculture, Commerce, and Political Economy. 
noe Edition, revised and enlarged, with Additional Letters. Small Svo, 7s. 6d. 


Vill. 


DR. LARDNER’S HANDBOOK OF N. ATURAL PHILO. 
SOPHY. 1334 Illustrations, Four Vols., 20a. 
Also, in separate Vols 
MECHANICS. 5s. 
HYDROSTATICS, PNEUMATICS, AND HEAT 5s, 
OPTICS. 5s. 
ELECTRICITY, MAGNETISM, and ACOUSTICS. 5s. 


1x. 
DR. SMITH’S SMALLER HISTORY OF GREECE. 
For the Use of Schools. Many Illustrations. Feap. 8vo, 3s, 6d. 
*,* To be followed by similar Histories of Rome and England. The History of Rome is 
expected early in July. 


x. 
SIR E. CREASY’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. For 
Collezes and Schools. With Illustrations. One Vol. Uniform with Schmitz’s 
“ History of Rome,” and Smith’s ‘ History of Greece. (Preparing. 


DR. SMITH’S GREEK AND ROMAN GEOGRAPHY. 


By VARIOUS WRITERS. Two Vols, Large 8vo, £4, 


XII. 
DR. SMITH’S GREEK AND ROMAN BIOGRAPHY 


AND MYTHOLOGY. By Various WRITERS. Three Vols. Large 8vo, £5 15s. 6d. 


DR. SMITH’S GREEK AND ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. 


By Various WRITERS. One Vol. Large 8vo, £2 2s, 


NIEBUHR’S HISTORY OF ROME. From the Earliest 


Times to the First Punic War. Fourth Edition. Translated by Bishop aseewass, 
Archdeacon Harz, Dr, SMITH, and Dr. SCHMITZ, Three Vols, 8vo, £1 16s. 


NIEBUHR’S LECTURES - the HISTORY of ROME. 


From the Earliest Times to the First Punic War. Edited by Dr. Scnuitz. Third 
Edition. 8vo, 8s, 


LARDNER'S MUSEUM OF SCIENCE AND ART. 


Complete in Twelve Single Volumes, 18s., ornamental boards; or, six Double Ones, 
£1 1s. cloth lettered. 
*,* Also, handsomely half-bound morocco, 6 volumes, £1 11s. 6d. 

CONTENTS :—The Planets ; are they inhabited Worlds? Weather Prognostics. Popular 
Fallacies. Latitudes and Longitudes. Lunar Influences. Meteoric Stones and Shooting 
Stars. Railwa Accidents. Air. Locomotion in the Dnited States. Cometary 
Influences. ater. The Potter’s Art, re. Moon. 
The Earth. The Blestric. "Tele praph, Terrestrial Heat. The Sun. arthquakes and 
The Steam Engine. The The Atmosphere. The Kalei- 


Thermometer. New Planets. Leverrier and Adams's Planet. and Minute- 
ness. The Almanack. Optical Images. How to Ceenece the Heavens. The Looking- 
Glass. Stellar Universe. The Tides. Colour. Man. Magnifying ng Glasses. Instinct and 
Intelligence. The Solar pitcroscoge, The Camera Luci he Magic Lantern. The 
Camera Obscura. The Microscope. The White Ants, The Surface of the Earth, or First 
aphy. Scienceand Poetry. The Bee. Steam Navigation. Electro-Motive 
Power. under, Lightning, and the Surges Borealis. The Printing-Press. The Crust 
of the earth Comets. The Stereoscope. e Pre-Adamite Earth. Eclipses. Sound. 


LARDNER’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY for SCHOOLS. 


828 Illustrations. One Vol. Large 12mo, 3s. 6d. cloth. 


XVIII. 
LARDNER’S CHEMISTRY FOR SCHOOLS. 170 Illus- 


trations. 12mo, 3s. 6d. cloth, 


*,* Warton and Manerty’s Descriptive Catalogue of Educational Works 
and Works in Science and General Literature will be sent by Post 
(FREE) to any one writing for it. 


28, UPPER GOWER STREET; AND 27, IVY LANE, PATERNOSTER ROW. 


Just published, in Crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d. 
METAPHYSICS; 
The Philosophy of ediebiaasen Phenomenal and Real. 
By HENRY LONGUEVILLE MANSEL, B.D., &e. 


EDINBURGH: ADAM AND CHARLES BLACK. 
LONDON: LONGMAN AND CO. 


MR. FORSTER’S NEW WORK. 


This day, Post 8vo, 12s, 
ARREST OF THE FIVE MEMBERS 
BY CHARLES THE FIRST. 
A Chapter of English History Re-written. 
By JOHN FORSTER. 


_ SOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


EDMONSTON & DOUGLAS’ NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Now ready, Crown 8vo, cloth, with Portrait, price 7s. 6d. 


MEMOIR OF THE LIFE OF JOHN BROWN, D.D., 


Senior Minister of the United Presbyterian Congregation, Broughton-place, Edin- 
burgh. By Joun Carans, D.D., Berwick-on-Tweed. 


Nearly ready, a New Edition (the Sixth), greatly enlarged, Fcap. 8vo, 
cloth antiqye, price 6 


DEAN RAMSAY’S RE MINISCENCES OF SCOTTISH 


LIFE and CHARACTER. 
In the Press, 


AN) ESSAY ON SOME SURNAMES OF SCOTTISH 


Now ready, in One Vol. 8vo, price 19s, 6d. 


SCOTLAN D IN THE MIDDLE AGES. By Cosmo Innes, 


Shortly will be published, in Two Vols., Fcap. 8vo, 


POPULAR TALES OF THE WEST HIGHLANDS. 


Oraliy Collected, with a Translation. By J. F. CAMPBELL. 
In $vo, with Map of Iceland, 


THE STORY OF BUCENT NJAL. A Translation from the 


Icelandic of the Njal Saga. With an Introductory Essay. By G. W. DAsENT, D.C.L. 
Extra Feap. 8vo, cloth, 


THE FIFTY YEARS’ STRUGGLE OF THE SCOTTISH 


COVENANTERS. By James Donpps, Esq. 
Feap. 4to, cloth, 


LEAVES OF HEALING, FOR THE SICK-ROOM AND 


THE CLOSET. By MARGARET MARIA GORDON, 
By the same Author, 


THE MOTHERLESS BOY. Cheap Edition. Limp cloth, 
price Is. 


Feap. 8vo, cloth, price $s, 6d. 
ABERCROMBIE’S ESSAYS AND TRACTS. 


New and Cheaper Edition, Two Vols, Extra Feap. 8vo, with Portraits, &c., price 12s. 
MEMOFTRS of the LIFE, WRITINGS, and DISCOVERIES 
of SIR ISAAC NEWTON, By Sir Davip Brews TER, K.H., Principal of the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh. 
EDMONSTON AND DOUGLAS, EDINBURGH. 


Just published, price 1s. 6d.; by post, 1s. 8d. 
W HERE SHALL WE GO: a Guide to the Watering Places 
of England, Scotland, and Ireland. Illustrated with Maps and Views. 
_CBdinborgh: ADAM and CHARLES BLACK; and all Booksellers. 


Just published, price Sixpence, 
PLENTEOUS REDEMPTION: a Sermon. By the Rev. 
ALEXANDER RALEIGH, Canonbury. 
Edinburgh: A. and C. Back. London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, and Co, 


LORD BROUGHAM. 
my 8vo, price 1s.; by post, 1s, 2d. 
1%. STALLATION "ADDRESS delivered in the Music Hall, 
Edinburgh, on the 18th May, with Notes, by the Right Hon. HENry, Lorp 
BROUGHAM, Chancellor of the Univ érsity of Edinburgh. 
Edinburgh: A. and C. BLack. London: LONGMAN and Co. 
GUTHRIE’S NEW PLEA FOR RAGGED SCHOOLS. 
Now ready, in Crown &vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. 
THE SEED TIME AND HARVEST OF RAGGED 
SCHOOLS; or, a Third Plea, with New Editions of the First and Second Pleas. 
THoMas GUTHRIE, D.D. 
Edinburgh: ADAM and CHARLES BLACK; and all Booksellers. 


A NEW NOVEL.—This day, Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
A LADY IN HER OWN RIGHT: a Novel. By Westtanp 
A 
Cambridge: MACMILLAN and Co.; and 23, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London. 
A NEW NOVEL.—This day, Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
ARBTIST AND CRAFTSMAN. 


réxvn kai maga 


“ Every art and every ae... ioral to aim at some good.” 
Cambridge: MACMILLAN and Co.; and 23, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London. 
Now ready, 8vo, price One Shilling, 
A N INQUIRY INTO THE LAW OF “STRIKES.” 
By Francis D. LonGs, of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 
MACMILLAN and Co., Cambridge ; and 23, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London, W.C. 


This day is published, price 10s. 6d. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF THE 


GOSPELS. By Brooks Foss Wrstcott, M.A., formerly Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 
By the same Author, 


I. HISTORY OF THE CANON OF THE NEW TESTA- 


MENT DURING THE FIRST FOUR CENTURIES. Crown 8vo, cloth, 12s. 61, 


II. CHARACTERISTICS OF THE GOSPEL MIRACLES: 
before the University of Cambridge. With Notes. Crown 8vo, 
Cambridge : MACMILLAN and Co,; and 23, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London, 
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MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 
EDITED BY DAVID MASSON. 
No. VIII. (for JUNE, 1860) will be ready on Monvay, May 28th, 
PRICE ONE SHILLING, 


CONTENTS. 
, considered in Reference to the Working Class and to the Profes- 
Class. By the Rev. F. D. Maurice. 
IL, Four By the Rev. Charles Turner, 
IIIf. Shelley in Pall Mall. By Richard Garnet 
IV. The Ramsgate Life-Boat : a Rescue. 
V. The Sleep of the Hyacinth: an a Poem, By the late Dr. George 
Wilson, of Edinburgh (Concluded 
VI. Poet’s Corner; or, an English Writer’s Tomb, By Charles Allston Collins, 
VII, The Boundaries of Science : a Dialogue. 
VILL. Tom Brown at Oxford. By the Author of “Tom Brown's School Days.” 
Chaps, XIX., XX., XXI. 
IX. The Elder's Deaghier. 
X. The Royal Academ: 
XI, Sir Charles fvoveipen and Mr, Wilson, 


I, The 


By J. M. Ludlow. 


MACMILLAN AND CO., LONDON AND CAMBRIDGE, 
SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS, NEWSMEN, AND AT THE RAILWAY STATIONS, 


BENTLEY’S MISCELLANY. 
PRICE HALF-A-CROWN. 


CONTENTS FOR JUNE, NO, CCLXXXII, 


OVINGDEAN GRANGE 
A Tale of the South Downs. 


By W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq. 
Parr tHe at Ovinepran Graynor. 


11. Outremanche Correspondence. No, V. Penny Wise and Pound Foolish, 
III. Marshal O’ Donnell. 
IV. Gurney; or, Two Postanse, A Tale of the Times. By Dudley Costello. 
Chaps. XXXII. to XXX 
Villiers; or, How the Major Shot his Tiger and Changed his Loves, By 
da. In Five Chapters. 
VI. A Lay of St. Stephen’s. 
VIL. Hero and Valet. By Monkshood. 
VL. Naples and the Neapolitans. 


LONDON: RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 


In the Press, 
THE NEW REVOLUTION; 
THE NAPOLEONIC ‘POLICY IN EUROPE. 
By R. H. PATTERSON, 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON, 


MR. TROLLOPE’S NEW NOVEL. 
In Three Vols, Post 8vo, 


CASTLE RICHMOND: A NOVEL. 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 
Author of “The West Indies and the Spanish Main,” “The Bertrams,” &, 


In Crown Octavo, 12s, 


LUCILE: A POEM. 
By the Author of “The Wanderer,” “ Clytemnestra,"’ &e. 


In Post Octavo, 12s, 
FILIPPO STROZZI: 
A History of the Last Days of the Old Italian Liberty. 
By THOMAS ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE 


In Demy Octavo, 12s, 


Leeascarated IN LIFE: LIFE IN CHRIST. 
By J. C. M. BELLEW. 


Folio, price 12s. 


A COMPARATIVE VIEW OF THE HUMAN 
AND ANIMAL FRAME, 


With Ten large Tinted Lithographs. 
By WATERHOUSE HAWKINS, F.L.S., F.G.S. 


Third Edition, in Crown 8vo, price 5s. 


THE BERTRAMS: A NOVEL. 
By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


In Post 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


A TREATISE ON THE LOOP FORMATION 
FOR RIFLE VOLUNTEERS, 
By AUTOMATOS. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193, PICCADILLY, 


THE RIGHT HON. W. E. GLADSTONE. 
This day, in 8vo, price 1s, 


INAUGURAL | ADDRESS 
CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER ; 


Delivered before the University of Edinburgh, April 16th, 1860, 


LONDON: RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


On Wednesday, price Sixpence, Part XII, of 


TALES FROM “BENTLEY.” 


CONTAINING 


THE NARRATIVE OF JOHN WARD GIBSON, 
Author of “ Richard Savage.” 


Also on Wednesday, price Eighteenpence in cloth, Vol, IV., containing - 
DARBY THE SWIFT. 
AN EXCELLENT OFFER, 
THE QUARANTINE, 
THE FATHER, 
RICHELIEU; OR, THE CONSPIRACY, 
PADDY FLYNN; OR, THE MISERIES OF DINING OUT, 
THE PHANTOM FUNERAL, 
THE DUEL, 
THE NARRATIVE OF JOHN WARD GIBSON. 


LONDON: RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


Just ready, in Post 8vo, with Lithographic Ilustrations by Wolf, Map, &e. 
HUNTING IN THE HIMALAYA. 


Notices of Customs and Countries from the Elephant Haunts of 
the Dehra Doon, to the Bunchowe Tracks in Eternal Snow. 


By R. H. W. DUNLOP, B.C.S., F.R.G.S. 
Author of “Service and Adventure with the Khakee Ressalah.” 


LONDON: RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


A LADY’S PILGRIMAGE TO THE HOLY LAND. 
Now ready, in Post 8vo, with an Illustration, 7s, 6d, 


THE OLDEST OF THE OLD WORLD. 


| By SOPHIA M. ECKLEY. 


LONDON: RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


NEW WORK BY HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. 
Just ready, in One Vol. 


STORIES FROM THE SANDHILLS. 


| By HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN, 


Author of “ The Improvisatore.” 


LONDON: RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 


EDITED, WITH INTRODUCTION AND NOTES, BY DR. NORTON SHAW. 
SEARCH FOR SIR JOHN FRANKLIN. 


Now ready, in Small 8vo, with a Map, 6s. 

AN ARCTIC BOAB, JOURNEY IN 
THE AUTUMN OF 1854. 
By ISAAC HAYES, 
Surgeon to the Second Grinnell Expedition, 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by Dr. NORTON SHAW. 

“Hardly any incidents can be com “oA in romantic interest with these ext extrocrdinary 
hardship and adventures ich tone memorial.’ Review. 
rivations an ed.” Hayes i 


Athenanr 
Stirri and deeply interestin man. records of ‘Aretic enterpri 
we know of none which exhibits t more Vividly than this work.”—Notes | 


fferin: fortitude which will 
uring ude w! greatly delight all who 


LONDON: RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


THE STUDENT'S HANDBOOK OF THE ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. 
Now ready, Fourth Edition, Post 8vo, 7s, 6d. 


THE RISE AND PROGRESS OF THE 
BRITISH CONSTITUTION. 


A Popular Account o, the the Primary Principles, the Formation and 
Development of the lish Constitution, avoiding all Party Politics. 


Ry Sir EDWARD CREASY, 
Chief Justice of Ceylon. 


ny formal commendation of Sir Edward Creasy’s book is fay Y An admirable 
of which every w it to possess.”"— 


Lit terary Gazette. 
work is extremely w a fort the of English History. 
view tow of its subj no book which could so 


It gives a sound and co 
safe! be put into the of the student.” —AMorn 
ted to answer its purpose as @ summary of constitutional 


is well adapt 
history. Sir Edward Creasy exhibits originality of view, and mts his facts 
inoue with clearness and au attractive manner. “Spectator ony 


LONDON: RICHARD BENTLEY, 


PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HBR MAJESTY. 
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ALEXANDRE HARMONIUM, 
CHAPPELL’S, 50, NEW BOND STREET, 


THE BEST OF ALL HARMONIUMS 


FOR CHURCH AND DRAWING-ROOM, 
(PRICES, FROM SIX TO SIXTY GUINEAS,) 


THE DRAWING-ROOM MODEL 


IS MADE IN THREE VARIETIES :— 


GUINEAS. 
2°, EIGHT STOPS, _ ditto ditto ditto 


3. SIXTEEN STOPS, ditto ditto Voix Céleste, &c. (Lhe best Harmonium that can be made) 60 
N.B—A New Tutor ewpreasly for the Drawing-Room Model is just published by RimBavtt, price 4s. 


Messrs. CHAPPELL have an enormous Stock of the 


SIX-GUINEA HARMONIUMS, 
And of all Varieties of the ordinary kind, which aro perfect for the Cuurcn, Scnoot, Hatt, or Concret-Room :— 


No. GUINEAS, No, 
1. ONE STOP, Oak Case os 10 | 7% ONE STOP (With Percussion Action), Oak Case... 16 


Mahogany Case 


2. Ditto, . Ditto, ditto Rosewood Case... 18 
3. THREE STOPS, Oak, 15 guineas; Rosewood .. 16g. THREE STOPS, ditto Rosewood Case... 20 
itto, itlo ew ase. 
The three last-named Instruments are suitable for Churches. ll. Ditto, ditto Rosewood Case... 45 
6. TWELVE STOPS (Four rows sianteautagh Oak or _ 12. PATENT MODEL, ditto Polished Oak or 
Rosewood Case 35 Rosewood Case 56 
This Harmonium is especially The most powerful and best suited Havmeniann for a Conecrt or + Hall, 


EXANDRE'S Harimoniums over all others is vouched for by the following which 
on a trial side by side; all Amateurs are invited to a similar comparison, 


The great superiority of 
have bee 


From Sir Faeperick Gore 
Univ 


Professor of Music in the — 


Oxford. 
Tenbury, May 10th, 1360, 
T have great pleasure in bearing my testimony to the superior excellence 
of M, Auexaypre’s Harmonicas, 
_ If I were about to purchase one myself, I should cortainly prefer those 
of this maker to all others, 


From Jaurs Turtr, Esq., Organist of Westminster Abbey. 
Having heard and carefully examined the Harmoniums respectively manu- 
| factured by Evans, Depary, and ALEXANDRE, I {eel no hesitation in giving 
| the preference to those of the last-named maker. 

December 10th, 1859, JAMES TURLE. 


From Dr. Rrapavrt, Author of many celebrated Works ou the Harmonium. 


For sweetness of tone, deli of touch, and powers of expression, the 
| ALExanpDRE Harmonium is decidedly the Lest under manufacture. I have 
had constant opportunities of testing the Harmoniums of various makers, 


FREDERICK GORE’ OUSELEY, 


Professor Bexnert, Professor of Music in the 
University of Cambridge. 
50, Taverness-terrace, Kensington-gardear, W. 
April 18th, 1860, 

The Harmoniums by M. Arexanpre, of Paris, which I recently had 
the pleasure to inspect at the house of Messrs. Cuarre.t and Co., exhibit 
the utmost perfection of manufacture. 

Although I have always been extremely happy in giving my testimony 
to any improvements introduced by other makers, I have never failed to con- 
sider M, ALExaNnDRE as the chief benefactor to the Instrument, and that to 
him it is mainly indebted for its present importance. I may also add that any 
Harmoniums [ have been called upon to select, up to the present time, have 
been chosen from those manufactured by M, ALEXANDRE. 


WILLIAM STERNDALE BENNETT. 


_ French, German, and English, and have no hesitation in pronouncing thera 


all inferior, especially in quality of tore, to those made by M. ALRXANDRE. 
The English, unless made with ALEXANDRE’S reeds, are decidedly the 


worst of all. 
EDWARD F. RIMBAULT, LL.D. 


Having examined, side by side, the various Harmoniums, English and 
French, we are convinced that those made by ALEXanpDRE, of Paris, are 
superior to all, especially in the most material points—quality of tone and 
equality of power. 


Fraxk 

E. F. Rimpavte. 
Ricwarps. 
TURLE. 

W. Vincent Wattace. 


J. F. Burrowszs. 
L. Ene@et, 

Horsey. 
W. 

G. A, Macrarrry. 


Fall descriptive Lists (Illustrated) war be sent on application to ) CHAP PELE: & 50, New Bond-street. 


London: Printed by 
vavip Jonxs, 


ALLON at their Ome, 4, Ch Con t-gard 
eminugford Cottages, Islington, 


in the County of Middigsex; and Published by 


at the Ollice, 89, Strand, in the same County.—May 2, 1 
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